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History repeats itself when its les- 
sons have been misunderstood. What 
the American people have to consider 
to-day is the return, in an entirely new 
and menacing form, of one of the out- 
worn dogmas that were overthrown by 
the French Revolution — the doctrine 
of privileged classes. More precisely, 
it is the doctrine which in application 
purports to confer, by form of law, upon 
certain favored classes the right to per- 
form with impunity acts expressly de- 
clared to be criminal if done by others 
not of the favored group. We have to 
consider it, moreover, not simply in the 
abstract, as the return of a once-hated 
feudal principle, but with respect to 
some of the already present concrete 
consequences of its adoption. 

If history tells democracy anything, 
it is that the creation of privileged 
classes inevitably presages, not peace, 
but class-war. We have to deal with a 
crop of dragons’ teeth, not sown merely, 
but now coming up. 

At the very root of democracy lies 
the great principle of equality before 
the law. Its establishment has taken 
generations. It has required the shed- 
ding of blood, the wreck of feudalism, 
the pitiless destruction of a régime un- 
der which class- and caste-distinctions 
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had grown and thriven, under which 
unjust privileges, hoary with age, had 
made certain classes rich and powerful 
and had sapped the vitality of others. 
In its youth democracy declared itself 
against classes. It affirmed the equality 
of all men before the law, and tried to 
establish a system of justice in which 
neither rank, creed, nor class conferred 
privilege before the courts. 

As we read history, no page is more 
inspiring than that which tells of the 
great day in France, in August, 1789, 
when the National Assembly adopted 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man; 
when, in an outburst of patriotic en- 
thusiasm, the great nobles themselves 
moved the renunciation of the feudal 
privileges of their class and proposed 
that thereafter all citizens should sub- 
mit to the same penalties and punish- 
ments; when, at a single session, on the 
memorable 4th of August, the heredi- 
tary privileges of individuals, of cities, 
of towns and provinces, disappeared; 
when even parliamentarians professed 
themselves willing to renounce heredi- 
tary judgeships; when the National 
Assembly demolished, by the volun- 
tary offering of its beneficiaries, the 
entire feudal system, unshackled the 
land and the person of the citizen, and 
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left him free and equal before the law 
and with all careers open to him. “The 
law,’ declared the Assembly, ‘is the 
expressed will of the community. It 
should act upon all alike. All should be 
equally restrained and protected; all 
should be equally eligible to honors, em- 
ployment, and office.’ 

This was one of the high spots of his- 
tory. Neither men nor nations, to be 
sure, retain continuously the elevation 
of special moments in their history. 
The special classes of the feudal period 
were minorities, small groups, favored 
individuals, privileged nobles. The 
principle of equality before the law, 
which abolished their ancient rights, 
did not proceed upon this fact alone. 
It was of a more general character. Its 
foundation was the foundation of de- 
mocracy itself, the equality of all be- 
fore one law, which recognized no 
special or privileged class, before which 
the noble, the peasant, the farmer, the 
artisan were alike. It proposed to set up 
a system of law before whose tribunals 
no man could answer, when charged 
with an offense against its decrees, ‘I 
am a privileged person to whom the 
common law does not apply.’ 

It would indeed have amazed the 
members of that National Assembly if 
they could have foreseen a time when, 
in a democracy still purporting to be 
based upon this theory of equality be- 
fore the law, not the noble, but the 
farmer could raise the plea of privilege, 
and could say in its courts of justice, 
when charged with an offense punish- 
able if committed by others, ‘I am of a 
privileged class.’ The farmer, or artisan, 
of France, as pictured by La Bruyére 
or Arthur Young, could have imagined 
no such miracle. Even in his dreams, 
he could imagine only a state in which 
he should attain justice — equality 
before the law. That he would ever 
attain a state when he should seek 
for himself the feudal privileges of the 
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noble would have been beyond the 
realm of his imagination. 

In my morning paper a few days ago 
I found the following announcement, 
dated Wichita, Kansas, under the head- 
ing: ‘Growers urged to hold wheat 
after Oct. 25 for $3 a bushel’: — 


The Wheat-Growers’ Association of the 
United States, with a membership of 70,000 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota, has issued from its of- 
fice here a proclamation to all its members 
urging them to refrain from selling any 
wheat after 8 p.m., Oct. 25, until such time 
as the price of good wheat is raised to $3 
a bushel at the growers’ terminal market. 
Agricultural colleges, farm bureaus, State 
Boards of Agriculture, and similar organiza- 
tions are urged to codperate. 


This proclamation was signed by the 
National President and Secretary of 
the Wheat-Growers’ Association. 

If this announcement had been made 
by an association of steel manufac- 
turers, urging the holding of structural 
steel for a rise of three dollars a ton 
over the current price, with Judge 
Gary’s name at the bottom of it, asking 
the codperation of members of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, indictment would 
have followed in a week. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act would instantly have 
been brought into operation. 

Are artificial prices in bread less 
important to our people than artificial 
prices in steel? If people who produce 
steel cannot combine to create these 
prices, why should people who produce 
wheat be allowed to do so? The ques- 
tion raised is quite apart from the gen- 
eral problem involved in the Anti- 
Trust law. The problem of monopoly 
has many aspects. It is but one of these 
aspects that is here considered — the 
desirability and propriety of class-priv- 
ilege and exemption from the operation 
of these statutes. 

Our recent census returns show an 
enormous increase in the number of 
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city-dwellers, commonly, and quite in- 
accurately, classed as consumers. It 
shows a corresponding decline of farm- 
ing or agricultural population, called, 
by an equally faulty description, pro- 
ducers. It is a common heresy that the 
man who works with his brain, or the 
man who, in the intricate processes of 
modern life, devotes his energies to the 
organization of industry, to the manu- 
facture, distribution, marketing, stor- 
age, sale, or transportation of goods, is 
not a producer, and that his rights are 
subordinate to the rights of those who 
raise crops, or work in manufacturing 
processes, or labor with their hands 
and bodies. Class-war, indeed, based 
upon these distinctions, is one of the 
postulates of Russian Sovietism. 

The falling-off of farm population is 
not, as many suppose, in all aspects an 
alarming thing. It represents, in large 
part, the improvement which has been 
made by the city-dweller and the manu- 
facturer in the processes applicable to 
the farm. New forms of machinery 
adapted to farm use have been devised, 
which make it possible for far greater 
acreages to be handled by these ma- 
chines, with far less human labor. 
This contribution made by the manu- 
facturer to the improvement of the 
conditions of the farm renders unnec- 
essary the continued employment there 
of human labor to the same extent as 
before. Farming sections that show a 
falling-off in number of inhabitants are 
very largely sections to which agricul- 
tural machinery has gone in large 
quantities. In the argument often 
made, therefore, that something drastic 
must be done to keep our farming 
population as large as before, this essen- 
tial feature is overlooked — the con- 
tribution of intelligence from the city, 
and from the manufacturing plant 
located in or near it, to the solution of 
the problems of the farm. It only 
shows how artificial is the attempt to 
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classify our people into groups, on the 
Russian basis. It overlooks the essen- 
tial healthful interrelation of these 
groups acting in economic concert 
rather than through strife, and pro- 
ducing results beneficial, not to one 
class, but to all. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act of 1914, provides: — 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of conimerce. Nothing 
contained in the Anti-Trust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor, agricultural, or horticultural 
organizations, instituted for the purpose of 
mutual help and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, 
or the members thereof, be held or construed 
to be illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade under the Anti-Trust 
laws. 

This somewhat cloudy language has 
not as yet received judicial construc- 
tion by the United States Supreme 
Court. Efforts are now being made, in 
legislation pending before Congress, to 
clarify and extend the exemption of 
these classes from the Anti-Trust laws 
of the nation. 

In the meantime, the words of the 
Clayton Act have been given a prac- 
tical construction, which is well il- 
lustrated by the announcement of 
the Wheat-Growers’ Association quoted 
above. Under this construction, accept- 
ed by the Department of Justice, any 
form of hoarding, pooling, price-fixing, 
or market manipulation is assumed to 
be lawful, if it is done or conducted by 
organizations which have no capital 
stock and whose profits accrue to the 
members in other forms than by way of 
dividends. The distinction between 
such corporations and capitalistic cor- 
porations with capital stock and divi- 
dends is ingenious but illusory. Cor- 
porations of either form are but the 
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means by which individuals who com- 
bine in them their money or their pro- 
duce expect to make a profit in return, 
either by dividends or by an enhanced 
price for the produce contributed. 
An agricultural combination for mutual 
help means nothing moreor less than one 
which produces a greater money return 
to its members by its corporate action. 

Is the Russian distinction between 
peasants and workers and the rest of 
organized society consistent with the 
law of the land in a democracy which 
has not wholly abandoned its ancient 
conception of equality before the law? 
The question was answered eighteen 
years ago in the negative. Illinois had 
adopted an Anti-Trust law, which, 
after the usual penalties imposed upon 
those violating its provisions, made the 
following exception: — 

The provisions of this Act shall not apply 
to agricultural products or livestock while 
in the hands of the producer or raiser. 

Ina decision concurred in by all mem- 
bers of the court who participated 
therein, with one exception, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by 
Judge Harlan, declared the whole act 
unconstitutional, as a denial of the 
equal protection of the law. Judge 
Harlan says in this case, — Connolly vs. 
Union Sewer-Pipe Company: — 

We conclude this part of the discussion 
by saying that to declare that some of the 
class engaged in domestic trade or commerce 
shall be deemed criminals if they violate the 
regulations prescribed by the state for the 
purpose of protecting the public against il- 
legal combinations formed to destroy com- 
petition and to control prices, and that 
others of the same class shall not be bound 
to regard these regulations, but may com- 
bine their capital, skill or acts to destroy 
competition and to control prices for their 
special benefit, is so manifestly a denial of 
the equal protection of the law that further 
or extended argument to establish that posi- 
tion would seem to be unnecessary. ! 


1184 US., 540. 
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This was the law in 1902. The deci- 
sion has never been overruled. Its au- 
thority has never been directly denied. 
But the theory of equality before the 
law, which, Judge Harlan declared, 
forbade such legislation, has not pre- 
vented subsequent enactments pur- 
porting to confer class-privilege of the 
same character. The Clayton Act 
amendment, which I have quoted, is 
only one type of this exception. If the 
reasoning of Judge Harlan’s opinion is 
still good law, it is perhaps an open 
question whether the Sherman Act in 
its entirety has not been affected by 
this amendment, if the amendment in 
fact authorizes such concerted action 
as that proposed by the wheat pool 
proponents. The Illinois Anti-Trust 
law was, as stated above, declared to be 
wholly vitiated by the exemptions of 
‘producers and raisers’ contained in it. 

The Lever Act, enacted as a war- 
measure to prevent profiteering, ex- 
pressly permitted profiteering, no mat- 
ter how gross, provided it was done by 
farmers or laborers, and not by mer- 
chants. In several of the lower Federal 
courts, the act has been declared invalid 
because of this provision, and the 
United States Supreme Court has the 
question now before it for final con- 
sideration. 


II 


The question here considered, how- 
ever, is not a mere abstract question of 
law. It is rather as a matter of public 
policy that it needs far wider considera- 
tion than it has yet received. The sub- 
ject is one that exhibits the great temp- 
tation of the politician. Given a large 
class, of great voting strength, of dis- 
tinct class-interests, and the tempta- 
tion to win votes, from a constituency 
largely composed of such elements, by 
such enactments is one difficult to over- 
come. The Appropriation Act for the 
enforcement of the Federal anti-trust 
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laws is an interesting example of these 
enactments. It expresses an indirect 
and adroit form of this favoritism, in 
that it provides that no part of thé ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the 
prosecution of farmers who coéperate 
to obtain fair and reasonable prices for 
their products. The Department of 
Justice would, therefore, proceed at its 
peril against any such organization; 
since, if it should fail in its efforts to 
prevent an unlawful conspiracy, all the 
money spent in such prosecution would 
be unauthorized expenditure. Plausi- 
ble and highly ingenious arguments 
have been put forward, purporting to 
justify these class-privilege laws. The 
food-producer should be allowed the 
legal right to profiteer, forbidden by 
the Lever Act to all others, because, 
we are told, the class is so numerous 
that there is little danger that such 
profiteering will in actual practice re- 
sult in serious injury to consumers. The 
labor union should be allowed to pro- 
fiteer for the same reason, and also be- 


cause of the peculiar character of labor: 
‘the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity,’ and so forth. 

One serious difficulty about this class- 
privilege legislation is that, once it 
begins, new privileges and exemptions 


follow and extend themselves. A few 
days after the wheat pool was pro- 
jected, my morning paper contained 
another announcement. This time it 
was not wheat, but cotton. The head- 
notes indicated that merchants in 
Southern states had been ordered to 
close their doors until the price of cot- 
ton returned to the forty-cent level; 
that night-riders were enforcing the 
closing of cotton gins by threats of the 
torch. Along with it came the sugges- 
tion that the cotton-farmers are bit- 
terly blaming the Wilson administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the decline in cotton, because the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
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Governor of the Reserve Board have 
not been willing to lend the banking re- 
sources of the Reserve banks to extend 
such credits as would enable cotton- 
producers to hold their cotton until the 
price had advanced to their satisfac- 
tion. The demand that the National 
Treasury should be used as an agency 
for a price-fixing pool of cotton-pro- 
ducers is analogous to the demand of 
the wheat-growers that the public 
institutions supported by tax-payers 
should codperate with their efforts to 
raise the price of wheat. Their appeal 
was made to agricultural colleges, farm- 
bureaus, state boards of agriculture, 
to help their price-fixing propaganda. 
Where is the legitimate stopping- 
point, if we make a beginning in recog- 
nizing class-rights of this character, 
and permit things that are criminal if 
performed by manufacturers and mer- 
chants to be done with impunity by the 
exempted classes? 

The time is coming, — and coming 
soon, unless the pressure of public 
opinion prevents it, — when our legis- 
latures and Congress will be asked to 
finance these price-fixing codperative 
ventures for the benefit of producers 
and at the expense of city tax-payers. 
The extent to which such movements 
can go without incurring legal obsta- 
cles is well evidenced by the Non-Parti- 
san League legislation in North Dakota, 
which has successfully sustained all 
constitutional attacks upon it up to, 
and including, the United States Su- 
preme Court. The growth of this legis- 
lation thus far has been rapid because 
of an almost complete absence of oppo- 
sition. The city consumer has been 
greatly irritated at increases in the 
cost of living. He has been too readily 
convinced that the cause is the rapac- 
ity or inefficiency of the middleman, a 
personage for whom no civil word is 
ever said except at advertising rates. 
That he is simply registering for the 
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consumer increased costs, due to the 
codperation of farmers in the country 
districts from which he buys, and the 
increased cost of labor codperation in 
the city, through which he distributes, 
is a proposition to which the consumer 
has as yet given almost no thought. 

Subsequent newspaper accounts show 
that the wheat-pooling plan was meet- 
ing with success, and that wheat had 
moved up from eighteen to twenty- 
three cents above the low point at which 
it stood when the announcement that 
I have quoted was made. With ninety- 
six million bushels of wheat in the bins 
and stacks of Kansas farmers, repre- 
senting two thirds of the year’s crops, 
with empty box-cars on nearly every 
railroad siding in that state, and with 
the country elevators ready to pur- 
chase the grain, there were just eight- 
een carloads of Kansas wheat on the 
Wichita market on the date fixed by 
the Wheat-Growers’ Association in the 
notice I have quoted. In other words, 
we have a wheat strike against the 
consumer, followed by an announce- 
ment by the Secretary of the Growers’ 
Association, that the strike was in ef- 
fect, and that the farmers were ‘in 
the fight to stay. Sixty days more,’ he 
declared, ‘will see the goal of $3.00 
wheat attained.’ 

These wheat-growers are dissatisfied 
also with the failure of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank to finance their wheat boy- 
cott with public money. 

As I write, the milk-farmers of six 
states, whose milk is sold for consump- 
tion in New York City, combined un- 
der the leadership of the Dairymen’s 
League, a milk-producers’ association 
with some eighty thousand members, 
are proposing a price-fixing pool under 
which milk to the value of many mil- 
lions of dollars will be handled by one 
of these codperative associations. This 
scheme provides that the Dairymen’s 
League Codperative Association shall 
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sell and receive the money for all this 
milk, shall fix separate prices for milk 
for various uses, — for the condenser 
one price, for the cheese-manufacturer 
another, and for the children of New 
York a much higher price, — and that 
the moneys received shall be put into 
one pool, and the same price be paid 
to all the participants. Under this plan 
the city consumer and the children of 
the poor are to pay artificially high 
prices, to enable corporate purchasers 
of milk to receive lower prices. This 
pool, whose illegality would be appar- 
ent if it were not operated by an 
exempted class and organization, is 
permitted by a recent amendment of 
the New York penal law, enacted after 
the Dairymen’s League itself had been 
indicted as a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. This provision, exempting co- 
operative associations from the State 
Anti-trust law, provides: — 

Contracts, agreements, arrangements, or 
combinations, heretofore or hereafter made 
by such associations, or the members, offi- 
cers or directors thereof, making such col- 
lective sales and marketing and prescribing 
terms and conditions thereof, are not con- 
spiracies and shall not be construed to be 
injurious to trade or commerce. 


Can anyone doubt that such a com- 
bination, if effective, as its proposers 
hope it will be, will in fact be injurious 
to trade or commerce, will be injurious 
to the consumers in the city, and will 
be unjust as well as injurious? 

The latest public evidence of the 
growth of this price-fixing programme 
among producers is the deliverance of 
the National Grange, through its Mas- 
ter, at its recent annual meeting in 
November of this year, in which solemn 
warning is given to the consumer, to 
the bankers, manufacturers, railroads, 
and labor organizations, that, if no at- 
tention is now paid to the unrest and 
dissatisfaction of the farmer, and ‘if the 
Government continues to use its great 
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power to import raw material, free of 
duty, to reduce costs, then the Grange 
will be the first to help organize nation- 
wide selling organizations which shall 
fix the price of farm products.’ 


Iil 


How far can a democracy 
stratification of its social 
classes without danger to the very 
fabric of democracy itself? This is a 
pressing problem, which has received 
almost no consideration by the class- 
es most immediately affected — those 
who dwell in cities, those persons out- 
side of labor unions and farm organiza- 
tions, who have not organized them- 
selves, as they are doing in England, 
into a middle-class union. Must we 
have the further stratification of Amer- 
ican society into a middle-class union 
for self-protection? Must this middle- 
class union be required to show by their 
votes, by their political action, that 
they too constitute a class, that they 
too have interests which need special 
nurture by special legislation? 

That the farmer has many just 
causes of dissatisfaction with the re- 
turn for his labor, no one can question. 
That many defects and some rankly 
fraudulent practices exist in the meth- 
ods of distribution of his products is 
equally true. Much can be done, and 
should be done, to improve those dis- 
tributive processes, of which the waste 
and injustice are injurious to farmer 
and consumer alike. 

The trouble with the codperative 
trust movement is that it adds con- 
fusion and discord, ill-will and passion, 
to the consideration of problems which 
need careful study and discriminative 
judgment and a spirit of fair play. 
To try to understand marketing con- 
ditions and rules, to try to meet mar- 
ket demands with a corresponding sup- 
ply, to avoid, wherever possible, the 


go in the 
life into 
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creation of glutted markets, and to try 
to organize a marketing system under 
which unnecessary losses are avoided 
and unnecessary costs eliminated, is a 
course which common sense impera- 
tively demands. Such a programme, 
however, requires codperation between 
the producer and the middleman, and an 
understanding of one another’s prob- 
lems, which need joint action for suc- 
cessful solution. The adoption in a 
friendly and constructive spirit of such 
a policy and programme would be of 
immense value. 

The codperative trust movement has 
no such plans or purposes. It proceeds 
upon the assumption that the laws of 
supply and demand need not be under- 
stood, but can be controlled; that 
prices can be fixed and maintained in 
conflict with these laws, provided a 
spirit of loyal obedience can be main- 
tained among the rank and file of 
farmer producers. To produce this 
spirit of loyalty, under which these 
price-fixing plans can be promoted and 
carried on, there follows inevitably a 
form of propaganda which these offi- 
cers feel themselves constrained to 
maintain in their own organization 
papers, in the country newspapers, and 
through press agents whose activities 
are increasingly evident in the city 
press — the constant purpose being to 
convince the producer member that 
any established form of distribution 
not immediately controlled by his 
organization is a method of extortion 
or oppression, to be dominated or de- 
stroyed. They insist that loyalty to 
the codperative trust movement can 
be maintained on this postulate only. 

This propaganda finds further sup- 
port in political circles subservient to 
these class-organizations. Curiously 
enough, it also finds support, for other 
reasons, in the yellow journals in the 
cities. The general result is that or- 
ganized systems of distribution, which 
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refuse to buy and sell commodities on 
terms so dictated, find themselves, 
both at Washington and in the several 
states, subject to an almost continuous 
attack. The meat-packing industry has 
long been pilloried. The movement for 
disintegrating these large meat-dis- 
tributing systems is to-day as popular 
as was the movement for the destruc- 
tion of the original Standard Oil Com- 
pany, before subsequent experience 
taught us what the effect of disinte- 
grating the trust into a series of sep- 
arate oil companies would be. In the 
same fashion, continuous attacks are 
being made upon the grain and cotton 
marketing systems, under which values 
are found by the application of the law 
of supply and demand in the great ex- 
changes. The milk-distributer finds 


himself under attack in all great Amer- 
ican cities, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed investigations, which have almost 
uniformly found his profits surprising- 
ly low, and the service by the larger 


companies such as to justify the finding 
of a recent legislative investigation in 
New York, which declares that 

It can safely be said at this time that no 
product of the farm is more economically 
handled in distribution to the city con- 
sumer than the quart of milk to be had every 
morning at his doorstep. 

One injurious collateral effect of this 
class-war propaganda, organized by 
the codperative trust movement for 
purposes of price-fixing by producers, 
has. been this: the organized and effi- 
cient systems of distribution are being 
obliged to spend thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars in self-defense against 
legislation injurious to them, and are 
finding difficulty in maintaining the 
efficiency of their organizations. There 
is, however, an almost entire absence 
of a much-wanted critical attention, 
either in city or country, to grossly in- 
efficient forms of distribution, which to- 
day waste millions of dollars’ worth of 
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food and food-products through lack 
of adequate or intelligent distribution 
facilities. When we consider that, in 
New York alone, a fourth of the perish- 
ables received at the wholesale markets 
goes to the public dumps; that a third of 
the oranges and a fifth of the eggs re- 
ceived are rotten and unsalable; that, 
annually over seven million pounds of 
fruit and three million pounds of vege- 
tables are carried by the dump-scows 
to the sea, we have but a partial and 
incomplete illustration of this waste, 
which goes on daily through uneconomic 
distribution, while economic and rela- 
tively efficient distribution alone seems 
to be subjected to unthinking criticism, 
political attack, and every form of dis- 
couragement injurious alike to producer 
and consumer. It is wholly against 
public policy that this should continue. 
The basis of a great part of this con- 
tinuous attack upon organizations for 
the distribution of farm-products is not 
understood by the consumer. That 
basis is found largely in the desire of 
those in control of these producers’ 
organizations, now freed, or believing 
themselves to be free, from all restraint 
by law, to dominate what they do not 
understand, attempting to substitute 
crude forms of so-called codperation for 
established forms of distribution, and 
to place a relatively small, and wholly 
inexperienced, group of farmer-offi- 
cials in control of price-fixing pools in 
food-products of enormous value— pro- 
ducts which must be handled efficient- 
ly and with due regard to market con- 
ditions, in order to avoid injury to the 
farmer as well as to the consumer. The 
effect of Russian Sovietism, to which 
it is a close parallel, on the methods of 
distribution is one of the most marked 
features of its failure. The repetition 
of anything like this failure in Amer- 
ica by the development of the same 
class-war would be a public calamity. 
What I have said should not be con- 
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sidered as a sweeping defense of all 
forms of so-called capitalistic distribu- 
tion. There are many things that may 
be done, and must be done, to improve 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion and to cheapen the cost of both. 
It is a singularly inviting, undevel- 
oped field. To prevent unfair practice, 
to destroy opportunities for overreach- 
ing, extortion, and fraud, or market- 
control, is highly desirable. But to 
give to radical groups of any class the 
unlimited right of combination, to en- 
able them thereby to control prices, 
to manipulate markets, to dominate 
or disrupt distribution, and often to 
coerce unwilling producers themselves 
into action that their own sound judg- 
ment disapproves, is quite another 
matter. 

What the consuming public should be 
made to understand is that the animus 
of a large part of the current attacks 
upon present methods of distribution 
is consciously or unconsciously hostile 
to the consumer himself. With all their 
faults, the great existing instrumentali- 
ties of distribution are nevertheless, in 
the main, between producer and con- 
sumer, free agencies, which, because of 
their own interest, have some regard 
for the rights of both, these agencies 
being dependent for their success upon 
competition, upon the development of 
economies of operation, and upon con- 
forming their efforts to the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The thing sought 
by these new groups is the transforma- 
tion of these systems of distribution 
into more passive instrumentalities, 
through which united producers express 
their price-fixing demands: their trans- 
formation into mere toll-gatherers for 
the producers from the consumer. 

It is doubtless true that these crude 
and clumsy price-fixing pools, which 
have been previously discussed, will 
prove to be ineffectual in accomplish- 
ing their purpose. They can, however, 
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cause great harm in disorganizing dis- 
tribution.! It is because of this latter 
fact, and because of the development of 
the spirit of class-war, actively engen- 
dered and promoted by their official 
representatives, both in public office 
and in control of the industrial politics 
of farm coéperative movements, that 
the public should be induced to recon- 
sider the desirability of exempting 
these organizations from the applica- 
tions of all laws, of permitting them 
to operate conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, which are forbidden to the manu- 
facturer and the distributer. 

Along constructive lines many things 
can be done to improve the welfare of 
our agricultural population, which i: 
the backbone of American life. This 
paper is written in no spirit of hostility. 
The trouble with these measures is that 
they constitute a wrong start in the 
wrong direction, that they are crude, 
unjust, and unworkable substitutes for 
constructive legislation, helpful to the 
community as a whole, by which help 
and encouragement can and should be 
given to agriculture. It is because these 
laws tend to accentuate and increase 
the class-cleavage between the agri- 
cultural population and the country 
of which they are an essential part, 
that this legislation needs reconsidera- 
tion, to the end that other legislation, 
conceived in a different spirit and 
with a different purpose, may take its 
place. 

In the final analysis, the question 
resolves itself into whether we desire 
the development in America of class- 
war by recognizing class-distinctions, 
class-rights, and class-privileges, which 
make, not for peace, but for inevitable 
conflict. The time has arrived when 

1 Alarming results are becoming evident in 
another quarter—the closing of country banks. 
More than a score of these banks have been 
closed in North Dakota alone since this paper 
was written, and the movement is spreading to 
other sections. 
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this great question must receive a far 
more thorough and consistent study by 
the American people, not as classes, but 
as citizens; not as petitioners for special 
privileges, which the nobles of feudal- 
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ism surrendered, but as the willing par- 
ticipators in a system of law whose 
basis is equality, a system which can 
have no basis other than equality, if de- 
mocracy is not to perish from the earth. 


‘TO COUNSEL THE DOUBTFUL’ 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


In the Colony Records of Plymouth 
it is set down that a certain John Wil- 
liams lived unhappily with his wife — 
a circumstance which was as conceiv- 
able in that austere community as in 
less godly towns. But the Puritan 
magistrate who, in the year 1666, un- 
dertook to settle this connubial quarrel, 
had no respect for that compelling word, 
incompatibility. The afflicted couple 
were admonished ‘to apply themselves 
to such waies as might make for the 
recovery of peace and love betwixt 
them. And for that end the Court re- 
quested Isacke Bucke to bee officious 
therein.’ 

It is the delight and the despair of 
readers, especially of readers inclined to 
the intimacies of history, that they are 
so often told the beginnings of things, 
and left to conjecture the end. How did 
Isacke Bucke set about his difficult and 
delicate commission, and how did the 
contentious pair relish his officiousness? 
The Puritans were tolerably accus- 
tomed to proffering advice. It was part 
of their social code, as well as a civil and 
religious duty. They had a happy be- 
lief in the efficacy of expostulation. In 
1635 it was proposed that the mag- 


istrates of Boston should ‘in tender- 
ness and love admonish one another.’ 
And many lively words must have come 
of it. 

Roman Catholics who studied their 
catechism when they were children will 
always remember that the first of the 
‘Spiritual Works of Mercy’ is ‘To coun- 
sel the doubtful.” Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the thirteen other works, it 
presents a compendium of holiness. 
Taken by itself, apart from less popu- 
lar rulings, such as‘ To forgive offenses,’ 
and “To bear wrongs patiently,’ it is apt 
to be a trifle overbearing. Catholic 
theology has defined the difference be- 
tween a precept and a counsel — when 
the Church speaks. A precept is bind- 
ing, and obedience to it is an obliga- 
tion. A counsel is suggestive, and obe- 
dience to it is a matter of volition. The 
same distinction holds good in civil 
and social life. A law must be obeyed; 
but it is in no despite of our counselors, 
moral or political, that we reserve the 
right of choice. 

Three hundred years ago, Robert 
Burton, who was reflective rather than 
mandatory, commented upon the re- 
luctance of heretics to be converted 
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from their errors. It seemed to him — 
a learned and detached onlooker — 
that one man’s word, however well 
spoken, had no effect upon another 
man’s views; and he marveled uncon- 
cernedly that this should be the case. 
The tolerance or the indifference of cur 
day has disinclined most of us to meddle 
with our neighbor’s beliefs. We are 
concerned about his tastes, his work, 
his politics, because at these points his 
life touches ours; but we have a decent 
regard for his spiritual freedom, and for 
the secret responsibility it entails. 
There are, indeed, devout Christian 
communities which expend their time, 
money, and energy in extinguishing in 
the breasts of other Christians the 
faith which has sufficed and supported 
them. The methods of these propa- 
gandists are more genial than were 
those of the Inquisition; but their te- 
merity is no less, and their animating 
principle is the same. They proffer their 
competing set of dogmas with absolute 


assurance, forgetting that man does 
not live by fractions of theology, but by 
the correspondence of his nature with 
spiritual influences moulded through 


the centuries to meet his needs. To 
counsel the doubtful is a Christian 
duty; but to create the doubts we coun- 
sel is nowhere recommended. It savors 
too closely of omniscience. 

The counsels offered by age to youth 
are less expansive and less untram- 
meled than are the counsels offered 
by youth to age. Experience dulls the 
courageous and imaginative didacti- 
cism that is so heartening, because so 
sanguine, in the young. We have been 
told, both in England and in the United 
States, that youth is now somewhat 
displeased with age, as having made a 
mess of the world it was trying to run; 
and that the shrill defiance which meets 
criticism indicates this justifiable re- 
sentment. It is not an easy matter to 
run a world at the best of times, and 
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Germany’s unfortunate ambition to 
control the running has put the job 


- beyond man’s power of immediate ad- 


justment. The social lapses that have 
been so loudly lamented by British and 
American censors are the least serious 
symptoms of the general disintegra- 
tion — the crumbling away of a cornice 
when the foundations are insecure. 

It is interesting, however, to note the 
opposing methods employed by carping 
age to correct the excesses of youth. 
When a Western state disapproves of 
the behavior of its young people, i 
turns to the courts for relief. It asks 
and obtains laws regulating the length 
of a skirt, or the momentum of a dance. 
When a New England state disapproves 
of the behavior of its young people, it 
writes articles, or circulates and signs 
a remonstrance. Sometimes it confides 
its grievance to a Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, hoping that the augustness 
of this assembly will overawe the spirit 
of revolt. I may add that when Can- 
ada (Province of Quebec) disapproves 
of the behavior of its young people, it 
appeals to the Church, which acts with 
commendable promptness and semi- 
occasional success. 

All these torrents of disapproval have 
steeped society in an ebb-tide of re- 
jected counsels. It would seem that 
none of us are conducting ourselves as 
properly as we should, and that few of 
us are satisfactory to our neighbors. 
In the rapid shifting of responsibility, 
we find ourselves accused when we 
thought we were accusers. We say that 
a girl’s dress fails to cover a proper per- 
centage of her body, and are told that 
it is the consequence of our inability to 
preserve peace. We pay a predatory 
grocer the price he asks for his goods, 
and are told that it is our fault he asks 
it. If we plead that hunger-striking — 
the only alternative — is incompatible 
with hard work, we are offered a varied 
assortment of substitutes for food. 
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There is nothing in which personal 
tastes are more assertive or less per- 


suasive than in the devices of econo-. 


my. Sooner or later they resolve them- 
selves into the query of the famous and 
frugal Frenchman: ‘Why should I pay 
twelve francs for an umbrella when I 
can buy a bock for six sous?’ 


Il 


The most hopeful symptom of our 
times (so fraught with sullenness and 
peril) is the violent hostility developed 
a few years ago between rival schools of 
verse. There have always been indi- 
vidual critics as sensitive to contrary 
points of view as are the men who or- 
ganize raids on Carnegie Hall whenever 
they disagree with a speaker. Swin- 
burne was a notable example of this tyr- 
anny of opinion. It was not enough for 
him to love Dickens and to hate Byron, 
thus neatly balancing his loss and gain. 
He was impelled by the terms of his 
nature ardently to proclaim his love and 
his hate, and intemperately to denounce 
those who loved and hated otherwise. 
That so keen and caustic a commenta- 
tor as Mr. Chesterton should have been 
annoyed because he could not turn back 
the tide of popular enthusiasm which 
surged and broke at Rudyard Kipling’s 
feet was natural enough. He confided 
to the British public that ‘ Recessional’ 
was the work of a ‘solemn cad’; and the 
British public — quite as if he had 
not spoken— took the poem to its heart, 
wept over it, prayed over it, and dila- 
ted generally with emotions which it 
is good for a public to feel. The look- 
er-on was reminded a little of Horace 
Walpole fretfully explaining to Paris 
that a Salisbury Court printer could 
not possibly know anything about the 
habits of the English aristocracy; and 
of Paris replying to this ultimatum by 
reading Clarissa Harlowe with all its 
might and main, and shedding torrents 
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of tears over the printer’s matchless 
heroine. 

But the asperity of a solitary critic is 
far less impelling than the asperity of a 
whole school of writers and of their op- 
ponents. Just when the ways of the 
world seemed darkest, and its nations 
most distraught, the literati effected a 
welcome diversion by quarreling over 
rules of prosody. The lovers of rhyme 
were not content to read rhyme and to 
write it; the lovers of polyphonic prose 
were not content to read polyphonic 
prose and to write it; but both factions 
found their true joy in vivaciously crit- 
icizing and counseling their antagon- 
ists. Miss Amy Lowell was right when 
she said, with her customary insight 
and decision, that the beliefs and pro- 
tests and hates of poets all go to prove 
the deathless vigor of the art. Unen- 
lightened outsiders took up the quarrel 
with pleasure, finding relief in a dispute 
that threatened death and disaster to 
no one. 

Few contentions are so innocent of 
ill-doing. The neighbors whom we coun- 
sel most assiduously are the nations 
of the world and their governments, 
which might well be doubtful, seeing 
that they stumble at every step; but 
which perhaps stand more in need of 
smooth roads than of direction. It is 
true that M. Stephane Lauzanne, edi- 
tor of Le Matin, assured us last autumn 
that France did not seek American 
gold, or ships, or guns, or soldiers — 
‘only counsels.’ This sounded quite in 
our line, until the Frenchman, with that 
fatal tendency to the concrete which is 
typical of the Gallic mind, proceeded to 
explain his meaning: ‘We ask of the 
country of Edison and of the Wrights 
that it will present us with a system for 
a league of nations that will work. If 
there were nothing needed but elo- 
quence, the statesmen of old Europe 
would have been sufficient.’ 

Why did not M. Lauzanne ask for 
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the moon while he was about it? What 
does he suppose we Americans have 
been striving for since 1789 but sys- 
tems that willwork? Mr. Henry Adams, 
commenting upon the disastrous failure 
of Grant’s administration, says just 
this thing: ‘The world’ (the American 
world) ‘cared little for decency. What 
it wanted, it did not know. Probably a 
system that would work, and men who 
could work it. But it found neither.’ 
And still the search goes on. A sys- 
tem of taxation that will work. A sys- 
tem of wage-adjustment that will work. 


A system of prohibition that will work., 


A system of public education that will 
work. These are the bright phantoms 
we pursue; and now a Paris editor cas- 
ually adds a system fora working league 
of nations. ‘If France is in the right, 
let America give us her moral support. 
If France is in the wrong, let America 
show us the road to follow.’ 


Ill 


To presume agreement where none 
exists is the most dangerous form of 
self-deception. When newspapers and 
orators tell us that to the United States 
has come ‘the moral leadership of the 
world,’ we must understand them to 
imply that foreign nations, with whom 
we have little in common, are of our 
way of thinking — provided always 
that they know what we think, and that 
we know ourselves. For the wide diver- 
gence of national aspirations they make 
scant allowance; for misunderstanding 
and ill-will they make no allowance at 
all. For several months before last 
November’s elections, the spokesmen 
of both parties assured us with equal 
fervor that our country was destined to 
be the bulwark of the world’s peace. 
Their prescriptions for peace differed 
radically in detail, but all agreed that 
ours was to be the administering hand. 
And all implied that Europe (and, if 
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need be, Asia and Africa) was ready 
for our restoratives. ‘Want America 
to teach Turkey,’ was the headline of 
a leading newspaper, which, in the 
autumn of 1920, deplored the general 
unteachableness of the Turk. 

Perhaps the careless crudeness of 
headlines deceives a large class of hur- 
ried readers who rely too implicitly up- 
on them. When the Conference at Ver- 
sailles was plodding through its task, a 
New York paper announced in large 
type: “Italy dissatisfied with territory 
assigned her by Colonel House.’ It had 
a mirth-provoking sound; but, after all, 
the absurdity was in no way attribut- 
able to Colonel House; and, in the mat- 
ter of dissatisfaction, not even a head- 
line could go beyond the facts. What 
has ever impelled the Tribuna and the 
Avanti to express amicable agreement, 
save their mutual determination to re- 
pudiate the intervention of the United 
States? 

When Mr. Wilson risked speaking 
directly to the Italian people, he paved 
the way for misunderstanding. To a 
government, words are words. It deals 
with them itself, and it makes allow- 
ance for the difficulty of translating 
them into action. ‘Words are the 
daughters of earth. Deeds are the sons 
of Heaven.’ But a proletariat is apt, 
not merely to attach significance to 
words, but to read an intensive meaning 
into them. We have not done badly by 
Italy. We spent a great deal of money 
upon her cold and hungry children. 
She is sending us shiploads of immi- 
grants. Her resentment at our counsel 
seemed to us unwise and ungrateful, 
seeing that we must naturally know 
what is best for her. We cannot accept 
ill-will with the unconcern of Great 
Britain, which has been used to it, and 
has survived it, for centuries. We feel 
that we deserve well of the world, be- 
cause we are immaculately free from 
coveting what we do not need. 
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If we aspire to moral leadership, we 
must go a step beyond this disinterest- 
edness. We must forget our gold re- 
serve, and disassociate from our coun- 
sels all lurking consciousness of strength 
and wealth. Foreign nations frankly 
recognize our numerical and financial 
superiority, and are prepared to pay it 
deference; but this deference is not in 
accord with a consistently ethical plat- 
form. Europe needs ‘vision,’ and Eu- 
rope needs practical help. We may 
have both to offer; but we cannot make 
the giving of one depend upon the ac- 
ceptance of the other. It is reasonable 

. and right that we should be concerned 
about the ten billions owing to us; and 
while decency and self-interest con- 
spire to make us a liberal creditor, the 
existence of the debt clogs our relations 
with our debtors. It gives us a reason 
— if not a right — to advise in practi- 
cal matters; but it cannot promote us 
to the ranks of spiritual ascendency. 
“America shall in truth show the way’ 
must mean the way to goodness and 
wisdom; not the way to getting back 
our money. 

And yet one wonders now and then 
whether, if there had been four years of 
glorious and desolating war on this 
Western continent, and the United 
States had emerged triumphant, but 
spent, broken, and bankrupt, we should 
be so sure of our mission to regenerate. 
Would Congress blithely advise a pow- 
erful Great Britain, with her fighting 
power intact, and the gold reserve 
locked up in London, to put her house 
in order? We have always been singu- 
larly sensitive to foreign criticism, and 
quick to resent intrusion. No people 
in the world could less desire to be 
shown the way to righteousness. The 
sixty-six members of the Yale Faculty 
who sent a remonstrance to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
protesting against our interference in 
the relations of Great Britain and Ire- 
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land, based their protest upon our un- 
alterable determination to preserve in- 
violate our independence, and to man- 
age our own affairs. They felt, and 
said, that we should be scrupulous to 
observe in our own case the propriety 
we exacted of others. 


IV 


The ingenious device of appointing 
an American committee, which in its 
turn appointed an American commis- 
sion to sit as a court of appeal, and re- 
ceive evidence touching the policies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is a new 
move in international relations. The 
informality of the measure makes it an 
interesting experiment. Governors of 
Wyoming and North Dakota, mayors 
of Milwaukee and Anaconda, clergy- 
men and college professors, ladies and 
gentlemen of unimpeachable respecta- 
bility from all over the country respond- 
ed to Mr. Villard’s call, and placed their 
diplomacy at his disposal. Pains have 
been taken to convince the public that 
the object of the committee is to avert 
‘the greatest calamity which could be- 
fall the civilized world’ —a war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States; and that its members are above 
all things anxious to avoid ‘the charge 
of improper interference in the con- 
cerns of another nation.’ Evidently 
they do not feel that summoning Ire- 
land and England to appear as plain- 
tiff and defendant before their self- 
constituted tribunal is in the nature of 
an interference. ‘I meddle with no 
man’s conscience,’ said Cromwell broad- 
mindedly, when he closed the Catholic 
churches, and forbade the celebration of: 
Mass. 

A popular movement of this order, 
and one that addresses itself distinct- 
ly to a large and aggressive body of 
American voters, must have some logi- 
cal issue in view. Behind a wealth of 
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words (its cable to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, October twentieth, was in 
the nature of an essay) there must be 
a clearly defined purpose, which should 
be universally understood. Ulster and 
Catholic Ireland — like Mr. and Mrs. 
John Williams of Plymouth — are liv- 
ing unhappily together. Their quarrels 
have become disgracefully violent. Eng- 
land cannot keep the peace. A com- 
mittee of Americans has been appoint- 
ed by Mr. Villard to play the part of 
Isacke Bucke and ‘bee officious’ in 
reuniting the inharmonious pair. To 
effect this reconciliation, it invites 
both parties, and, in a general way, the 
British government, to travel three 
thousand miles, and have the case tried 
in Washington. The immediate pur- 
pose of such an unusual and expensive 
proceeding is plainly stated. ‘The 
Commission desires to present an actual 
picture of the crisis to the American 
people, so that, with this background, 
constructive suggestions may arise as 
to a way out.’ 

This is the broadest bid for counsel 
ever made to an agitated public. Con- 
structive suggestions have not been 
lacking at any stage of the controversy. 
The trouble is that there are two ways 
out, and that each party wants its own. 
There is no member of this committee 
so innocent as not to know that the 
logical outcome of their movement is 
war. While they are chasing ‘nimble 
and retiring truth,’ errors and distor- 
tions fill the public mind. And what if 
Great Britain persists in its refusal to 
be tried in the United States, as we 
should refuse with all our hearts and 
souls to be tried in England? Will the 
case then be suffered to go by default? 
What if Ulster, like Giles Corey, refuses 
to plead? Will it then, like Corey, be 
pressed to death by popular opinion? 
There is a sinister suggestion in the 
words, which announce a dangerous 
programme and deny the responsibility 
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thereof. ‘The Commission will under- 
take to sift the evidence, and present 
the facts; then let those who ought take 
notice.’ 

There is only one way of taking ef- 
fective notice, and that is by an appeal 
to arms. ‘The libation of freedom,’ ob- 
serves Mr. Jefferson Brick, ‘must some- 
times be quaffed in blood.’ That the 
same Americans who strove: their ut- 
most to avert a war with the world- 
marauder, Germany, should now strive 
their utmost to promote a war with 
Great Britain is a logical sequence of 
events. The immediate result of such 
hostility would be the restoration of 
German power. It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 

The humor of appointing a private 
commission in one corner of the world 
to settle public affairs in another is lost 
upon Americans, who, having been told 
that they are to ‘show the way,’ con- 
ceive themselves to be showing it. If 
it had ever occurred to them that there 
are phenomena upon which they are 
not all qualified to offer advice, they 
would perhaps have forborne to send a 
procession of little girls on the 12th of 
last October, to counsel the President 
of the United States. The banners car- 
ried by these innocents bore severely 
worded directions from their mothers 
as to how Mr. Wilson should conduct 
himself. The language used was of that 
reprehensible rudeness common to such 
counselors; the exhortations themselves 
appeared to be irrelevant. ‘American 
women demand that anarchy in the 
White House be stopped!’ puzzled the 
onlookers, who wondered what was 
happening in that sad abode of pain; 
what women these were who knew so 
much about it; and why a children’s 
crusade should have been organized 
for the control of our foreign relations. 

The last query is the easiest answer- 
ed. Picketing is a survival of the child- 
ish instinct in the human heart. It is 
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the play-spirit, about which modern 
educators talk so glibly, and which 
we are bidden to cherish and preserve. 
A society of ‘American Women Pick- 
ets’ is out to enjoy itself, and its pleas- 
ures are as simple as they are satisfying. 
To walk the streets (not unobserved), 
to elude the law that seeks to abate 
public nuisances, and to counsel the 
doubtful who are not asking for in- 
struction — what better game could be 
played, either by children, or by Peter 
Pans valiantly refusing to mature? 
The women who picketed the British 
Embassy in Washington, the British 
Consulate in New York, and the dock 
where British ships were unloading 
American imports, were merely offering 
to strangers the same attention that 
had been shown to Mr. Wilson as 
President, and to Mr. Harding as can- 
didate for the presidency. Even the 
tomb at Mount Vernon has been sur- 
rounded by pickets, bearing banners 
with the inscription, ‘Washington, 
Thou Art Truly Dead!’ To which the 
mighty shade, who in his day had heard 
all too often the sound and fury of un- 
digested counsels, and who, because he 
would not hearken, had been assailed 
as ‘a Nero, a defaulter, and a pick- 
pocket,’ might well have answered from 
the safety and dignity of the tomb, 
‘Deo gratias!’ 

When a private citizen calls at the 
White House, to ‘frankly advise’ a 
modification of the German peace- 
treaty; when a private citizen writes 
to the American Bar Association, to 
‘frankly advise’ this distinguished body 
of men to forbid any allusion to public 
affairs in their speaker’s address to them 
on the 25th of last August; when a 
private citizeness writes to the Secre- 
tary of War, to ‘frankly advise’ that he 
should treat the slacker of to-day as he 
would treat the hero of to-morrow, we 
begin to realize how far the individual 
American is prepared to dry-nurse the 
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nation. Every land has its torch-bear- 
ers, but nowhere else do they all profess 
to carry the sacred fire. It is difficult 
to admonish Frenchmen. The mental 
ease that is essential to their intercourse 
debars an academic attitude. We can 
hardly conceive a delegation of little 
French girls sent to tell M. Millerand 
what their mothers think of him. Even 
England shows herself at times impa- 
tient of her monitors. ‘Mr. Norman 
Angell is very cross with the war,’ 
observed a British reviewer dryly. 
‘Europe is behaving in her old mad way 
without having previously consulted 
him.’ 

“Causes are the proper subject of his- 
tory,’ says Mr. Brownell, ‘and char- 
acteristics are the proper subject of 
criticism.” It may be that much of our 
criticism is beside the mark, because we 
disregard the weight of history. Our 
fresh enthusiasm for small nations is 
dependent upon their docility, and upon 
their respect for boundary lines which 
the big nations have painstakingly de- 
fined. That a boundary which has 
been fought over for centuries should 
be more provocative of dispute than a 
claim staked off in Montana does not 
occur to an American who has little 
interest in events that antedate the 
Declaration of Independence. A world 
run by public opinion invites comment, 
and comment paves the way for propa- 
ganda. Countries, small, weak, and in- 
credibly old, whose sons are untaught 
and unfed, appear to be eager for sup- 
plies, and insensible to moral leadership. 
We recognize these characteristics, and 
resent or deplore them according to 
our dispositions; but for an explanation 
of the causes — which might prove en- 
lightening — we must go further back 
than Americans care to travel. 


‘I seldom consult others, and am 
seldom attended to; and I know no 
concern, either public or private, that 
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has been mended or bettered by my 
advice.” So wrote Montaigne placid- 
ly in the great days of disputation, 
when men counseled the doubtful with 
sword and gun, reasoning in platoons, 
and correcting theological errors with 
the all-powerful argument of arms. 
Few men were then guilty of tolerance, 
and fewer still understood with Mon- 
taigne and Burton the irreclaimable 
obstinacy of convictions. There reigned 
a profound confidence in intellectual 
and physical coercion. It was the opin- 
ion of John Donne, poet and pietist, 
that Satan was deeply indebted to the 
counsels of Saint Ignatius Loyola, 
which is a higher claim for the intelli- 
gence of that great churchman than 
Catholics have ever advanced. Milton, 
whose ardent and compelling mind 
could not conceive of tolerance, failed 
to comprehend that Puritanism was 
out of accord with the main currents 
of English thought and temper. He 
not only assumed that his enemies 
were in the wrong, says Sir Leslie Ste- 
phen, ‘but he often seemed to expect 
that they would grant so obvious an 
assertion.’ 

This sounds modern. It even sounds 
American. We are so confident that we 
are showing the way, we have been told 
so repeatedly that what we show is the 
way, that we cannot understand the 
reluctance of our neighbors to follow it. 
There is a curious game played by edu- 
cators, which consists in sending ques- 
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tionnaires to some hundreds, or some 
thousands, of school-children, and tabu- 
lating their replies for the enlighten- 
ment of the general public. The precise 
purport of this game has never been de- 
fined; but its popularity impels us to 
envy the leisure that educators seem to 
enjoy. A few years ago twelve hundred 
and fourteen little Californians were 
asked if they made collections of any 
kind, and if so, what did they collect? 
The answers were such as might have 
been expected, with one exception. A 
small and innocently ironic boy wrote 
that he collected ‘bits of advice.’ His 
hoard was the only one that piqued cu- 
riosity; but, as in the case of Isacke 
Bucke and the quarrelsome couple of 
Plymouth, we are left to our own con- 
jectures. 

The fourth ‘Spiritual Work of Mercy’ 
is ‘To comfort the sorrowful.’ How 
gentle and persuasive it sounds after 
its somewhat contentious predecessors; 
how sure its appeal; how gracious and 
reanimating its principle! The sorrow- 
ful are, after all, far in excess of the 
doubtful; they do not have to be as- 
sailed; their sad faces are turned to- 
ward us, their sad hearts beat respon- 
sively to ours. The eddying drifts of 
counsel are loud with disputation; but 
the great tides of human emotion ebb 
and flow in obedience to forces that 
work in silence. 


The innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the laboring surges of the world. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK? 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


New York isa great city. The horse 
is a noble animal. No one, not even in 
Boston, Chicago, or Denver, will dis- 
pute these two statements. Of course, 
the word ‘noble’ does not mean that 
the horse may not on occasion kick up 
his ‘noble’ heels and runaway. Neither 
does the word ‘great’ mean that New 
York — 

But, in the words of O. Henry, let us 


‘get on’ with the story, having pro-. 


ceeded safely so far. 

It was on the twenty-third of Janu- 
ary, 1918, that I alighted on a bit of the 
United States called New York, after 
several months in Great Britain, and 
seven days in a Liverpool hotel. My 
steamer had been driven around the 
Isle of Man by a submarine menace, 
our gunners had sunk one submarine 
in plain view of the passengers, one of 
our gunner-boys had been lost over- 
board in a tremendous gale as we round- 
ed the north of Ireland; and when at 
last the Philadelphia let us out at 1 a.m. 
on the dock at New York, it was a 
thankful cargo of passengers that hur- 
ried toward homes or hotels. 

It was ten below zero, and I went into 
the first hotel I could find. It was full, 
and the rooming clerk said there was 
n’t even standing room. 

I have never learned how to sleep 
comfortably standing up in a_ hotel 
lobby, so I went and sat down in a 
bell-boy’s chair and waited until a new 
clerk was behind the desk. It was 
then 2 A.M. 

I went up to the desk, and the clerk 
said they had one room left. It was a 
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double room, he explained; and when I 
asked the price, he said it would be, and 
was, eight dollars. 

That was two figures less than ten 
below zero, so I took it and went up 
to it. 

I don’t know to this day why it was 
called a ‘double’ room, unless because 
the charge was double what it was 
worth; but I was too tired to go down 
and ask the clerk questions. In the 
morning, however, I saw a card on the 
table which read as follows: — 

‘The Manager of this hotel will wel- 
come criticism and suggestions from his 
patrons. We do not want our guests to 
go away dissatisfied. Do not hesitate 
to prefer criticism of the management, 
if you have any.’ 

Not being quite sure from the lan- 
guage whether the Manager referred to 
my having ‘criticism’ or ‘management,’ 
I hesitated about seeing him; but the 
frank friendliness of his little card pre- 
vailed, and after breakfast I went to his 
office, where the following little dia- 
logue came off. I use the words ‘came 
off ’ with some reservation. 

Tue Guest. —I have not come to 
criticize but to ask some questions. 
Your printed card invited them. 

Tue Manacer. — I shall be glad to 
hear them. 

Tue Gurst. — My first question is 
this. You charged me eight dollars for 
six hours’ sleep in your hotel. I have 
never paid that much for sleep before, 
and I have just come from one of the 
best hotels in Europe, the Adelphi, in 
Liverpool, where I paid only $1.78 for 
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a night’s sleep in a better room than 
yours. The question I want to ask is 
this: can you tell me why you charge 
me eight dollars for one night’s sleep in 
your hotel? 

Tue ManaGer (after the proper dra- 
matic pause). — The reason is that we 
have to pay war prices for everything. 
We burn fifty tons of coal a day in this 
hotel. Food of all kinds is three times 
as expensive as it was before the war. 
Wages are four times what they were. 

(And he gave several other reasons, 
some of which I did not try to remem- 
ber. I have never been good at figures.) 

Tue Guest. — And now, will you 
kindly tell me the real reason for charg- 
ing me eight dollars for six hours’ sleep 
in your hotel? 

Tue Manacer. — The real reason is 
that the guests are willing to pay it. 
You are the first man who ever raised 
a question about the price of a room 
in this hotel. 

Tue Guest. —I must be like that 
man in a Far West hotel who asked the 
landlord for a clean towel in the wash- 
room. The landlord replied with some 
feeling, ‘Over one hundred men have 
used that towel and you are the first 
man to complain.’ 

Tue Manacer. — Never heard the 
story. But if you don’t want the room 
at eight dollars, there are a hundred 
men in line behind you who would pay 
ten dollars a night for that room and 
never ask a question. 

Tue Guest. — I don’t doubt it. But 
I was thinking of starting for home be- 
fore you raise the price. Your answer to 
my question is frank and satisfactory. 
Thank you. Good-day. 

THe Manacer. — Wait a minute. 
We don’t want our guests to go away 
dissatisfied. We aim to please — that 
is, generally. Come with me to the cash- 
ier’s window. 

He led me out and started in the 
direction of the hotel treasury. I fol- 
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lowed him, wondering if this was a 
movie scene or an advertisement. 

But to my bewilderment (for it had 
never happened to me in New York be- 
fore), the Manager said to the cashier 
lady, ‘You may cut this gentleman’s 
account in two and make it four dollars 
instead of eight dollars.’ 

And then he turned to me and said 
courteously, ‘We don’t want our guests 
to go away dissatisfied.’ 

I was looking around to see the movie 
operator, and when I recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak I was unkind enough to 
say to the Manager, ‘Thank you, sir; 
I appreciate your courtesy, but even 
now you have charged me twice what 
I paid in Liverpool.’ 

He received the blow standing and in 
silence; but as he turned to go, I ven- 
tured to ask another question. 

Tue Guest. — May I ask one more 
question? 

Tue Manacer.— You may. But 
make it brief. 

Tur Guest. — As brief as the break- 
fast. For example, my breakfast in this 
hotel this morning consisted of two 
boiled eggs, 50 cents; three small slices 
of bacon, 70 cents; two slices (small 
ones) of toast, 25 cents; a tip to the 
waiter, who was waiting for it, 25 cents; 
and for the charge ‘ per cover,’ or privi- 
lege of sitting down to the breakfast 
table, 25 cents. Total, $2.30. 

Tue Manacer. — Well — 

Tue Guest. — My question is this: 
In Liverpool I paid 72 cents forasatisfy- 
ing breakfast. Most of the food came 
from America. England has her back to 
the wall. War prices prevail. But I 
have to pay three times as much for 
breakfast in New York as I paid in 
Liverpool. Do you think 25 cents apiece 
for eggs is a fair price? 

Tue Manacer. — We do. 

Tue Guest. — But eggs are quoted 
in the market this morning at 73 cents 
a dozen. You charge me at the rate of 
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three dollars a dozen. 
that fair? 

Tue Manacer. — It is due to over- 
head charges. 

Tue Guest. —I don’t even know 
what is meant by the term, but I won- 
der if it is like charity. 

Tue Manacer. — What is that? 

Tuer Guest. — You just showed some 
to me. But sometimes it covers a mul- 
titude of profiteers. 

At this point I discovered an atmos- 
phere of coldness in the hotel lobby 
(it was still ten below), and I thanked 
the Manager for his kindness and check- 
ed out. 


Do you call 


Scene changes to two years later, 
year 1920. Same hotel, different man- 
ager. Same room, nine dollars this time 
instead of eight dollars for a night’s 
sleep. Same card on the table inviting 
criticism. Same breakfast, eggs two (2) 
for 50 cents; although the hens have 
been laying in two years’ supply for the 
cold (fresh) storage. Everything the 
same, except that bars have gone out 
under national prohibition. 

After breakfast I ventured to accept 
the invitation from the hotel manage- 
ment to criticize, so that I would not 
go away dissatisfied, with the following 
result. 

Tuer Guest. — Acting on the printed 
card which greeted me like a ‘God Bless 
Our Home’ motto in my bedroom, I 
would like to ask a question or two, so 
that I will not go away dissatisfied. 

Tue Manacer.— We will welcomeit. 

Tuer Guest.— My question is this. I 
was charged eight dollars for a night’s 
sleep here two years ago, and sleep has 
gone up one dollar. I paid 50 cents for 
two boiled eggs, 35 cents for a cup of 
coffee, 70 cents for three small slices 
of bacon, and 25 cents for two pieces 
of toast, and 25 cents ‘per cover,’ the 
same as two years ago. My question 
is this: do you consider 25 cents each 
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for eggs a fair price for a guest to pay? 

Tue Manacer. — Due to overhead 
charges. Since the war, labor, food, 
coal, linen, everything, are all double 
in price. 

Tue Guest. — But the hens are not 
onastrikeat present. And the quotation 
on eggs this morning is 65 cents a dozen. 
Yet you charge me three dollars. 

Tue Manacer.— Overhead charges. 

Tue Guest. — You havea wonderful 
echo here. It lasts for two (2) years. 

Tue MAnaGer. —? 

Tue Guest. — Never mind about 
that. But what are some of the other 
reasons besides ‘overhead charges’ for 
your prices? 

Tue Manacer.— Since the bars 
were taken out of this hotel under pro- 
hibition, we have lost a great income. 

Tue Guest. — Are you willing to 
tell me what was the profit of your bars 
in this hotel? 

Tue Manacer.—This is for private 
consumption: but our net profit from 
the sale of liquor was 22 per cent. (Ac- 
tually said by the manager of a big 
hotel in New York to the author.) 

Tuer Guest. — So in paying 25 cents 
for a boiled egg, I am really getting 
two glasses of beer thrown in? 

Tue Manacer. — Just so. 

Tue Gurst.— Now I understand 
what you mean by the ‘overhead 
charges.” Only you might change it to 
inner head. 

Tue Manacer. — Any more ques- 
tions? We don’t want you to go away 
dissatisfied. 

Tue Guest. — It would break my 
heart to leave New York ina dissatisfied 
mood. My other question is, perhaps, 
personal. But do you consider 25 cents 
apiece for eggs a fair profit? 

Tue Manacer. — We do. 

Tue Gurst.— How do you define 
the words ‘fair profit?’ 

Tue Manacer. — A fair profit is a 
reasonable profit. 
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Tue Guest. — Pardon me, but what 
do you consider reasonable ? 

But at that point his hotel mind 
broke down, like a tax assessor’s when 
you ask him what the state means when 
it requires you to give, under oath, the 
value of your library. And I went away 
without an answer. 


Scene changes from the hotel to the 
office of a New York film company. A 
year before this scene, the author had 
been asked to allow a little story of his, 
entitled ‘In His Steps,’ to be put into 
the motion-picture form. The scenario 
was now all completed and the film 
ready for production. The following 
dialogue ‘comes off’ (again the phrase 
is used advisedly) between the Author 
and the Producer. 

Tue Autuor.—I have gone over 
your scenario and I have been great- 
ly interested init. But may I ask a 
question? 

Tue Propucer. — Certainly. 

Tue Avutuor. — I feel a little reluc- 
tant about it, but I think perhaps you 
gave me the wrong scenario. 

Tue Propucer. — That is the scen- 
ario of your book. 

Tur Autor. —I am glad to knowit. 
But as I remember my story, written 
twenty-five years ago, there was no 
League of Nations in existence. I see 
notice of one here in this scenario. 

Tue Propvucer. — Sure! I had to put 
that in, to bring your story up to date. 

Tue Avutuor. — That was kind of 
you. And I noticed a few other little 
changes as I read the scenario over. 
When the story was written, there was 
no wireless, no radium, no automo- 
biles, no San Francisco earthquake, no 
Great War. I find some of all these in 
your scenario. Your description of the 
Battle of the Somme is realistic in the 
extreme. But you know it seemed to 
me a little premature — 

Tuer Propucer.— You do not under- 


stand the film business apparently. In 
order to put your story over with the 
trade here in New York and get your 
story on to Broadway, ‘the religious 
teaching of your story must be enliven- 
ed by action — dramatic action. What 
better action is there than a battle? 
That battle-scene of the Somme will 
take thousands of people and cost thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Tue Avurnor. — But the Battle of 
the Somme is not in my story. It was 
an oversight on my part, of course, not 
to work it in. At the same time, don’t 
you think it seems a little — well, a 
little strange to — to take a story writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago and put into 
it things, even as incidental as this 
Battle of the Somme, which had not 
happened when the author wrote the 
story? 

Tue Propucer. — The trade here in 
New York demands such adaptation. 
Your story would n’t go at all without 
adaptation. It must be brought up to 
date or you can’t put it over with the 
trade. 

Tue Avutuor. — Then, in order to 
adapt the story of Moses or David or 
Solomon to meet the demands of the 
film trade of New York, would you— er, 
pardon me — introduce a fight between 
two submarines, an international air- 
ship race around the globe, and a de- 
bate between Samuel Gompers and 
Hiram Johnson? 

Tue Propucer. — Sure! It would 
add dramatic action to the story. It 
would put it over. Whatever else you 
do, my dear sir, you must not let your 
feelings as an author get in the way of 
the practical presentation of your story. 
That is the main thing, of course. 

Tue Autuor. — But — this scenario 
is not — well — it is not the story I 
wrote. 

Tue Propucer (withasmile).—Bet- 
ter, I hope. 

Tue AuTuor (handing the scenario 
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over tothe Producer).— Takeit, my son, 
and may it be one of the twenty-six best 
reelers. I would n’t think for a moment 
of stealing your story. It’s a great 
story. Full of fire and blood. Add a 
few more fights to it, and I am sure it 
will more than satisfy the trade. It will 
go over the top with a whoop. Never 
mind my feelings. After reading your 
scenario I have n’t any. (Neither feel- 
ings, nor scenario.) Put in plenty of 
red fire. And don’t forget to add a mob 
scene between Colonel Harvey and 
Mark Sullivan. Bless you, my son. 
Bless you! 


Scene changes again, this time to 
Broadway. Time 8 p.m., any day. Dis- 
tance, between 42d and 69th Streets. 
Offerings to the man from Kansas, 
Oshkosh, Phoenix (Georgia), Keokuk, 
Ashtabula, and Montana — electric 
signs advertising Chewing-Gum, Truss- 
es, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Diamonds, 
Orange-Juice, and Shows. 

Out of one hundred and fifty-seven 
different shows, the man from Kansas 
concluded, from the titles displayed, 
that sex-questions, human emotions 
made common, primitive caveman pas- 
sions, and freedom from obedience to 
the Ten Commandments, especially the 
Seventh, were the subjects best calcu- 
lated to separate some fools from their 
money. According to the testimony of 
several who were willing to talk, the 
best patronized amusements in New 
York are of the sort that the newspaper 
critics tell you not to take your sister 
to see. On one evening, according to 
theatrical reports, $350,000 passed out 
of the pockets of the people into the 
pockets of the showmen. The night 
happened to be Sunday, and the rain 
interfered with the church attendance 
on Fifth Avenue. That might account 
for it. 

It was not on that particular night, 
but on another like it, that I went to see 
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what a friend of mine from Montana 
said was the greatest show in New York. 
I did not doubt his word, I simply want- 
ed to see for myself; so I joined the pro- 
cession of wise (and other) fools, and 
went. 

It was all that the man from Mon- 
tana said it was—and more. The 
story was of real human interest; it was 
true pathos, delightfully clean humor, 
wonderful acting, and it made me want 
to be a better man. There was not a 
single gun fired, no one was held up, 
there were no breathless situations, no 
one fell downstairs carrying a large part 
of the hall with him, there was not a 
single mob scene, no woman put cor- 
rosive sublimate into her husband’s 
coffee in order to make it less embar- 
rassing to marry or go off with his dear- 
est college friend — but it was a pic- 
ture that, almost without a flaw, ‘found 
me,’ as Coleridge said of the Bible; and 
when it ended, I was wiping tears from 
my cheeks, and no more ashamed of it 
than a bigger man than I who sat next 
to me. 

I was getting ready to go out and be 
kind to the first stranger I met, when, 


' without any interval on the part of the 


Union operator, there flashed on the 
curtain a most extraordinary thing, 
which kept me in my seat out of sheer 
curiosity. The reader will have to be- 
lieve this statement, as I cannot prove 
it. But what I saw for the next twen- 
ty minutes was a tremendously vulgar 
travesty (if a travesty is not vulgar to 
start with) of the Bible story of King 
Herod and John Baptist. It was doub- 
ly horrible because of the chorus-girls 
who took turns in embracing Herod and 
John Baptist. This may seem like fic- 
tion, but it is a New York fact and en- 
ters into the possible answer to the 
question at the head of this article. 

I stayed in that show-place long 
enough to lose all the virtue I had gain- 
ed from the first half of the evening, 
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and then I came away. As I went out, 
I seemed to be attracting attention 
because I was the only person who left 
before John Baptist’s head, made of 
papier maché, was brought in on the 
hood of an automobile. At least, that 
was on the poster I noticed as I went 
out of the door. I had not observed it 
as I went in. 


Under the impression left by the 
“Greatest Show in New York,’ as my 
friend from Montana truly called it, I 
was so depressed that I dropped into a 
subway. 

Before I was aware, I found myself in 
the human whirlpool that makes Poe’s 
Maelstrom look like a cup of coffee be- 
ing stirred by a customer in a Fourth 
Street restaurant, where sugar and milk 
go with the cup. 

The price of a ride in a New York 
subway is a nickel, and it is worth it. 
The ride begins just as the front end 
of the train begins to show at the end 
of the tunnel. The human whirlpool 
makes it unnecessary for the traveler to 
walk into the car, and the guards (if 
that is their official name) do the rest 
with their elbows, fists, and language. 

When I came to the top, I found 
myself clinging to one of four beauti- 
fully enameled white posts, which deco- 
rated the middle of the car. Next to me 
was an old lady hysterically crying; and 
although I knew it was not proper to 
speak to a New York lady without an 
introduction, I felt compelled to say to 
her, ‘Do not be afraid of fainting, 


madam. You cannot possibly fall down 
if you do.’ 

I had intended to get out at Union 
Square, but circumstances and a mass 
of beings who looked almost human, 
flung into the doors at every stop, made 
it seem expedient for me to keep going 
as far as the Battery. On getting out 
there I ventured to ask the guard (if 
that is his name) if the train stopped at 
Assault. 

“Assault!” he said. ‘What d’ ye 
mean?’ 

“Why,” Isaid, ‘I never heard of 
Battery without Assault. They go 
together.’ 

“Not in New York,’ he said. 

I went away, walked up to Washing- 
ton Square, climbed to the top of a bus, 
and paid ten cents to be jerked up to 
199th Street, and for ten cents more 
back to Union Square, at which point 
the driver let me get off after I had been 
carried as far as the hotel where eggs 
were, and are, two (2) for 50 cents. 


There are numbers of other things in 
New York that made an impression on 
me after I had said good-bye to the bus 
man; but the price of sleep per hour, 
the overhead charges, the 22 per cent 
profit on the cost of eggs, the adapta- 
tion of human emotions, especially re- 
ligion, to the demands of the film 
trade, the friendliness of New Yorkers 
to strangers and to one another in the 
subway cars, the — 

But, as I was saying, New York isa 
great city. 





PLANTATION PICTURES 


BY HOWARD SNYDER 


I. CERTAIN NORTHERN NOTIONS 


[Tuts is a gloomy picture, and not 
the bright one we should like to pub- 
lish. It is printed as a rudely awak- 
ening account of conditions which 
point to schools and more _ schools 
as the single road to salvation. It 
deals with extreme conditions, but 
it is the honest recital of a man born 
to other surroundings, who has not 
inherited an understanding of the ne- 
gro, yet has studied him at first hand, 
in the section where the problem is 
singularly perplexing, and, to a not 
unsympathetic stranger, often seems 
quite hopeless. Our readers must re- 
member that Mississippi is far beyond 
the extreme limit of the meliorative 
influence of Hampton and Tuskegee, 
and that the negroes here described are 
practically all tenant farm-hands. — 
Tue Eprror.] 


I 


In this paper it is my purpose neither 
to run down nor to boost up the negro. 
My only hope is to give a true picture of 
what I see with my own eyes on my 
own plantation. Iam not here speaking 
of the negro in general, but of my lit- 
tle family of tenants in particular. It 
should also be kept in mind that Iam not 
so much concerned with the old-time 
darkey as with the younger negroes. 
Many learned to love the old-time ne- 
gro, so humble, so courteous, and, many 
times, so faithful. But he is gone, and 
it is well; for were not his virtues those 
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of a slave? And slavery is not a thing 
to love. 

Let me say a few words about some 
of the common misconceptions of the 
Northerner. The first of them is 
that the negro is overworked. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Of 
downright hard work, no negro that I 
have yet come in contact with in these 
parts knows anything. Rather than 
put his shoulder to the wheel, he will 
eat a straight diet of cracked corn, 
baked into bread with no seasoning 
save salt; he will go about in cold and 
rain, with barely enough dirty rags to 
conceal his nakedness; and he will live 
in a filthy hut that offers scarcely more 
shelter than a hogpen. And all this 
while his white landlord pleads with 
him to work, at good wages. 

All told, throughout the year, the 
average tenant of my plantation works 
from ninety to one hundred and twenty 
days. And such work! moping — drag- 
ging — trifling! No Yankee farmer in 
Illinois would tolerate it for a moment. 
About ten acres of corn and six of cot- 
ton is his capacity. Of course, if his 
family is large, he can handle more. He 
has no garden to speak of, no meadow, 
no potato-patch, no poultry; and all 
this for the simple reason that he is too 
shiftless and indolent to care for such. 
One to three cows and a calf or two, to- 
gether with his mule or work-horse and 
half a dozen ‘pine-rooter’ pigs, consti- 
tute his live-stock. So we see that al- 
most no time is required for care of his 
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stock. In winter, his cows, hogs, horses, 
and mile are turned out, to live or die. 
One wonders how he ever reached such 
consummate skill in killing time. 

Regular, methodic work is utterly be- 
yond any negro I have yet had on my 
plantation. At no price can any of my 
negroes be hired to work, rain or shine, 
hot or cold, for, say, ninety consecutive 
days. To be sure, many of them, if on 
the verge of starvation, and if the wage 
is sufficiently high, will promise and 
begin. But a week or ten days at the 
outset is the limit. In all likelihood, at 
the end of three days they will begin 
to play ’possum: they will have urgent 
business in town, or dangerous illness 
will be scented across the creek. In- 
variably, they will invent some smooth 
lie, on the strength of which they hope 
to get their pay in advance. They will 
need medicine, or the family will need 
meal, or they will have a pressing debt 
which they must pay before they can go 
on with their work. Always they prac- 
tise a low, barbarous cunning. They 
will deceive you when it cannot possibly 
be of any advantage to them to do it. 

But to get back to the matter of 
wage-hands—I have had day wage- 
hands begin to whine for their day’s 
wage before the afternoon was half gone. 
Once a negro is paid in advance, I 
would like to see the man who can get a 
passable day’s work out of him in three 
days’ endeavor. None of my neighbors 
can do it, and it is needless to say that 
more authority than I possess is needed 
to do it. If I come down on him too 
hard, he slips out from under me, 
‘snucks off,’ as he says, to the branch, 
for a drink, and then skulks to his cabin 
or the woods. 

With all my efforts in the past four 
years I have failed to get an honest, fair, 
square day’s work for an honest wage. 
Leave him for half an hour, and, as 
surely as the sun shines, he will sit 
down on you. To send him to the field 
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alone is beyond the most exalted 
hope of your Southerner; as well send 
a five-year-old child. Not one field- 
hand have I had that I could trust. 
In times of pressing need, our road 
commissioner has offered double wages 
for a day’s work, but he tells me that 
this does no good; for the negro will 
then work but half as much. If a negro 
wants a pistol, a pair of shoes, a saddle, 
or a rifle, he will work long enough to 
earn money with which to buy the 
coveted article. Once it is bought, he 
is then and there done with work for a 
long time to come. If he wants a quar- 
ter or half a dollar for his lodge dues, 
he will come and work just long enough 
to earn this, but not an hour longer. 
A few times I have been foolish 
enough to employ negroes without the 
ready cash with which to make im- 
mediate settlement on completion of 
the work. In such cases they will 
hound one to distraction. I have been 
awakened in the middle of the night 
by negroes to whom I owed a quarter. 
Many times I have been awakened an 
hour before sun-up by creditors to 
whom I owed a dime. I have purposely 
put off men to whom I owed a dollar, to 
see how many times they would come 
for it. One old fellow came eleven 
times, and each time it cost him half a 
day and the invention of a new chain of 
lies. He might have earned five and a 
half dollars while hounding me for one. 
I am told that, in parts of Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, and in the more 
fertile parts of my own state, field- 
hands are bound by contracts that 
virtually amount to peonage. If one 
jumps his contract, he is brought back 
by force — not the force of law, how- 
ever, but that of his employer’s buggy- 
whip. Beyond doubt, such inhuman 
methods are practised, or have been 
practised until quite recently. Iam also 
fully aware that shameful horsewhip- 
pings with a buggy whip or trace have 
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been resorted to in some places as a 
means of forcing a negro to work, once 
he was in the field. But this was before 
the late war and the great exodus of 
negroes to the North. Whether this is 
still the practice on large plantations, I 
cannot say. At no time since we have 
owned this plantation, — that is, in the 
past ten years, — has it been practised in 
this part of the state — Central Missis- 
sippi. I have my first negro-flogging to 
see, and I suspect that I shall never see 
it. Neither do planters in these parts 
bring back their runaway negroes with 
whip and pistol, or in any other way. I 
have known several negroes to sneak 
off in the middle of the cotton season; 
but none of the landlords sought to 
bring them back, although the negroes 
owed them considerable sums of money 
which had been spent: for provisions, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
runaways’ cotton would be lost for want 


of labor. 
II 


A second misconception of the 
Yankee is that the negro is woefully 
cowed and maltreated in general. Not 
in this part of the state. There are a 
score of lawyers in Canton, our county 
seat, to defend him at law and uphold 
his rights. If it were not for the white 
bosses, the negroes would suffer im- 
mensely more than they do at present. 
It is to his white boss that the negro 
goes when in need of a physician. If I 
do not guarantee the local physician his 
fee, he will not visit the negroes on my 
place, for they would invariably seek 
some loophole of escape when his bills 
were presented. It is the white man 
who must arbitrate differences, protect 
one negro from other negroes, protect 
his crop from poor white farmers and 
pilfering negroes, supply ready cash to 
him for a multiplicity of exigencies 
which flash up during the year — aid in 
the erection of churches, in case of fire 
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(which, let me say, is very frequent), 
give provisions and household’ neces- 
sities; of course, erect a new house; and, 
last of all, give advice each and every 
day in the year. Never a day passes 
without some negro coming for advice, 
and many times it must be given before 
he comes. When in trouble at the court- 
house, that is, when sued or arrested, 
he goes to his white man; when star- 
vation kicks so hard that he must 
seek work, he again goes to his white 
man; and lastly, when he wants credit 
he always goes to his landlord or some 
white man — and credit he must al- 
ways have. If Uncle Albert has a bal- 
ance of two hundred dollars, or four hun- 
dred for that matter, in the fall, when 
settlements are made, he will spend it 
in the most childish way imaginable, 
as will nine out of ten of my negroes. 
It will last only a few weeks. If I give 
him two months’ provisions in one lot, 
he will carry the greater part of them to 
the neighborhood girls, or sell them and 
spend the money. I have known-him 
to come for a sack of flour, and carry it 
off to a mulatto girl, and the next day 
come back to me with a chain of cun- 
ning lies, on the strength of which he 
hoped to get more flour. 

A plantation negro must have a stip- 
ulated allowance handed out weekly, 
or, in some cases, monthly. It must be 
charged against his future crop. The 
negroes themselves are the authors of 
the slavish credit system of the South. 
Foresight, as a white man practises it, 
is no virtue of theirs. No negro with 
whom I have come in contact in the 
past four years, with the exception of 
Uncle Charlie, has the power to save. 
Only in rare cases do we find ‘field- 
negroes who can do this, and they very 
frequently become landowners. The 
average negro is in this matter, as he is 
in hundreds of others, like a child that 
has been freely pampered and coddled. 

The now appeals more to a field 
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negro than the to-morrow. Nothing can 
hold him if he wants to walk about, as 
he says, visit the neighborhood girls, or 
just bask in the sun. Hundreds of big 
stout men can be seen on the streets of 
the county seat and of the numerous 
villages throughout the county, each 
and every day, Sunday excepted. And 
all these idle, pilfering negroes are hope- 
lessly in debt. The landlord’s corn rots 
in the field, his silo remains unfilled, his 
meadow wasting, and not a man can be 
hired. I pastured my meadow this year 
(1919), because I knew I could not hire 
a single man to help me put it up. Yet 
it is the landlord or some other white 
man who must advance the provisions 
regularly each year. It hardly looks as 
if the negro got the worst of it. 

In some ways the negro is shamefully 
mistreated — mistreated through len- 
iency. Ironclad laws and strict enforce- 
ment, such as some of them knew in the 
army, would bea blessing to the poor, im- 
provident, suffering negro. Yet I know 
of no part of the United States where 
the laws are looser than here in Missis- 
sippi. The negro does almost as he likes, 
a few crimes of violence excepted. 

It was once my good fortune to live 
for a short time in Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan. I was filled with admiration of 
the laws and of their enforcement, and 
of the respect of the people for law. I 
have often thought that, if we had a few 
labor laws in operation down here in my 
corner of the South, things would take 
on a different color. In the county in 
which I live no one even knows what a 
labor law is. To force a negro to work is 
utterly beyond their most exalted hope. 
They let starvation do this. 

We should remember also that this 
leniency is practised in relation to their 
crimes as well as their shiftlessness. In 
November, 1919, Sandy, a young ne- 
gro of this plantation, shot and killed 
Frankie, a young negro woman, the 
mother and sole support of three little 
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girls. Sandy was fined one hundred 
dollars and sentenced to thirty days’ 
work on the streets of the county seat; 
but, on reconsideration, his sentence was 
commuted to seven days. Last winter 
(1918), Joshua Nichols waylaid and shot 
through the legs a harmless old mulatto, 
beat him over the head with a pistol, 
and left him to die in a chilling winter 
storm. For this atrocious crime, Joshua 
was given three years on the state farm. 

For stealing, the penalty is very 
slight, generally nothing at all; for per- 
jury, wife-beating, fighting, desertion of 
family, seduction of negro girls and 
women, generally nothing whatever is 
done in such out-of-the-way sections as 
this in which I live. Only in case of the 
gravest crimes does the law extend to 
such outlying districts as mine. 

In another sense, the negro is gravely 
mistreated — through the efforts to get 
control of the money he makes from his 
crop. Very frequently the landlords 
lay out some bait to catch the negro’s 
money. This, together with the wide- 
spread indifference of the white man 
toward the negroes’ school, I consider 
among the worst charges against him 
in his relations with the negroes of 
to-day. 


Itt 


A third erroneous notion is that the 
negro is habitually good-natured and 
kind. I am told by aged Southerners 
that, during slavery, and for a number 
of years after the war, the meekness 
and lack of resentment of the negro to- 
ward the white man was proverbial. This 
is all changed with the younger genera- 
tion. The average field negro of to-day 
is likely to be something of a brute in 
his own family, and sullen and surly in 
his relations with his own people, and 
with his landlord. It was only a 
few days ago that Bertha, a negro 
woman who lives just across the road 
from me, whipped her ten-year-old 
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son to death. Down on the ground 
she held him, and witha doubled plough- 
line (small cotton rope) she beat and 
beat. Within an hour after the last whip- 
ping the boy died in a nervous fit. I was 
not at home when it happened; but my 
mother relates the case in much detail, 
having gone twice that day and stopped 
the woman from whipping her child. 

My reader may ask why I did not 
prosecute her. I could not. Fifty ne- 
groes would have appeared in court to 
swear that she never touched the child, 
to say nothing of her white boss, who 
might likewise have sworn for her. 
Here again it is the landlord’s greed for 
a few paltry dollars that determines his 
conduct. She would not even have gone 
to jail, for her white man would have 
put up a thousand-dollar bond for her, 
and thus have saved her little crop 
and secured his rent fee of seventy-five 
or a hundred dollars. And here again 
the white man mistreats the negro by 
upholding him in his crimes. 

Not a few times have I seen such at- 
tempted prosecutions come to naught. 
Perjury is no crime down here, and a 
negro will swear to anything under 
heaven if he thinks it to his advantage. 
A lawsuit with a plantation negro is an 
impossibility. Also, it must be remem- 
bered that little interest is awakened 
at the county seat by such crimes. 

The question naturally presents it- 
self: what do we see when we hold 
Bertha’s atrocious crime up to the 
light? I should answer, paroxysms of 
unrestrained rage. None of the negroes 
on my plantation try to restrain them- 
selves in many instances where a white 
man thinks restraint imperious. Bertha 
was furiously mad, mad beyond any 
hint of restraint. Her fury had to spend 
itself, and it did. 

We should not, however, say that the 
negro is unrestrained in all things, as so 
many casual observers do. The point 
is that he thinks self-restraint neces- 
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sary only under very few circumstances. 
As the women are often cruel to 
their children, so are their men often 
cruel to them. The negro woman gets 
her full quota of whippings. She must 
obey her man, or, as he says, ‘take the 
timber.’ And such despotic authority 
as he exercises! If she wishes to go 
across the plantation on a neighborly 
visit, she must seek his permission. I 
have seen Bertha’s husband, Bavon, 
follow her about their premises, carry- 
ing a hickory stick, and swearing he 
would whip her if she did not do thus 
and so; and he did it, too. And still 
more brutal is the treatment of the old 
and feeble men and women who are 
beyond work. They too must ‘mind.’ 
Not long ago, I asked Uncle Will, an 
old, feeble tenant of mine, how he 
managed to live harmoniously with his 
aged and feeble mother, since her mind 
had failed and she had become so child- 
ish. His answer was ready. ‘Mr. Sny- 
ders, I’ze hab ter whip her; she just 
hab ter be fetched down.’ Likewise 
do they whip the insane. Since I came 
down, two negro girls in this neighbor- 
hood have gone insane. The parents 
of both girls whip them shamefully, 
saying they are too ‘hard-headed.’ 
Not only is our negro cruel in a direct 
way: he is cruel indirectly, as well. For 
example, Uncle Handy recently dug 
and sold most, if not all, of the pota- 
toes his feeble old Martha raised. This 
was the only vegetable they cultivated 
during the year, and of course was much 
needed. Aunt Martha managed to raise 
some forty chickens — a very rare and 
remarkable thing. Handy sold the last 
one of them. He will spend every cent 
of the money from these sales on himself. 
I heard only a few days ago that he had 
set his mind on selling his hogs, thus 
depriving his family of their winter’s 
meat. Yet my reader should not forget 
that it was feeble old Martha and a 
fourteen-year-old girl who put out and 
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cultivated the whole of Handy’s corn 
and cotton. Handy boasts that he 
turned not a shovelful of dirt during the 
year, and I think he is honest in his 
boast, for, so far as I know, he has not 
worked a single day during the year. 
Even if he does not sell his winter’s 
meat, once it is butchered, cured, and 
put away, he will carry the key of the 
meat-box; his family will have meat 
only at his pleasure. Just so they act in 
hundreds of instances; a generous deed, 
judged by our standards of culture, 
one seldom sees in a field negro. 

Let me give a few more examples of 
negro customs, which seem to us cruelly 
selfish, but which a negro thinks noth- 
ing about. During the first year of the 
influenza epidemic, my man, John 
Bradshaw, a widower without children, 
was taken ill while visiting some rela- 
tives three or four miles away. Word 
came to John that the neighborhood 
hogs, which are always turned out to 
range where they will in the winter, 
were destroying his baled cotton. John 
then sent word to his nearest neighbor, 
who lived no more than a stone’s throw 
from the old stable in which John had 
stored his cotton, asking him to go out 
and nail up the door. Not a foot would 
that neighbor stir. ‘Was n’t my cotton; 
ain’t my fault if de hogs eat hit up.” A 
few months later the only cow of an old 
invalid negro, who lives about a quar- 
ter of a mile from John’s cabin, got tan- 
gled up in the briars within fifty yards 
of John’s front door. Do you think 
John would go out and release that 
cow, or even tell his neighbor about her? 
Not he. She died in his own door-yard. 

Jealousy is a common variety of the 
negro’s selfishness. Last winter (1918- 
1919) I bought rubber boots for Uncle 
Albert and George, paying for the boots 
myself and giving the negroes an op- 
portunity to work for me and return 
the purchase price. Robert, my old 
widower, wanted boots, but he had 
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good shoes, so I thought he might work 
for his five dollars before I sent for the 
boots. This he would not do, offering 
one smooth lie and then another by 
way of excuse. Not until late in the 
spring did I learn of the refusal to work. 
A fit of rage opened the gates of his 
mind, and he told me that I had bought 
boots for the other negroes, and had let 
them wear them while working out the 
purchase price; but as I had refused to 
do as much for him, he thought his 
rights neglected. Needless to say, he 
waded through the snow and slush all 
winter rather than curb his child-like 
jealousy. 


IV 


A fourth misconception of the North- 
erner is that the negro gan be readily 
taught. After reaching maturity, he is 
well-nigh hopeless. Experience seems 
to teach him almost nothing. For ex- 
ample, he will buy a horse, starve it, 
run it, overwork it, and expose it to the 
storms of winter. It gets poor, weak, 
and, in a few months, dies. He sees his 
white man’s horse well-kept and ser- 
viceable for a number of years. Yet, 
neither by his own experience, by ob- 
servation of his landlord’s methods, nor 
by any process of reasoning on the part 
of his white man, can he be brought to 
see that his method is wrong. Obsti- 
nately set in his ways, and fearful of 
any change, he offers a problem that cer- 
tainly is difficult of solution. He farms 
his little patch of land precisely as his 
parents and grandparents did; his child- 
ren grow up in a striking likeness of 
himself; custom rules with an iron hand. 

A reasoning man lays aside the con- 
clusions of his ancestors and seeks con- 
clusions from the facts before him. But 
this is not the way of primitive man. He 
reverses the process by holding fast to 
all the traditions handed down by his 
ancestors, and fails to draw inferences 
from the existing facts before him. It is 
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the hand of the past that stands in the 
way of logical conclusions in my dusky 
brothers. My man, George, will under 
no condition carry fresh meat while 
riding his mare, saying it invariably 
causes her to lose her colt. I tell him 
that I have often carried fresh meat 
while riding my saddle mares; but, 
of course, to no avail. My assertions 
meet a long line of traditions, and 
traditions are not easily overcome. 
When a new condition presents itself, 
my negroes seem to go backward and as- 
sociate it with whatever of personal and 
traditional experience they may have. 
To make of a man a reasoning being is 
to overcome the traditional associations 
of his mind. 


V 


Although my Northern friends be- 
lieve our Southern negroes to be mal- 
treated, cowed, and overworked, yet 
they also believe them to be cheer- 
ful, contented, and happy. A strange 
paradox seems this last of the miscon- 
ceptions of-which I shall speak. First, 
let me remind my reader that this is a 
land of barren hills and worn-out bot- 
toms. The negroes in these parts farm 
land that was exhausted of anything 
like fertility forty years ago. Ten to 
fifteen bushels of corn is a good yield. 
Even in these days of high prices, 
eighty to a hundred dollars is an aver- 
age allowance for six months’ provis- 
ions for a family of three or four. This 
is only fifteen to eighteen dollars per 
month. During my first year, not a few 
of the old and feeble begged at my door 
for meat-rinds. But however near the 
verge of starvation, they will not culti- 
vate a garden, care for poultry, preserve 
vegetables or wild fruits, or milk a cow 
with anything like regularity. 

They are almost invariably debt-rid- 
den. I have but one on my place who 
does not have to be supplied with provi- 
sions. This is a land of deeds of trust. 
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Everything the negro owns must be 
put up with the landlord, merchant, or 
banker, as security for his provisions. 
And the provisions are nearly always 
doled out in small allowances— a lit- 
tle sugar, a few pounds of lard com- 
pound, a few cans of green coffee, and 
now and then a five-pound piece of salt 
pork, are all the negro may hope for. 

Notoriously poor, debt-ridden, un- 
derfed — yes, this is right; now add to 
this the darkness of densest ignorance. 
No Northerner who has not studied 
conditions in the South, or among 
primitive people elsewhere, can by the 
wildest flights of imagination conceive 
an idea of the enormity of the negro’s 
ignorance. Of all the negroes on this 
place, I think of but one who can read 
and write. And writing among the 
educated runs something like this: 
‘Hab yar pol shar har’ (Have your 
plough sharpened here). I happened to 
notice this on the side of a little black- 
smith shop the other day. Few of them 
can add, subtract, or multiply. None of 
them know how old they are, and few 
know where they were born. 

The average plantation negro knows 
almost nothing about the care of his 
body. He eats at any hour of the day or 
night, and when he eats, he gorges until 
it hurts. He is a fiend for snuff and 
cigarettes, and always has a mania for 
whiskey. His sleep is irregular, and his 
clothing almost never sufficient to 
protect him from rain and cold. He 
knows nothing of drugs. About a 
month ago, one of the negroes on my 
own plantation gave birth to a child. 
The custom is to summon no physician 
unless things go badly. Well, she did 
not recover as readily as she should; so 
about a week after the child was born, 
the doctor wassummoned. He left some 
camphor with the instructions, ‘Add a 
few drops of camphor to half a glass of 
water and take every three hours.’ The 
girl thought it read, ‘Add a few drops 
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of water to half a glass of camphor.’ She 
took a few doses according to this the- 
ory, and died from the effects. 

The negro’s ignorance of the out- 
side world is that of a little child. Cot- 
ton they believe to grow the world over. 
Washington and Florida, Maine and 
California, are only other Mississip- 
pis. To talk to them about the outside 
world is to talk in a foreign language, 
for about it they know nothing what- 
soever. 

Likewise are they ignorant of meas- 
urement. Throughout the whole of 
their lives my tenants have been rent- 
ers, yet none of them can measure off 
an acre of land. None of them know 
how many acres they rent. They would 
not believe me if I told them. Last 
fall, Robert Southerland wanted to rent 
just forty acres, even. I offered him a 
piece of land which measured exactly 
eighty acres, but ‘Hit hain’t half ’nuff, 
boss.” A negro knows his boundary as 
such and such a ditch, a big elm tree, or 
a sassafras thicket. But more than this 
he neither knows nor cares to know. 

Again, the younger negroes are 
ignorant of the mechanical arts. They 
can neither mend their shoes with any 
degree of neatness, build a passable fire- 
place, nor repair or replace a broken 
spring in a pistol. About the history of 
the United States, none of them, old or 
young, know anything. No negro on 
this place can tell me one thing about 
George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, or Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, add to the negro’s poverty, 
his debts, and his ignorance another 
common burden, that of being filthy, 
and we have, in a vague way, a picture 
of the happy negro in the sunny South! 
How filthy he is, no Northerner can im- 
agine. His bedclothes he will use for 
months, and even years, without wash- 
ing, and this in a notoriously sweaty 
climate, where both whites and blacks 
are liquefied daily for six months in the 


year. The dogs, chickens, hogs, and 
myriads of flies come and go about the 
house at their leisure. Very likely a 
sow or two and the smaller pigs will 
sleep under the house; for a certainty 
the dogs will. Such filth as may be found 
in negro cabins, I have nowhere seen 
the like of. 

So we see that, from our standard, 
he lives a wretched life. But from his 
standard it is different. We must not 
think that he feels the weight of his 
ignorance, poverty, and squalor, as he 
would had he ever known anything dif- 
ferent, or as a cultured person, be he 
black or white, would feel it. A field 
negro lives in a kind of perpetual doze, 
a dreamy haze. He is never very anx- 
ious for anything. I know of nothing 


that will stir him up to any marked 
degree except whiskey and a revival. Of 
the former he gets none, save a little 
moonshine, and the latter comes but 
once a year and lasts but a week or two. 
So his life moves on, year after year, 
with the greatest uniformity. 


Noth- 
ing disturbs for any length of time the 
uniform and listless torpor of his exist- 
ence. The climate is a kind of natural 
anesthetic to all kinds of acute pain. 
Life moves at a low pressure; at times 
the wheels can barely be seen to turn. 
Add to this his inevitable cigarette and 
omnipresent snuff, and some idea may 
be had of the sluggishness of a planta- 
tion negro. 

To the average white man, the mind 
of a field negro seems to be a strange 
mixture of callousness and stagnancy. 
Of spiritual suffering he knows little. 
If his children die, he soon forgets it. 
Life is held cheap. Of all the graves in 
the old graveyard here on my planta- 
tion, only one is marked with head- and 
foot-stone. There is not a single monu- 
ment in the graveyard. Ask any of my 
negroes where his departed ones are 
buried, and he can only answer, ‘Ou der 
somewha; I’ze da kna just wha.’ His 
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sorrows soon slip away, and for his 


pleasures he never gets very anxious. ° 


Despondency is not for him; he is too 
indifferent to life for this. Suicide one 
never hears of in these parts; I know of 
not a single case. His wife may leave 
him and go to St. Louis with a neigh- 
bor’s son; his children may die of 
neglect, exposure, or disease; yet all this 
will not sadden his days. Like all 
primitive peoples, he cries and moans 
dreadfully for a few days, or weeks at 
most, then takes up with another mate 
and goes on reproducing his kind. 

He is never long detached from life — 
a few days, or weeks, at most, cover the 
period of mourning. No catastrophe, 
however great, can long estrange him 
from his fellows. A negro hermit I have 
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never seen. Solitude is unknown to any 
negro with whom I have yet become 
acquainted. He always wants to go, 
as he says, in a crowd. 

So it behooves us to consider the 
mind of the negro, as well as his en- 
vironment, before we say he is happy or 
miserable. Possibly he is neither happy 
nor miserable, as we conceive happiness 
and misery. He is primitive. We do 
not bemoan ourselves about the misery 
of the primitive Indians, and they live 
much like our primitive negroes. Yet 
somehow or other my Northern friends 
are given to a long tale of woe about the 
poor negro. The truth is that his condi- 
tions are those of the primitive man, 
with a good deal of the white man’s 
civilization mixed in. 


BOOKSELLING 


BY H. C. PORTER 


To readers of Mr. Newton’s alluring 
portrayal of the ‘Amenities of Book- 
Collecting’ it would seem very daring 
to assert that, on the other hand, there 
are amenities in bookselling other than 
those of the baser sort presumably as- 
sociated with any profitable financial 
transaction. Yet, were there not such 
counterbalancing amenities, my work 
as a book-clerk would, indeed, have 
been barren of its most pleasurable 
experiences. Moments of depression, 
too, for that matter, there were, as no 
doubt also to Mr. Newton himself; but, 
in listing the amenities of life, it is 
wiser to follow his example and make 
no attempt to strike a credit balance. 

The almost envious exclamations of 


customers, on the joy it must be to live 
in such intimate contact with books, 
are of such frequent occurrence that I 
could not, if I had not already realized 
it, be unaware that the mere oppor- 
tunity of working in a bookstore might 
be regarded, in itself, as a privilege. 
If there is pleasure in possession, it will 
be admitted that that pleasure, even if 
but a transitory one, has been mine 
— possession of many books; of books 
with an aristocratic lineage both of 
authorship and binding. Then, too, 
the joy of discovery I have had in 
feeling, for some unaccountable reason, 
a personal response in some book of no 
known reputation, whose praises have 
been sung by no blatant critic! It has 
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awaited modestly the recognition of its 
idiosyncrasies by some temperamental 
customer with tastes equally bizarre. 

The pangs of parting with some of 
my transitory treasures assume the 
character of an actual pleasure if, in 
selling them, I can feel, as sometimes 
one instinctively does, that this trans- 
fer of possession assures them perma- 
nently the fond care and appreciation 
that I feel they deserve, removed from 
the.soiled hands and meticulous gaze of 
the merely idle curious. One soon has 
favorites, and is fearful lest some other 
salesman, unappreciative of their pe- 
culiarly appealing virtues, may dis- 
pose of them to some customer whose 
only interest is to spend a goodly sum 
of money in the purchase of an obliga- 
tory present. 

Not to be overlooked, either, is the 
charm of the chance acquaintance that, 
growing into quick, even if brief, blos- 
som, at times accompanies some pecu- 
liarly personal transfer of ownership: 
a momentary sympathetic recognition 
of similar tastes. Springing out of that 
desire, common to all, to share our ap- 
preciation, there develops an exhilarat- 
ing sense of intimacy. It is as if a newly 
made acquaintance had passed the test 
of introduction to older friends. 

In recommending books to custom- 
ers unaccustomed to selecting books, 
timidly aware of their own limitations, 
but with an instinctive desire for things 
worth while, my pleasure is like that of 
a Socrates in opening the eyes of his 
pupils to a perception of the good and 
beautiful. The assumption that I must 
be an undisputed authority, fitted to 
guide and advise because I live sur- 
rounded by such evidences of know- 
ledge, though naive, gives to my words 
an almost sacrosanct character. I forget 
that I am only a clerk, whose sole pur- 
pose in life is to sell books for the profit 
of another. I rise to higher levels; I am 
no longer merely a worker for hire; I 
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become, to myself, a factor in the great 
advance of civilization. I have the 
feeling that, through my efforts, I may 
be able, perhaps, to add something to 
the life-happiness of another. More- 
over, if I suggest wisely, I may put a 
straw in the way of the selfish exploita- 
tion now practised by the purveyors of 
ideas and amusements. I shall then 
have an extra reason for self-congratula- 
tion, and be spurred on to continue my 
private warfare against those profaners 
of the standards of good taste. 
Incidentally, I learn much of the in- 
ward character and hopes, and even of 
the mode of living, of my quasi-pupils. 
Through chance spontaneous outbursts 
of confidence, to which even the most 
reserved are at times forced to yield, I 
find myself suddenly transferred to the 
position of financial, as well as moral, 
adviser. Will the continued possession 
of a ten-dollar bill, or even a Liberty 
bond, be of more value to the children 
than the acquisition of the book under 
consideration? Questions of school-ad- 
vancement, staying at home evenings, 
and similar weighty problems, are in- 
volved. In the solution, my advice 
is sought as that of one who has been 
through it all and so must know. 
Since so evidently to be accounted the 
chiefest of the amenities of a book- 
clerk’s life, it is almost superfluous to 
allude to those less frequent occasions 
when my work brings me in mental 
touch with a genuine book-lover, a 
connoisseur of all that is included in 
the word book. Instead of being the 
position of imparting, mine becomes 
the reverse one. What a wealth of in- 
formation I seem to myself to be ab- 
sorbing! I feel my own horizon of 
appreciation bursting its narrow store- 
limitations, under the kindly stimulus 
of inciting talks about books. Impelled 
by his own enthusiastic love of them, 
my quondam customer now becomes 
transformed into my preceptor. With 
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pitying regret for my incomprehensible 
inability to feel and appreciate as he 
does, he insists on elevating me to his 
plane. He will not be content until I 
too share his peculiar delight in some 
special feature of a book. In running 
critical comments on the characteris- 
tics of its author, his comparative 
points of excellence or inferiority will 
be so illustrated and magnified, that 
one must, for the time being, at least, 
both feel and realize them. In addi- 
tion, moreover, one needs but listen, 
to acquire, willy-nilly, not only a glim- 
mering understanding of the intrica- 
cies of special or rare editions, but, inci- 
dentally, a properly chastened taste in 
respect to book-bindings, as well as a 
knowledge of the names of noted bind- 
ers. There is, however, as an offset to 
such pleasurable experiences, the draw- 
back of an underlying fear of my ability 
to remember and fully assimilate, when 
so much more has been intimated than 
actually said. If one could but read 
what will never be written! 

In the matter of selecting presents, 
a sympathetic interest requires that I 
should understand the difficulties of 
making a proper selection, while, at 
the same time, I must be able to feel, 
in anticipation, the surprised pleasure 
of the recipient. The number of Ru- 
baiyats I have helped on their way, in 
the first gush of a giver’s desire to give 
something, looms overwhelmingly in my 
conscience, hardened as it has become 
by many similar transactions. 

When a specific request for a book is 
made, my position is merely that of a 
receiver of cash and wrapper of parcels. 
Although it may be that I know the 
book is not the one for the special pur- 
poses desired, it is of course my busi- 
ness to supply it. My pride in the re- 
sponsibility of my position is somewhat 
hurt if I feel instinctively that this 
particular book, although otherwise 
commendable, is not the right book at 
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this particular time, for this particular 
person: a feeling, however, that by its 
poignancy serves only to accentuate 
my awareness that this transaction of 
selling has lost something of its sordid 
character of merely enhancing the sum- 
total of my day’s sales. 

But in the majority of cases, the 
selection of a book is more or less in the 
hands of the seller. To so great an ex- 
tent is this true, that I have always 
claimed that, if booksellers would, they 
could materially lessen the sale of such 
books as those of Messrs. and ‘ 
now seemingly so popular; and this, too, 
in spite of the customary advertising 
propaganda. In my experience, the de- 
mand is not for a definite title but for 
‘a good book.’ By this is meant, I soon 
discover from the reply to my inter- 
ested questioning, perhaps a detective 
story, or ‘any good book not a war- 
book,’ or, perhaps, a ‘funny book.’ But 
in any case, when the book is not dis- 
tinctly specified, it is always easy, while 
satisfying the purchaser, to avoid sug- 
gesting books of the exaggerated type. 
Ido not refer to books of questionable 
morality, but to those whose bad taste 
would be condemned by all whose sense 
of discrimination had not been vitiated 
by too much reading of only that sort, 
or by the financial profit of their sale. 
The standard of taste of one conscious 
of a lack of critical ability, is, at bot- 
tom, based on what he has been led to 
believe has the approval of those who, 
he thinks, are in a position to know. 

In bookstores where extra bonuses or 
commissions are given for getting rid 
of dead stock at reduced rates, a clerk 
may still exercise his discretion. When, 
as is often the case, the unsaleability of 
a work is not due to bad quality of its 
contents, a clerk may not only enrich 
himself but have the satisfaction of 
benefiting a customer, by persuading 
him to take the chance thus offered to 
acquire a good book at a reduced price. 
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With incidents interesting from the 
side-lights they afford on the comédie 
humaine, a book-clerk is abundantly 
supplied: husbands whose fondness for 
books has to be curbed by a wife’s 
watchfulness; the circumventing ruses 
employed; the whispered hint, the con- 
fiding glance, — or, shall I say, wink, 
— sufficient to suggest to one the de- 
sire that the book be laid aside until 
the fates should be more kind. Often, 
when the wife is not present, without a 
spoken word that might savor even of 
an implication of disloyalty to the mari- 
tal bond, I am directed to send the 
books to the office, with the superadded 
nervous caution to be sure that the bill 
is similarly addressed. This direction is 
natural enough, and would arouse no 
suspicion, were it not for that nervous 
caution and the furtive look of daring 
that accompanies it. A determination 
to commit a crime would scarcely re- 
quire more courage. How the books are 
finally smuggled from office to home, I 
can only guess. Perhaps when the wife 
is conveniently away for a day or so; 
or it may be along with the business 
papers that the ‘poor dear’ has to toil 
over in the lonely hours of night — ‘he 
is so overworked.’ 

Sometimes these inner glimpses call 
up a pitying feeling of revolt against the 
limitations that an early lack of educa- 
tion imposes on one struggling for men- 
tal growth: the hard, crusted soil that 
the growing seed has to break before 
reaching the light. A request for a copy 
of the ‘Sanskrit? made me hesitate 
long, fearing that my own perfunctory 
acquaintance with the titles of books 
was at fault. Finally, however, it came 
out that a statement in a footnote, to 
the effect that a puzzling passage was 
different in the Sanskrit, had aroused 
the praiseworthy desire to possess the 
book with that supposed title. 
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The pathos, occasionally, of the mo- 
tive for a purchase checks a too curious 
speculative interest in life’s history and 
converts it into a real active sympathy. 
This was particularly so in war-time 
— the hesitating purchase of a book for 
an errant beloved one, in the doubting 
hope that it would be read and would 
implant the seed of a desire for better 
living. The overmastering urge felt by 
some natures to confide their joys and 
sorrows may not always be withstood, 
nor may the clerk, whose best asset must 
be his quality of sympathetic respon- 
siveness, repel such confidences, even 
if he have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to receive them. 

Such incidents of daily occurrence 
furnish material for speculative thought 
to a book-clerk who feels that acquaint- 
ance with life as it is, is its chief amen- 
ity. Probably any clerk whose work 
brings him into direct personal contact 
with his customers has similar oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with 
life in its varying shades and aspects: 
but the questions and conversations 
about books tend necessarily to reveal 
modes of thought and ideas, thus put- 
ting a book-clerk more peculiarly into 
direct touch with the real inner per- 
sonality of his customers. 

The desire to find in my own life 
something that would, if only in imag- 
ination, lift it out of its merely money- 
making, bread-and-butter aspect has 
possibly tinged my mental vision with 
an unwarranted roseate hue. Still,if the 
amenities I recount would not be such 
to others; if I have fooled myself, and 
have not been so helpful an influence on 
the lives of my customers as [ like to 
think I may have been, I have, at least, 
succeeded in glossing over the hum- 
drum, monotonously depressing mo- 
ments incident to a life of otherwise 
limited responsibility. 
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THE STORY OF A SWEET LITTLE GIRL 


BY AN 


I coup tell many stories about 
Ayshan’s childhood; for she was a pu- 
pil in my first love among schools, in 
the days when no child on earth seemed 
to me common. I had not yet grown 
unappreciative of the quaint ways 
which the girls of that group had of 
showing their child-love for me. Every 
day, charming me, they increased my 
vocabulary. I remember the very hour 
I learned from them the Punjabi equiv- 
alent of ‘wee ’uns’ —a word which my 


ignorance interpreted as ‘little chunks.’ 
I liked the idea of the expression so 
much that I used to amuse myself and 
them by calling them carefully thought- 


out variations of it. ‘Come on, now, 
wee bits,’ I would say to them, ‘let’s 
do it this way!’ Or, ‘How many times, 
little pieces of life, have I toask younot 
to leave your needles on the floor — for 
your little bare feet?’ Or, ‘Stop quar- 
reling, small scraps; love each other.’ 

One day I heard Ayshan exclaim with 
spirit to a newcomer who was scorning 
my unidiomatic endearments, ‘ Of course 
no one else talks that way! She makes 
those names up for us. She pulls them 
right out of the love in her heart.’ 
Anyone who could have heard her 
tone, without staying awake nights to 
compose new names, would have been, 
indeed, a poor stick. 

I shall always cherish one Christmas 
day she immortalized for me. When 
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one is just as many miles away from 
home as it is possible to get on this 
globe, Christmas is apt to be, for the 
sentimental, a bitter occasion. In the 
middle of the morning of Ayshan’s day, 
one hundred small, tinkling girls were 
seated cross-legged on the brick pave- 
ment of the school court, golden sun- 
light flowing round them like a blind- 
ing sea, parrots screaming in the trees 
beyond the wall. I had just finished dis- 
tributing to the gaudy little rainbows 
a hundred dolls ordered with a grand 
disregard for expense accounts, when I 
became sickeningly aware that joy had 
turned to tragedy. Ina flash I saw my 
terrible mistake: only half the dolls 
were fair-haired! The girls with the 
yellow-haired children were marveling 
over them, glowing, caressing them 
with mother-ecstasy; while those who 
had been given dark-haired children 
were blinking to keep back tears. 

Surely no blunder but Balaclava equal- 
ed mine! I might have known that every 
child would want a fair baby, like the 
lovely English children who are occa- 
sionally carefully conducted through 
our street! The second I perceived this, 
one small child threw down her heart- 
breaking gift and stretched out on the 
floor, sobbing. Ayshan was nearest me; 
so, inspired verbally for once, I picked 
up her rejected child. 

“What a nice baby she is!’ I said to 
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her. ‘Don’t you think she looks like 
me?’ 

Almost before I had finished, her thin 
little face grew gay and proud. 

‘Oh!’ she cried out to the girl next 
her, ‘I don’t think much of your faded 
doll. Look at mine! She’s the color of 
the Miss Sahib!’ 

Instantly the sun burst out over the 
mourners. Mourners, did I say? Tri- 
umphant boasters, rather! They hug- 
ged their children with perfect satis- 
faction. But Ayshan gloried most. 
Did anyone dare to suggest before her 
loyal little face that the Miss Sahib 
had not the most beautiful hair in the 
world? She tolerated no such sugges- 
tion. The Anglo-Saxon mothers were 
so overcome by the sudden desirability 
of my complexion, that I had to defend 
them from her vaunting. If the dark- 
haired dolls were like me now, the fair- 
haired ones were exactly like me when 
I was a baby. And so, having restored 
hilarity to the heart of each parent, I 
sat downamong the cooing little things, 
and taught their dolls tricks. It wasa 
lovely morning that we had. 

That night in bed I lay thinking of a 
place where very pleasant voices would 
be saying to children rehearsing the 
glories of the day, ‘This is n’t a real 
Christmas, you remember. It is n’t 
really Christmas till Auntie gets home. 
Andthen—!’ That was pain. Ayshan 
was its healing. I remembered her 
earnest little face. I heard her say- 
ing, ‘I don’t care. I lovea doll like the 
Miss Sahib better than any other kind 
there is. I would n’t have any other 
kind if they gave it tome!’ After all, I 
meditated, where there are lovers like 
Ayshan, there are compensations for 
anything. 

She must have been about ten at that 
time. During the next two years, being 
busy with foolish necessary things, I had 
far too little time to play in my school, 
and I saw her only occasionally. She 
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was always shabbily dressed, thin-faced, 
hollow-eyed, proud — much like the 
rest of the girls, except that she respond- 
ed more eagerly to tenderness than any 
of them. I had only to say, in a certain 
tone, ‘Well, Ayshan?’ to make her face 
glow like a candle lighted. The third 
summer she left school because she was 
too big to come any longer, her family 
said; and anyway, they were making 
wedding arrangements for her. 

I heard more of their plans for her, 
one day, when I was talking with an old 
woman who lived in one of the great 
windowless houses adjoining the hospi- 
tal. Very seldom indeed she conde- 
scended to come to the clinic, but that 
morning she had slipped in to tell the 
doctor about the distressing symp- 
toms of her pregnant daughter-in-law. 
“Come over to see her,’ she said to me, 
veiling herself as securely for the few 
steps to her home as if she had been 
going a day’s journey. ‘Her husband 
is marrying again, and she is very sad.’ 

So I went home with her, and we 
found the son’s wife sitting on a low 
stool, embroidering. She started heav- 
ily to get up before I could beg her not 
to, and then had my chair put close by 
her side. When I was seated, she laid 
her arm on my knee and for a moment 
leaned against me. That was her only 
complaint. From a woman with a face 
like hers, so finely meagre in line, so per- 
fectly controlled, there could be no com- 
mon outcry. Then, because her hand 
on my knee said more than I could an- 
swer, I reached for the silk thing on her 
lap, and began, — 

‘How perfectly beautiful! 
see it.’ 

Stretching it out before me, she 
showed me a kurta — a woman’s gar- 
ment, with a hole cut for the neck and 
an opening about eighteen inches deep 
down the front. Around this opening, 
which was faced with pale green, and 
around the bottom of the garment, she 
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had embroidered an exquisite pattern 
in gold and a little black. 

‘For his new wife,’ she informed me, 
in a perfectly even voice. 

‘It’s splendid of you, feeling as you 
do,’ I said calmly. If her voice could 
hide its sorrow, mine could surely hide 
its pity. And, still looking closely at 
her work, I noticed that, on either side of 
the conventionalized pattern down the 
front, there were scattered irregularly, 
here and there, small gold flowers. I 
had seen something like this on gar- 
ments before, and I said, — to speak 
safely, —‘This part of the design I 
never quite understood. What do you 
call it?’ Each pattern has a lovely 
name in our town. 

‘Oh,’ she said, in the same tone, ‘if 
tears fall while you work, you cover the 
stains with that sort of little flowers.’ 

Thus does one stumble into tragedy. 
I was afraid to speak again, and I had 
no need to, for she went on, — 

“You know her, I believe. She was 


in your school. Ayshan, the daughter 


of Khuda Baksh Khan — the one who 
lives in the quarter of the foreign well. 
She’s quite young.’ 

‘It’s a perfectly senseless marriage,’ 
exclaimed the mother-in-law. ‘I never 
heard of anything so silly. No money 
in it, even.’ 

‘The family sent me these,’ the sad 
woman went on, showing me a pair of 
thick gold bracelets she was wearing, 
‘so I would be kind to her. They need 
not have troubled! Have I not daugh- 
ters of my own? They say she’s rather 
plain. What do you think?’ 

‘She’s just a little thing,’ I assured 
her; ‘just a nice little child, not especi- 
ally good-looking. She’s quiet. I don’t 
think you'll have trouble with her.’ 

‘I’m sure I won't,’ she replied; ‘ very 
sure.’ 

For a long time she kept on sitting 
there, while the old woman scoldedaway 
about her son’s folly. 
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I knew that as a young man he had : 
been famous in the city for his business 
ability. When the first doctor was 
building the hospital, she turned to 
him repeatedly for help in difficulties, 
and for years he had bought her supply 
of fuel for the whole institution. But 
by the time the new doctor had come, 
he had drunk himself, not only useless, 
but perfectly disgusting. He was now 
perhaps sixty, and fat, with a red, leer- 
ing face, and white hair and beard dyed 
red with henna — this gentleman who 
had bargained for Ayshan. 


II 


During the week of festivities which 
preceded the wedding, I was asked, one 
evening, to have dinner with Ayshan. 
Why her mother invited me, I don’t 
know. Certainly she liked me no more 
than I liked her. She was a hard-faced 
woman with a mocking tongue. Per- 
haps she thought that, as her daughter 
was to live very near me, it was well to 
be civil. Iaccepted the invitation only 
because I knew it would make the 
children happy. And as I sat at dusk 
in the narrow verandah off the busy 
courtyard, and, remembering the sage 
who said that love digesteth all things, 
ate rich and spicy meats and_rice, 
rich and sweet puddings, and suicidal 
sweets which the little girls set before 
me with disputing ceremony and ex- 
cited laughter, I was very glad I had 
come. The virgins who rioted through 
the wedding gayety were all from my 
school — more than ten of them, all 
very foolish and giggling. We played 
together for a while as it grew darker, 
until, all at once, the women who had 
gathered on the roof above struck their 
little drums into throbbing life, and be- 
gan their wedding songs. 

We rushed upstairs — it would of 
course have been tragic to miss the 
music! The guests were seated on a 
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heavy carpet, in the starlight, and they 
made a place for me and the girls who 
crowded around me. Only a few of the 
women knew me, for which reason I 
noticed one after another stop and ask 
her neighbor who I was and why I was 
there. The musician was playing a lit- 
tle drum so unlike any I had seen, that 
for a little while I sat watching her as 
she thrummed out the tune on it. 

When my eyes turned away from it, 
they met those of a little eight-year-old 
sitting by me, who shivered, and turned 
quietly away from me. Her expression 
aroused me. I began listening to the 
song, getting it word for word from 
the woman next to me. The more I un- 
derstood, the angrier I got. I looked 
around at the small bits, and I saw at 
once that they had had no difficulty in 
understanding it. One by one they 
turned the thoughts in their eyes away 
from mine, inshame. It wasa perfect- 
ly naked song, too hot and heavy for 
childhood, and it went on and on, to 
the crude and primitive passion of its 
rhythm, getting ranker all the time. I 
sat helplessly reflecting that this, and 
more like it, had been the only food 
for the small girls’ minds for the week, 
and the cruelty of it made me boil. 
Was n’t life ultimately to be compli- 
cated enough for these little women, 
without darkening them now, in their 
childhood, by its questions beyond so- 
lution? Ought they not to have a few 
days of innocence — of unconscious- 
ness of its devastating satisfaction? 

After what seemed like a long time, 
the singers came to the gross and noisy 
climax, and Ayshan’s mother asked me 
how I liked the song — because she 
knew I did not like it. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“In my country,’ I began, — a magic 
phrase, ‘in my country,’ — ‘they do 
things differently.’ 

With one voice they exclaimed, ‘Tell 
us how they marry in your country.’ 
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‘Well,’ I said, ‘where there is the 
religion of Jesus, there are no marriage- 
songs like that for little children. He 
forbids it. He said one day when there 
were children about him that it would 
be better to have a millstone tied about 
your neck’ — in the room below there 
were two exhausting millstones — ‘and 
to be cast into the river in flood than to 
teach songs like that to little girls.’ 

In the stillness that followed we could 
hear, from the swollen river a few steps 
away, great logs floated down from 
Himalayan forests thunder and boom 
as they crashed into one another in the 
whirling torrent. 

Ayshan’s mother shrugged her shoul- 
ders in return, and looked at the girls. 

‘Oh, well, anyway,’ she said, ‘they 
are n’t children. All of them that are 
n’t married this year, will be, next.’ 

This was not true. Some of them — 
the eight-year-old — might escape four, 
five, even six years yet. 

Then another woman, sighing, ut- 
tered their wisdom thus: ‘They must 
be made ready.’ 

After all, this was their feminine 
mercy. Since the prowling lust of the 
world made it impossible for their 
daughters to remain unmarried, it was 
the mothers’ part to see that marriage 
was made, if not desirable, at least tol- 
erable. I got their only possible point 
of view. It made me sick. 

We talked for a while about Amer- 
ican marriages — of grown women (just 
fancy!); of a country where grown girls 
dare to remain unmarried; and of strong 
babies. This was a mild diet for small 
brides after what they had been having. 

Ayshan led me down to the door 
when I came away, and there she seized 
upon me. 

“Miss Sahib,’ she cried, ‘take me with 
you. Let me goaway! I will work like 
your servants— I will bea sweeper—an 
outcast — a Christian. Take me away 
—Tam afraid! Let me go with you—’ 
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Oh, I wish one of the wise women of 
the world might have had to stand 
there — one of those who, knowing 
her way so perfectly through life, lives 
unperplexed. What could I say to the 
child? There was no way by which she 
could escape this marriage, since In- 
dian girls are not old enough to decide 
whether or not they will marry until 
long after they are married; such is the 
wisdom of that blind nation now rav- 
ing about self-government. If I had ar- 
gued with her that the marriage to this 
drunken old man she had never seen 
was unnatural, it would only have 
added to her terror. 

I said, comforting her, ‘My dear, it 
will be all right. Don’t worry about the 
other wife. She is a kind woman. And 
such a lovely house — you will live just 
near me —’ 

She cried out, ‘Oh, I thought Eng- 
lish people never told lies!’ 

After that, she never trusted meagain. 

Without much noise or many lights, 
or feasts and singing, they brought her 
at once to her husband’s home to live, 
a month after the other wife’s fourth 
baby was born. It scarcely could have 
been a joyful home-coming, for the 
house was filled with women who slip- 
ped sadly out and in the room where the 
prostrate mother lay dying. I have 
often wondered how the two women 
met — whether the watchers decked 
out the shrunken one in shining veils, 
and bolstered her up to see the new 
wife; whether with her last gasps she 
gave the child the silk garment em- 
broidered with the pattern of tears. I 
only know what the women said and 
what Ayshan heard on every hand 
every day until the long mourning was 
over. They believed what I believed, 
and what I think the doctor believed, 
although she never would say so — 
that the woman died of a broken heart. 
She was not the first woman I have 
seen sicken and die because she wanted 
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to die. The girl knew that the husband 
said it was a stubborn and inconsid- 
erate death, interrupting his honey- 
moon. She knew that every accent of 
the death-song, every tear shed by her 
friends, all the deep sighs, cried out 
against the world’s injustice to women. 
They all said, — some bitterly, some 
with resignation, — ‘It’s our luck. 
We’re only women.’ She understood 
now exactly how much she was worth 
to the man, and how little. 

She had almost nothing to do when 
the mourning was over. The old 
mother-in-law cared for the baby till 
it died, and managed the large house- 
hold. The family consisted normally of 
the husband, Ayshan, and the moth- 
er-in-law, two half-grown sons of the 
dead wife— his second one— and her 
little daughter, two decrepit aunts, and 
two woman servants. Besides these, 
the husband had a son and a daugh- 
ter by his first wife, both of whom were 
married and away from home. 

Once, after her marriage, I saw her 
playing dolls happily with her little 
step-daughter. She had put a new 
cloth head on a doll she had got in 
school, and she had made it yarn hair, 
and plaited it wonderfully. But after 
that day, although I dare say she often 
played, I never happened to see her 
happy in that little-girl way again. I 
watched her grow up without one of 
those things girls need to make them 
beautiful. She was shut within four 
walls, with nothing to do, nothing to 
learn, no one to admire — all the treas- 
ures of her tenderness locked away. 
She grew sullen and pert. 

One morning, when I was trying to 
induce her to go on studying, her hus- 
band called to her from a doorway, ‘Get 
me my coat.’ 

He was a gurgling old beast. 

She replied without moving, ‘Get it 
yourself.’ 

I had never heard an Indian woman 
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speak to a husband in that tone of 
voice. She saw my surprise. ‘Don’t 
worry, she said bitterly. ‘He won’t 
strike me. He’s not that kind. He’s 
loving —’ And that morning, as we 
talked, she cried scornfully, ‘Yes! 
Scarcely as much prized as an old pair 
of shoes are we women. When we’re 
scuffed a bit — throw them away — 
get a new pair —’ 

Common talk, that, in our city. She 
could not escape it, I suppose. She was 
bored beyond words with life. She 
would learn nothing. 
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.Then, suddenly, the summer she was 
sixteen, she woke up. 

She sent for me and gayly demanded 
to be taught English. I got her a 
teacher and she learned eagerly. I 
took it for granted that it was the com- 
pany in the house that was arousing 
her, because her oldest step-daughter, 
with her two little boys, was home for 
a long visit, and her oldest step-son’s 
wife, a very charming girl, was there 
too, with a baby. Besides, the oldest 
son of the second wife was soon to be 
married. Naturally, all this excitement 
made her happy, I thought, really think- 
ing very little about it. 

Now it happened that about ten 
o'clock one hot summer evening, as I 
was coming home with an old watch- 
man from a teacher’s whose baby was 
ill, 1 passed the house in which Ayshan 
lived, and met in front of it an ex- 
traordinary old cross-eyed servant of 
hers, wheeling the visiting grandchild- 
ren of the house back and forth in a 
rather dilapidated baby-carrriage. She 
was an irresistible old thing. I had to 
stop to exchange greetings with her. 

‘Go on into the house a while,’ she 
said. ‘They want to see you.’ 

‘Likely,’ I said, ‘at this time of 
night.’ 
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She continued to urge me. ‘The men 
are all away, every one. There’sa great 
party to-night at Rajah Inayat Uhlah 
Khan’s. They won’t be home for hours.’ 

So, impulsively, I went in. I ought 
not to have gone. It is n’t done at that 
hour. However, I found the old mother 
in the first-floor court, massaging her 
married granddaughter. 

“She’s had fever all day,’ she ex- 
plained to me. ‘And so have I.’ 

I saw she was feeling wretched. 

‘Are the others on the roof?’ I asked. 

She answered earnestly, excit edly, 
“Ayshan’s there. Do go up.’ 

So I climbed the steep stairs — to a 
very great surprise. 

Through the open door at the top 
of the stairway, I saw Ayshan, sitting 
on a cot, cuddled down in the arms of 
a man. 

They saw me, and rose; and speak- 
ing most deferentially in English, he 
passed me and disappeared down the 
stairs. It was her husband’s oldest son. 
There she stood; at least, there stood 
someone — I wasn’t sure it was Ay- 
shan. It must all have been a trick of 
the moonlight, and the mist — only 
there was no mist. Anyway, there was 
shining around her white draperies a 
light, a great halo. 

‘Come in, Miss Sahib,’ she cried. 
“Oh, come in!’ 

Her voice, too, was strange. It had 
its halo. 

She came up to me. I turned her 
toward the moon. I saw it was Ayshan, 
but her face was new —I can’t de- 
scribe its glory. Even the jasmine at 
her ears and throat was shining. She 
hid her head on my shoulder, and said, 
— in that voice, — ‘O Miss Sahib!’ 

I was too amazed to know what to 
say. I stammered out, — 

“Why, Ayshan, my dear child, are 
you perfectly crazy? Who is that?’ 

She answered — her words dancing, 
‘Oh, that’s my son — my son.’ 
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I stood staring at her, and she said, 
‘Oh, I didn’t know there was any- 
thing in the world like this. I wanted 
someone to tell it to!’ 

I burst out, — from the depths of my 
fear for her, —‘You need n’t bother 
to tell anyone. They must all know. 
Your mother-in-law might‘ have come 
up instead of me. She would have come 
more quietly. His wife might have 
come — anyone might have! They will 
find out and tell your husband. He’ll 
kill you for this, Ayshan, and you know 
it. He’ll take no explanation.’ 

‘It’s safe enough,’ she answered, 
glowing. ‘Is he not my son? And any- 
way, we’ve never been caught yet.’ 

‘Why is n’t he at the party with the 
others?’ I demanded, hating the abom- 
inable lithe beauty of his youth. 

‘He was n’t well enough,’ she answer- 
ed. Then, dazzling me, she cried, ‘And 
I used to hate being a woman. But it’s 
sweet now,-since he has come.’ 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed, ‘he tells you it’s 
safe. He won’t be the one who will die 
forit. Don’t you remember what hap- 
pened to Phul — of your own caste? 
This house so full of people!’ 

Her manner changed, and she said 
with a sort of desperation, — 

‘I don’t care for a minute whether 
it’s dangerous or not. I don’t care a 
bit if I do die for it. It’s worth dying 
for. Ah, he loves me so! No one else 
loved me like that. I say to you that in 
his very voice there is love when he 
speaks to me.’ 

‘I have no doubt he loves generally,’ 
I retorted. ‘Oh, my dear, he is not 
worth this!’ 

‘He never loves anyone but me,’ 
she replied, delighting even in the sound 
of the words. ‘Oh, I am going away 
with him — I am going to be with him 
forever — forever!’ 

I was so sorry that joy had come to 
her in this fatal way that I felt as if I 
could die to make her happy. Some- 
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times dying for others seems easy. I 
was so sure of what she was going to 
pay for this that I smelled pools of 
blood. I could see her, lying kicked 
into a corner — crushed, broken. But 
I might as well have tried frightening 
a spring morning. 

When I saw I could not appeal to 
her fear, I tried to appeal to her honor. 
I had not done this at first, because 
I had not thought of it. Where all 
things are so fundamentally wrong as 
they are in our city, the idea of honor 
can be only an afterthought or an acci- 
dent. I sat down beside her, and told 


hera story. It moved her through and 


When I had finished, she 


through. 
cried, — 

‘Oh, but that’s not true! Nobody 
ever did that — to give her love up be- 
cause it wronged someone else. Why, 
we would die doing that.’ 

‘Some people never cease dying,’ I 
told her. ‘For some the world ar- 
ranges it so that the only choice left 
them is continual unconquered dying, 
and rotting life. That’s the way life 
is. Dying with honor — or living with 
rottenness. Think of his wife, Ayshan. 
She’s your friend. She’s your guest. 
Where is she now?’ 

‘She’s gone home,’ she answered. 
‘She need n’t mind. What did she 
expect when she married him? If it 
was n’t me, it would be someone else.’ 

‘And honor lasts so long,’ I told her. 
“As long as you lived, you would re- 
member, in your heart, alone, that 
even though it cost you your happi- 
ness, you chose the high way of liv- 
ing — for some unknown reason you 
chose right. You’d have a fountain of 
amazement within you that you could 
do the beautiful thing; you would be 
proud of yourself.’ 

But she chanted, ‘Oh, no, I would 
n’t do that for my sake. Nothing for 
my sake. It’s for him. He needs me. 
If I should go home to my mother’s, 
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as you suggest, he would be lonely. I 
could n’t make him lonely. You don’t 
understand. It is for him!’ 

I had finally to come away, in a rage 
of helplessness, and leave her to her 
fate. And she was only sixteen — six- 
teen! 

I was unable to get to sleep that 
night. In the hot, still moonlight, I 
lay on my bed on the roof, and thought 
about the girl. I knew now why she had 
waked up. I understood how naturally 
it had all come about — that perfect 
young animal confined to the house, 
ill, or feigning illness, and Ayshan 
serving him unveiled, because in the 
eyes of the law she was his mother. 
How differently the eyes of youth see 
things! How amused he must have 
been, if he was at all an artist, to see 
her pale little face transformed by his 
glances, grateful, no doubt, at first, 
then admiring, confessing, confusing, 
entreating glances, wooing a girl who 
had been appropriated but not wooed 


before, compelled, but not entreated. 
Could anyone expect a girl brought up 
on wedding songs to resist such an 
appeal? 

I remembered, smiling, the summer I 
was seventeen — a beloved long white 


dimity, covered with little white 
ruffles; all the men I had loved that 
summer, — the one who read me Whit- 
man would never lend me the book; it 
was a long time before I knew why, — 
a group of lads who stopped their 
story suddenly when I joined them and 
grasped about for new subjects. I re- 
membered that, from Ayshan’s baby- 
hood, no one had ever refrained from 
saying anything in her presence be- 
cause she was a girl. I recalled with 
benediction many things about the men 
of that summer. The only reason I 
did not pray all that night for blessings 
on them was because I could not think 
of anything good enough for God to 
give them. 


Very late at night the returning 
revelers came singing down the street. 
They stood shouting to Ayshan’s hus- 
band after he had turned into his street 
to go home. Would he learn the se- 
cret of his house that night? Would he 
purge his shame away before morning? 
I listened to every sound. Had the ser- 
vant insisted on my going in because 
she knew where Ayshan was just then? 
Did the old mother for that reason urge 
me to go to the roof? Why had his wife 
gone home? Because she knew? Did 
the big stepsons know? How could 
they help knowing? Which one, being 
angry with the little wife, would call 
down death upon her? I listened and 
listened. 

Every night that summer when I 
went to sleep, I expected to be wakened 
suddenly by the death-wail from that 
house. Every time I wakened, startled, 
I listened in that direction. One night 
there was a shrill cry down the street. 
I thought the watchman would never 
come back with his report about it. It 
was only another little child dead of 
the heat. I went on dreading. 


IV 


Even then I never imagined how 
horrible her fate was to be. The weeks 
wore into months and I heard no news 
from that house. I shrank from going 
near it. One grows tired hovering for- 
ever upon the outskirts of murder. 

Then, one day, when I was giving 
a knitting lesson to a woman in that 
street, I heard Ayshan’s little step- 
daughter telling a story to two women 
who sat in a verandah near me. This 
child was so young that her baby teeth 
had fallen out, and her second teeth 
had not yet come in. There she sat, a 
round-faced little thing in a vividly red 
veil. She was saying, — 

‘They quarreled terribly and my 
father ordered him out of the house. 
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Of course, she belonged to my father 
first, and that’s why brother did it. 
They’re always fighting anyway — 
about his mother’s money—’ 

‘Aren’t you ashamed to tell such 
things about your own people—a 
little thing like you?’ chided one of the 
women. ‘But go on. Did she go with 
him?’ 

‘Of course!’ said the child pertly. 
*That’s why my father was so furious. 
My brother — Well, you know, I sup- 
pose he thought it was time for a new 
woman.’ 

‘Do I purl now?’ asked my pupil. 

I scarcely could tell. I wanted to 
know how Ayshan had gone away with 
her ‘son,’ and when, and where. How 
had I not known it before? I waited a 
long time, till the child went home, 
and then I carelessly asked the women. 

They told me it was a Pathan danc- 
ing-girl the son had stolen away from 
his father. About her the fight had 
waxed hot. 

Ayshan — so soon rejected — they 
had not even quarreled about! Ayshan, 
the fashion of whose countenance love 
had transfigured. Her dream was over. 
With her face, at least, the moon would 
never again be able to do that trick. 
After all, a very common story, not 
even deserving exclamation points. 

I was puzzled at the time that the 
intrigue was never uncovered to the 
master of the house. Since then I have 
known of more perilous secrets kept, 
of swords hung by stretched hairs for 
years. 
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Naturally I stayed away from that 
house for months, not being able to 
endure the sight of her humiliation. 
After I had been repeatedly sent for, I 
did go, because I was sure she was 
visiting her mother. But she was not. 
It was all as painful as it could possibly 
be, because the old mother, seemingly 
so guileless, either through chance or 
through maliciousness, would talk of 
nothing but her grandson. It appeared 
he and his father had been estranged 
for a long time, about a woman, — 
had I heard of it? — but now the son 
was making offers of peace. He had 
sent gifts to all the family. 

“Show her the veils he sent us,’ she 
said to Ayshan. 

“What’s the use?’ she inquired. 
Every mention of his name made her 
flinch — she was thinking of that night. 

‘Do as I tell you,’ ordered the head 
of the house. 

Ayshan got up and went to a chest 
in an adjoining room. She brought 
them back and tossed them down on a 
cot beside me. 

“Cheap stuff,’ she said. 

I unfolded the lovely things of jade 
and rose and budding violet. The old 
mother lifted her eyebrows to say to 
me, ‘Of course, she was used to better 
ones in her own home.’ 

I glanced covertly at the girl. She 
was faded and sullen and untidy and 
hard. For the first time I noticed how 
like her mother she was. Her love was 
all plundered, her loyalty outraged. 

‘Cheap stuff,’ she repeated. 
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Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti: 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


TAKE away the dancing-girls, quench the lights, remove 
Golden cups and garlands sere, all the feast; away 
Lutes and lyres and Lalage; close the gates, above 
Write upon the lintel this: Time is done for play! 
Thou hast had thy fill of love, eaten, drunk; the show 


Ends at last, — ’t was long enough, — time it is to go. 


Thou hast played—ah! heart, how long! Past all count were they — 
Girls of gold and ivory, bosomed deep, all snow, 

Leopard-swift, and velvet-loined, bronze for hair, mild clay 
Turning at a touch to flame, tense as a strung bow; 


Cruel as the circling hawk, tame at last as dove: 


Thou hast had thy fill and more than enough of love. 


Thou hast eaten peacocks’ tongues, fed thy carp with slaves, 
Nests of Asiatic birds, brought from far Cathay, 

Umbrian boars, and mullet roes, snatched from stormy waves, 
Half thy father’s lands have gone one strange meal to pay; 

For a morsel on thy plate ravished sea and shore; 


Thou hast eaten, ’t is enough — thou shalt eat no more. 


Thou hast drunk — how hast thou drunk! mighty vats, whole seas, 
Vineyards purpling half a world turned to gold thy throat, 
Falernian, true Massic, the gods’ own vintages, 
Lakes thou swallowed, deep enough galleys tall to float; 
Wildness, wonder, wisdom, all, drunkenness divine, 


All that dreams within the grape, madness, too, were thine. 
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Time it is to go and sleep — draw the curtains close — 


Tender strings shall lure thee still — mellow flutes be blown, 


Still the spring shall shower down on thy couch the rose, 


Still the laurels crown your head where you dream alone. 


Thou didst play, and thou didst eat, thou hast drunken deep: 


Time at last it is to go, time it is to sleep. 


THE FUEL PROBLEM 


BY ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


In its recent and personal aspect the 
fuel problem presents itself to most of 
us in two equally difficult phases: first, 
how to obtain the coal we need; and, 
second, how to pay for it after we get it. 
No longer may we rely upon the wood- 
lot behind the barn for adequate re- 
serves of fuel; the driftwood fire ‘built 
of the wrecks of stranded ships’ has 
become only a poetic memory. 

We now depend on coal, and the 
poetry has departed. No author has 
descried the cricket on the register, 
nor has even vers libre as yet identified 
itself with the gas-log or the radiator. 

‘For altar and hearth’ was the ery of 
the Roman legions; but the home-fires 
that our own soldiers urged us in song 
to keep burning are of a very different 
sort. The ancient civilizations were 
based upon slavery, or sustained, like 
that of Rome, by conquest and result- 
ing tribute. The many labored to no 
other end than to provide leisure and 
luxury for the few. For power they 
relied on human muscles; but wheat or 
corn or bacon burned in the human 


engine is an expensive form of fuel. 
Our civilization is built on coal. It has 
much of coal’s murkiness and grime. It 
has, nevertheless, developed a complex 
industrialism based on power, which, 
utilized through the agency of ma- 
chines, multiplies many times the pro- 
ductive capacity of the individual. 
Whether a coal civilization is upon the 
whole better than the man-power civil- 
ization, which Thomas Jefferson so 
ardently prayed might persist in Amer- 
ica, is perhaps more open to question 
than we realize; it is certainly more 
debatable than we admit; but, for bet- 
ter, for worse, here it is, and it is here 
to stay. We have long passed the time 
when, as Dr. Johnson said, ‘Four good 
wants ought to last a mana year.’ The 
industries that we created to meet our 
relatively simple wants feed and devel- 
op on the new wants which they them- 
selves create. They have thus grown, 
until they dominate our civilization; 
but, as pointed out by Gilbert, it is a 
curious and pathetic anomaly that the 
two most basic industries in the United 
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States, food-production and the coal in- 
dustry, are the most inefficiently organ- 
ized of them all. 

In the United States the enormous 
increase within our memory in the pro- 
duction of basic products gives spec- 
tacular testimony of the rate of our in- 
dustrial growth. In 1870, we produced 
1,600,000 tons of iron; in 1919, 30,000,- 
000 tons. Our coal output, which was 
then 33,000,000 tons, is now approach- 
ing 700,000,000. We mined, in 1870, 
28,000,000 pounds of copper; in 1919, 
1,289,000,000; while our per-capita con- 
sumption of petroleum, which was .016 
barrel in 1860 and only .83 in 1900, has, 
during twenty years, jumped to three- 
and-a-half barrels. 

These figures are significant only as 
one is able to visualize the ramifica- 
tions of industry into which these basic 
products enter. The textile and paper 
mills, the steel works, the electrical 
manufactures and the diversified dis- 
tribution and influence of their pro- 
ducts, the gas-works, the automobile 
industry, the countless factories which 
pour their product into the market 
to each and every one of these the fuel 
problem is a problem of the first magni- 
tude; for without fuel, or its equivalent 
in energy, they cannot turn a wheel. 

With more than half of the world’s 
coal reserves within the area of the Unit- 
ed States, we have permitted a situation 
to develop which has involved short- 
age at the mines, with the miners on 
strike or ‘on vacation,’ famine at 
consuming points, embargoes, priority 
rulings, and the complexities and in- 
hibitions of fuel administration by the 
state. 

Nor are we alone in our difficulties: 
the problem is world-wide. The indus- 
tries of France are starving for coal, 
while Germany resists all efforts to com- 
pel promised deliveries. Italy finds her 
national life imperiled; Portugal is on 
the verge of a coal-famine; Scandina- 
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via and the Argentine bid frantically; 
while Britain, exporting at outrageous 
prices, is threatened with a general 
strike and nationalization of the mines. 
A recent news item states that at Blan- 
tyre, near Glasgow, the officials have 
been bluntly told that seizure of the 
coal-pits is imminent, and that the men 
propose to establish a soviet system of 
mine-control. Meanwhile the British 
coal output has shrunk 47,000,000 tons, 
or 16 per cent. 

The situation is due, of course, to 
the converging influence of many fac- 
tors, not all of which find their origin in 
the war. There is a noticeable short- 
age of men at the bituminous mines, 
and there is a serious shortage of coal- 
cars. The men work little more than 
half the time. They show a broad 
catholicity in the observance of church 
holy days, whether it is their own 
church that celebrates, or some other. 
With winter upon us the anthracite 
miners take a vacation, and this cur- 
tails output by 3,500,000 tons. Water- 
shipments to New England have been 
hampered, or interrupted, during most 
of the summer by labor troubles at the 
piers, which may have had no nearer 
cause than a hunger strike in Brixton 
prison or the failure of an archbishop 
to land in Ireland. 

Concurrently with the gradual and 
general breakdown of rail-transporta- 
tion services has come the building up 
of an enormous increase in the demand 
for power, which, nevertheless, is so in- 
efficiently distributed and utilized that, 
in the densest industrial section of the 
country, the average load-factor is only 
15 per cent, where it might well be 60. 
We may expect no cessation in the de- 
velopment of this demand for power, 
because only by rendering available to 
the individual worker larger and larger 
units of power, may we hope measur- 
ably to satisfy the insistent demands of 
labor. 
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The increased cost of coal has prob- 
ably imposed an annual tax upon the 
American householder of not less than 
$600,000,000 in direct charges, and has 
been the cause of much acute suffering 
in the households of the poor. An in- 
determinate, but probably far greater, 
additional burden has resulted from 
higher manufacturing costs, and de- 
layed production due to failures in 
coal-deliveries. The industries con- 
sume more than 30 per cent of all the 
coal we mine, and in many cases of bulk- 
production the amount of coal con- 
sumed is greater than the weight of 
product. A ton of paper, for example, 
requires for its manufacture two tons 
of coal. Moreover, the fuel problem 
bears a very direct relation to the hous- 
ing problem, since great quantities of 
coal are required for burning lime, 
cement, and brick, and for smelting 
and working the iron and steel that 
enter so largely into construction. In 
other important industries, like the 
manufacture of gas and coke, calcium 
carbide for acetylene, and for the nitro- 
genous fertilizer cyanamide, as also 
in many metallurgical operations, coal 
functions as an essential raw material, 
which enters directly, or as coke, into 
the reactions of the process. 

About a quarter of our total coal- 
production, or 153,000,000 tons, is 
used, and used wastefully, by our rail- 
roads. The steam locomotive, with its 
varying load and frequent periods of 
idleness, is not an efficient unit of power- 
generation. Moreover, about a third 
of the freight tonnage of the railroads 
consists of coal. Obviously, therefore, 
a very pressing phase of the fuel prob- 
lem is that which concerns the railroads. 
It can be met only by lifting the gen- 
eral load-factor of our industrial com- 
munities, while at the same time, wher- 
ever possible, transmitting electrical 
energy or distributing high-pressure gas, 
instead of transporting coal. 
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Sir William Crookes, toward the 
close of a phenomenally long life, 
summed up his experience by saying, 
“Whatever happens makes for prog- 
ress.’ If we can accept his conclusion, 
we may even reconcile ourselves to the 
present high level of coal prices, since 
they seem altogether likely to lead to 
the adoption of methods long in com- 
mon practice abroad for the utilization 
of low-grade fuels; the far wider use 
of producer gas from coke, peat, lignite, 
and high-ash mine refuse; the expan- 
sion of the coal-gas industry with 
recovery of chemical values; and, fin- 
ally, to the production and general use 
for city fuel of artificial anthracite, 
which permits the same recovery. We 
commonly think first of coal in terms of 
its heating values, and some of us stop 
there. Most of us recognize that its 
energy values as applied to power- 
development are of at least equal im- 
portance, but comparatively few real- 
ize the significance of the chemical 
values in coal. 

Obviously, there should be a way for 
the home to get its fuel more cheaply, 
when a ton of coal, costing in 1915 
about one dollar at the mine, contains 
about fifteen dollars’ worth (at 1915 
prices) of commodities useful to society. 
These are, — 

1400 pounds of smokeless fuel $4. 67 
10000 cubic feet of gas, at 90c 9.00 
25 pounds ammonia sulphate, at2.8c  .70 
13 gallons benzol, at 26c . . . .39 

9 gallonstar,at26c . . . . .28 
$14.99 


The wav to get these values generally 
out of coal lies, according to Gilbert, 
in the development of artificial anthra- 


cite. Another way would seem to be 
through the establishment of great 
super-gas plants, and the distribution, 
over a considerable radius, of high- 
pressure gas for industrial purposes. 
Such distribution does not seem to lend 
itself to domestic heating, by reason 
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of the enormous fluctuation in the de- 
mand, with temperature variations. 

The smallness of the anthracite field, 
which, by the way, now contains only 
about 190 tons per capita, has favored 
a closeness of control under which 
effective mining methods have been 
developed in spite of laws opposing the 
means to that end. Bituminous coal, 
of which we have vast reserves estim- 
ated at 15,000 tons for each inhabitant 
of our country, fails, nevertheless, to 
meet its obligations, because of the 
competitive manner in which it is 
mined, the unnecessary extent to which 
it is transported, and the improper way 
in which it is used. It is a necessity, 
which cannot be produced advanta- 
geously under competitive operation. 
Integrated mining will reduce waste, 
stabilize production, and hold the cen- 
tres of production longer than other- 
wise to their present spots, to the ad- 
vantage of distribution; but to reduce 
the price to the consumer, we must 
change our methods of use and recover 
other values than mere heat value. As 
it is, we have a public policy hostile to 
combination, and no methods of stor- 
age; so that we can mine only when cars 
are available. The companies are scat- 
tered and unorganized, while many are 
small and financially weak. The price 
at the mine has in the past been so low 
that only thick seams could be worked. 
The industry is hampered by the re- 
strictions of the miners, and subject to 
the derangements resulting from a fluc- 
tuating demand and seasonal variation. 

These conclusions, which have been 
strikingly emphasized by Gilbert and 
Pogue, and many other facts and ten- 
dencies, point to a very real danger 
of the ultimate nationalization of coal, 
petroleum, and perhaps other basic re- 
sources. Such a prospect can be re- 
garded with equanimity only when we 
have been able to secure a far higher 
level of efficiency in the conduct of pub- 
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lic affairs. Not only must we demand 
vision in our public men, but we must 
demand a public policy based on vision 
and directed toward the codrdinated 
development of the resources of our 
estate. 

The present spectacular boom in oil; 
the feverish search throughout the 
world for new producing fields; the 
immediate shortage in our own supply 
and the impending exhaustion of our 
oil reserves; the new oil-burning navies 
and merchant fleets; the extending use 
of fuel oil by railroads and the indus- 
tries; the enforced economy in the em- 
ployment of gas-oil for carburetting 
water-gas; the flood of gasoline required 
to drive automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
power-boats, and aeroplanes, and its 
soaring price — all bear witness that 
the fuel problem is not confined to coal. 
The internal-combustion engine, by 
reason of its efficiency, convenience, 
and compactness, has brought us to the 
verge of another industrial revolution, 
which may yet prove to be as far-reach- 
ing in its effects as the one which de- 
rived so much of its impetus from coal. 
Already it has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a new and most pervasive sys- 
tem of transportation, dependent upon 
petroleum and insistent in its demand 
for better roads. It supports scores of 
new industries, drains the labor market, 
profoundly affects real-estate values, 
upsets the economy of households, and 
conducts its operations on such a scale 
of magnitude that two per cent of the 
American people are said to be depen- 
dent upon the activities of a single 
manufacturer of motor-cars. 

Our aspirations for an over-seas com- 
merce under the American flag in- 
volve the assurance of a supply of fuel 
oil, since four ships burning oil will 
do the work of five propelled by coal. 
Fuel oil, according to Lord Fisher, in- 
creases the strength of the British Navy 
33 per cent; and, partly because of 
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its remarkable adaptability to serv- 
ice, partly because of its greater effi- 
ciency, it is generally recognized as far 
superior to coal as fuel. It generates in 
practice nearly double the British ther- 
mal unit per pound consumed. None 
the less, its general use as fuel can be 
regarded only as an economic crime, in 
view of its other and greater potential 
values and the limitation of supply. 
Its price is bound to rise to a point 
prohibitive for ordinary fuel uses. In 
the Diesel engine its capacity for doing 
work is multiplied by three, and one 
ton of oil is equivalent in effective 
power to four tons of coal. 

Meanwhile, the demand for fuel oil is 
increasing at an unprecedented rate, 
under the stimulus of an aggressive 
campaign by the oil companies, whose 
stocks had begun to accumulate in dis- 
concerting volume with the termination 
of the war. The programme of the 
Shipping Board will soon require an 
annual supply of 60,000,000 barrels, for 
much of which we must depend on 


Mexico. Already the price has reached 
a point that has led the navy, in several 
instances, to seize supplies held at fig- 
ures that it refused to pay. 

More than 90 per cent of all the 
automobiles in the world are in the 


United States. It is estimated that 
their number in 1921 will reach 10,000,- 
000, without including motor-trucks or 
tractors. We consume to-day about 
120,000,000 barrels of gasoline and 
7,200,000 barrels of motor-oil a year, 
and are called upon to contemplate a 
requirement of 250,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline, by the automobile industry 
alone, within fifteen years. There is 
small justification for the hope that we 
can get it. There is no general sub- 
stitute in sight that promises to be 
available in adequate amount, although 
both alcohol and benzol function ‘ad- 
mirably as motor-fuel. The Geological 
Survey estimates that the oil resources 
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of the country are more than 40 per 
cent exhausted. In 1870 we mined 
5,000,000 barrels. In 1919 our pro- 
duction was 378,000,000. The 60 per 
cent reserves represent what is left in 
spite of our utmost endeavors to get it 
out. It totals something like six and a 
half billion barrels, on which we may 
hope to draw at our present rate of 
consumption for about sixteen years. 
That is a short time in which to develop 
a substitute for 250,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline, even if the possibility and 
means of such development were in 
sight. Requa foresees a demand for 
900,000,000 barrels of petroleum in 
1930; and it is not surprising that he 
regards it as a quantity which the oil 
territory of the United States is prob- 
ably incapable of supplying. 

With our domestic yield represent- 
ing two thirds of the entire petroleum 
output, and with a consumption within 
the United States of one half of all pe- 
troleum values produced, it is not sur- 
prising that nations, corporations, and 
individuals are engaged in a desperate 
search for petroleum, which extends to 
the remotest corners of the earth. It is 
indeed the Day of Petroleum, but no 
one knows the time o’ day. 

Vast quantities of gasoline have in 
the past been allowed to escape with 
natural gas, the waste of which has 
been as high as a billion feet a day. In 
1900, in West Virginia, in only two 
counties, over half a billion feet were 
lost every twenty-four hours. Several 
ingenious processes are now employed 
to recover gasoline at the casing head 
of gas-wells. The quantity obtained 
from this source was about 12,000,000 
barrels in 1919. It is an important con- 
tribution, but without real bearing on 
the general situation; and our reserves 
of gas are failing. 

These wastes of natural gas, which 
is an ideal fuel, and the losses and mal- 


_ adjustments which attend the orgy of 
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petroleum production, again afford 
glaring examples of the need of a con- 
structive national policy for the devel- 
opment of our resources; but no such 
policy was outlined by either presiden- 
tial candidate in the late campaign. So 
long as ownership of portions of a com- 
mon reservoir of oil is determined by 
vertical boundaries, each owner can 
hope to secure his own only by getting 
it before his neighbor. The result is nec- 
essarily hurried, unregulated, and waste- 
ful production. 

The hope has been held out that, as 
our oil reserves fail to meet the increas- 
ing demands upon them, the burden 
can be shifted to the vast deposits of 
oil-shale in the Middle West, notably 
in Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
southwestern Indiana. These deposits 
in Colorado alone are estimated to con- 
tain not less than twenty billion tons of 
shale, much of which yields upon dis- 
tillation a barrel of oil per ton. Much 
leaner shales have been profitably treat- 
ed for many years in Scotland, though 
the industry is now said to be jeop- 
ardized by the competition of Persian 
and Egyptian oil. Unfortunately, the 
Scotch methods of operation do not 
seem to lend themselves to the treat- 
ment of our American shales, from 
which the large-scale production of oil 
presents industrial problems of the first 
magnitude. These problems are in 
fact so great, and so remote from solu- 
tion, that no relief from shale in the 
near future can reasonably be expected. 
We shall undoubtedly some day have 
an oil-shale industry of vast propor- 
tions; but it is well to realize that, be- 
fore it can carry the burden of respon- 
sibility now borne by oil, we must 
develop mining operations upon a scale 
at least equal to our present effort in 
mining coal, and must superimpose 
upon these operations a great trans- 
portation system, and a refinery capac- 
ity of the order of that now serving 
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petroleum. It may well employ a mil- 
lion men, and its operations will build 
up mountains of waste beside which the 
anthracite culm piles will look like 
hillocks. 

In peat and lignite we have other 
great reserves of fuel, as yet untouched. 
The peat deposits of the country are 
estimated at fourteen billion tons, most 
of which is in the eastern states along 
the Atlantic seaboard. New England, 
which is now dependent upon the de- 
lays and hazards of rail and water 
transportation for its fuel, is especially 
rich in peat, which it does not know 
how to use. In Boston we shivered 
through the rigors of last winter, and 
endured the hardships of a protracted 
coal-famine, while great beds of peat 
remained untouched around us. The 
basic problem of peat-production re- 
mains that of harvesting, which is often 
complicated by a mass of interweaving 
roots in the overburden; and there is 
still the difficulty, due to its colloidal 
character, of drying peat, which com- 
monly contains from 80 to 90 per cent 
of water. Much admirable work has 
been done, nevertheless, in the direc- 
tion of peat-utilization. On the dry 
basis it has rather more than half the 
heating power of the best coal (8500 
B.t.u.), and in some instances has 
equaled coal in economy when burned 
under boilers. As amply demonstrated 
in Germany and Canada, it yields its 
best return in gas-producers, with re- 
covery of ammonia as sulphate. With 
beds averaging 2 per cent in nitrogen, 
power-gas has been produced from peat 
at nominal or negligible cost. 

Our supply of lignitic coals exceeds 
our total bituminous reserves by 33 
per cent, and amounts to some 20,000 
tons per capita. It is far more avail- 
able at once than peat. The Bureau of 
Mines has shown that one ton of dry 
lignite yields from 8000 to 10,000 feet of 
gas, 17 pounds of ammonium sulphate, 
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one gallon of oil, 50 gallons of tar, and 
one half to two thirds of a ton of car- 
bon residue, convertible into briquettes 
approaching the value of anthracite. 
Lignite, when mined, has the disad- 
vantage of powdering in the process of 
drying and weathering; but used as 
powdered coal, it undergoes very com- 
plete combustion and gives high effi- 
ciencies. For domestic and general 
purposes it needs only to be briquetted 
after carbonizing, with recovery of by- 
products, and is thus potentially one 
of our most valuable fuel reserves and 
one upon which we are likely soon to 
draw. There are, for example, great 
lignite deposits in Texas, which, like 
the whole of the Southwest, is now en- 
tirely dependent on a failing oil-supply 
for fuel. 

A shocking proportion of the values 
in our fuel is now lost through prevent- 
able wastes. We have wasted more 
natural gas than we have used. A re- 
cent British critic estimated that in- 
discriminate drilling and _ inefficient 


work has resulted in the loss of over 50 
per cent of our potential petroleum 


production. The wastes, not all of 
them preventable, in our mining of coal 
approach the same order of propor- 
tionate magnitude. The absurdly low 
average load-factor carried in our in- 
dustries, the great excess of air com- 
monly supplied in burning coal, and 
the inefficiency of the locomotive as a 
24-hour power-plant, all add heavily 
to the burden of waste we carry. 

For metallurgical purposes we coke 
about 80,000,000 tons of coal a year; but 
only half of this is coked in by-product 
ovens, in spite of the stimulus to their 
development afforded by the war. The 
other 40,000,000 tons are still coked in 
crude beehive ovens, with complete loss 
of gas and chemical values. Thus we 
still waste prodigally the ammonia re- 
quired by our agriculture; tar and oils 
available for waterproofing, road-mak- 
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ing, and wood-preservation; benzol, tol- 
uol, aniline, anthracene, and naphtha- 
line, the basic raw materials for dye- 
stuffs and explosives industries, and for 
countless synthetic products of widely 
diversified usefulness. 

Anyone who has seen a great battery 
of boilers fired by natural gas must 
have been impressed by the ease and 
flexibility of control, the steady main- 
tenance of steam-pressure, the absence 
of smoke, the cleanliness of the equip- 
ment and surroundings, and the mini- 
mum of manual effort required for 
these results. This remarkable adapta- 
bility to the requirements of service 
makes gas an ideal fuel for most indus- 
trial and domestic purposes. Our an- 
nual consumption of natural gas is 
around six hundred billion cubic feet, 
which is probably twice the volume 
produced by all the gas-works and 
coke-ovens in the country. This in- 
cludes coal-gas from the destructive 
distillation of coal, water-gas made by 
the reaction of steam on incandescent 
coke, and producer-gas, which is the 
result of the complete gasification of 
coal under the action of a mixture of 
air and steam. In our development of 
the gas industry we may still learn from 
the British, with whom coal-gas origi- 
nated, and who are now demonstrating 
the economic advantages of lower heat- 
ing values. Our smaller municipal gas- 
plants are too often antiquated organi- 
zations, without vision, and far from 
realizing, either in their present prac- 
tice or in their preparation for the fu- 
ture, the possibilities of the industry. 
Theyare, therefore, not likely to initiate, 
and are poorly equipped to meet the 
revolutionary developments which seem 
to be impending. They are confronted 
with higher manufacturing costs, due 
to dearer coal, labor, and money. They 
are being rapidly shut off from the sup- 
plies of gas-oil required for the enrich- 
ment of the relatively cheap water-gas. 
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A forced return to coal-gas seems in- 
evitable, if present standards of quality 
are to be maintained, though the 
immediate tendency is toward com- 
bination processes involving the com- 
plete gasification of the coal. Mean- 
while, a general advance in rates is in 
effect. 

Looking to the future, there is obvi- 
ous need of a more flexible method of 
manufacture and a wider range of pro- 
ducts. The utilization of the gas itself is 
still relatively undeveloped, but the gas- 
engine, the new methods of surface- 
combustion, the range and convenience 
of high-pressure gas, and many other 
factors, point to a great expansion in 
the industrial use of gas. Similarly, 
the progress made in the low-tempera- 
ture distillation of coal and the remark- 
able results already attained point to 
the ultimate city gas-plant as one de- 
signed to receive the raw coal required 
by the community, and to produce 
therefrom gas, artificial anthracite, 
oils, motor-fuels, and alcohol from ethy- 
lene, concurrently with the recovery of 
the benzol, tar, and ammonia now lost 
when the community burns raw coal. 
In fact, coal is the only resource in 
sight available in sufficient quantity to 
serve as raw material on which to base 
a method for the production of fuel- 
oils and motor-fuel in quantities ade- 
quate to meet the ultimate demand. It 
devolves upon chemistry to develop 
such a method, and, when developed, 
the place for the method is in the gas- 
works. Very significantly, the yields 
of oils obtainable from coal by carboni- 
zation have almost doubled since 1918. 

But the gas-works are not alone in- 
volved in the impending revolution in 
our use of fuel. Powdered coal com- 
bines many of the advantages of gas 
with many of those of oil. It is highly 
efficient, easily controlled, and, per- 
haps best of all, permits the effective 
use of low-grade coals, culm, and lig- 
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nite. A more recent development is 
colloidal fuel, composed of an emulsion 
of powdered coal and fuel-oil. The 
usual proportions are 40 per cent coal, 
59 per cent oil, and one per cent of a fix- 
ateur to ensure the stability of the emul- 
sion. Colloidal fuel remains in the 
liquid state, can be stored and pumped 
like oil, and burned in the usual oil- 
burners. Its chief present importance 
lies in the fact that it conserves and 
extends the supply of fuel-oil. 


Ill 


We sometimes call the period in 
which we are living the Age of Elec- 
tricity, whereas it is really the adoles- 
cence of electricity. We mine, trans- 
port, and distribute nearly 700,000,000 
tons of coal, when what we really want 
at the delivery points are heat and 
light and power. We ask for energy 
and are given a stone. The transpor- 
tation of energy and its delivery to our 
homes and factories and along our rail- 
road lines have just begun. In its ex- 
tension on a scale vastly greater than 
anything we have known lies the hope 
of solving our fuel problem. We have 
come to the day of super-gas-works and 
super-power-plants, high-pressure dis- 
tribution of gas, and common-carrier 
transmission lines for electric energy. 

Electricity has already become the 
most effective servant in the house. At 
the turning of a button, it floods our 
rooms with light; it is not above doing 
a little cooking; it runs the vacuum 
cleaner, the sewing-machine, the dumb 
waiter, and the pianola. It heats the 
curling tongs and the flatiron, and may 
even be persuaded to replace the ice- 
man at the refrigerator door. It is a 
prompt and willing messenger. The 
farmer who, in response to the revolt 
of mother, installs an electric pump, 
soon finds that mother’s labor at the 
old pump-handle was worth only one 
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half-cent an hour. Some indication of 
what these integrated services cost in 
power may be found in a recent order 
for one million electric washing-ma- 
chines, each of one kilowatt capacity. 
A million kilowatts is interesting to any 
central-station manager. 

The well-recognized relation of water 
power to fuel is expressed in the popu- 
lar phrase, ‘white coal.’ The present 
production of hydro-electric power in 
the United States is roughly equivalent 
to 40,000,000 tons of coal; whereas near- 
ly ten times that amount is used in the 
generation of steam power and carbo- 
electric power. In densely populated 
districts as much as one quarter of 
the coal-fired power is often devoted 
to the generation of electricity. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, our public 
electrical utilities even now probably 
consume not more than 7 per cent of 
our total output of coal. The large 
unit applications of electricity to the 
industries are, nevertheless, rapidly 
extending. These applications in- 
volve not only the turning of wheels. 
More and more generally are great in- 
stallations being devoted to the pro- 
cesses of electro-chemistry and electro- 
metallurgy, to the production of bleach 
and alkali, carbide and acetylene, 
fertilizer, abrasives, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, special steels, and other basic 
products of the decomposing cell and 
the electric furnace. We have hardly 
begun to make electric steel, but the 
world already devotes some nine hun- 
dred million kilowatt hours of energy 
to its production. 

The results obtained through the 
complete or partial electrification of a 
few of our railroads have amply demon- 
strated that the electric locomotive, 
in every variety of railroad service, 
does its work always as well as, and in 
most cases better than, the steam loco- 
motive, while the latter as a prime 
generator of power is of course hope- 
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lessly behind the great turbo-electric 
generator. 

These converging factors, which are 
quite general in their bearing, have 
already developed in England a strong 
trend toward the concentration of fuel- 
consumption in super-power-plants as a 
step toward the ultimate electrification 
of British industry. In our own coun- 
try the reaction to the obvious neces- 
sities of the situation has taken on an 
even more definite and concrete form in 
the stupendous plan for the creation of 
a super-power zone, extending provision- 
ally from Washington to Boston, and 
inland from 100 to 150 miles. Asa neces- 
sary preliminary to the realization of the 
plan, Congress in July authorized and 
provided for the conduct of the Super- 
power Survey, which is now being made 
by a special engineering staff under the 
inspiring leadership of W. S. Murray, 
and the general direction of the United 
States Geological Survey. Although 
the super-power zone includes only 2 
per cent of the land area of the country, 
there is concentrated within it 47 per 
cent of our industrial activities. It 
contains an estimated machine capac- 
ity of 17,000,000 horsepower, of which 
10,000,000 is employed for industrial 
purposes and the remainder utilized 
by the railroads. In a word, the su- 
per-power plan provides a means of 
lifting the average load-factor, which 
now within the zone does not exceed 
15 per cent, to a load-factor of more 
than 50 per cent, and possibly as much 
as 60 per cent. It proposes to make one 
ton of coal do the work now done by 
two, and to relieve the railroads of 
transporting one half the amount of 
coal required for power and lighting 
purposes. It expects to increase the 
value of the machine capacity within 
the zone from threefold to fourfold, and 
to save not less than 30,000,000 tons 
of coal a year, worth, even at $5 a ton, 
$150,000,000. The reduced cost of 
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maintenance of machinery and the re- 
duction of train-miles through consol- 
idation of trains will, it is believed, 
save another $150,000,000, making the 
total annual saving $300,000,000, or 24 
per cent of the estimated cost of instal- 
lation. The plan offers immediate re- 
lief from the present intolerable conges- 
tion of the railroads within the zone, 
by automatically increasing rail capa- 
city without extending track mileage. 
The present economy of power-pro- 
duction within the Boston-Washington 
zone will average at least 40 pounds 
of steam per kilowatt hour. In the 
contemplated super-power-plants of 
300,000 to 500,000 kilowatts capacity, 
located near the mines and along the 
coast, not more than 15 pounds, and it 
may well be as little as 10 pounds, of 
steam, with a total consumption of one 
and a half pounds of good coal per kil- 
owatt-hour output, should be required. 
These super-power-stations, together 
with all efficient generating units within 
the zone, and all available water-power, 
will be linked together and pour their 
output of high-tension current into the 
common-carrier transmission line from 
which both the railroads and the in- 
dustries will draw their primary power. 
This super-power plan may well be 
regarded as the first step in that co- 
ordination of our resources, and their 
development under a comprehensive 
general plan, which I have long advo- 
cated, and from its successful operation 
still greater things may reasonably be 
anticipated. Thrift has been defined 
by Roosevelt as ‘common sense in 
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spending.’ We need sadly.to develop 
a national common sense, and to apply 
it to the spending of our natural re- 
sources, which are the basis of our 
national wealth. More than ever 
before is the whole world under a heavy 
responsibility to use its resources wise- 
ly; and the major portion of that bur- 
den falls upon us who are the most 
richly endowed of all. We are begin- 
ning vaguely to recognize the urge of 
the hoarding instinct, which, according 
to Gilbert, marks the dawning of eco- 
nomic consciousness in the progress of 
civilization. We must learn to hoard 
until we can learn to use. We must 
substitute codrdinated development by 
planning for opportunist development 
designed primarily for the enrichment 
of the individual. We have only to 
contemplate the situation into which 
opportunist development has brought 
us, as regards our coal, our oil, our gas, 
our water-power, our transportation 
systems, and our forests, to realize that 
most of the wastes, delays, and diffi- 
culties which characterize the situation 
are due simply to lack of planning 
years in advance, and to our failure to 
embody in a coérdinated general plan 
those lines of action which are well 
recognized by experts as vitally essen- 
tial to our proper development as an 
industrial nation. 

Have we not a right to demand that 
the formulation of sucha plan shall take 
precedence in the minds of presidential 
candidates over the size of campaign 
budgets or the precise wording of Ar- 


ticle X? 





‘INTELLECTUAL AMERICA’ 


BY EUGENE S. BAGGER 


Unper the above title there appear- 
ed in the Aflantic just a year ago 
an article analyzing American culture 
from the point of view of the educated 
foreigner. The anonymous author — 
the paper was signed by ‘A European’ 
— appeared to be a Polish scholar, of 
unusual accomplishments and rather 
high-strung character, who had spent 
several years in the United States, 
earning his livelihood as a writer and 
university lecturer. He had come to 
America with the intention of making 
his home here, and with a highly ideal- 
istic programme of serving his adopted 
country and humanity at large; for 
him, intellectual conditions in Amer- 
ica were not, as for the host of liter- 
ary and artistic visitors, a mere sub- 
ject of impersonal study, but the me- 
dium in which his personality unfolded 
and sought employment and reward — 
above all, that sympathetic under- 
standing which, to a man of his type, 
is more precious and indispensable than 
material bounties. In a word, although 
a foreigner, he was in the position to 
draw a picture of intellectual America 
from the inside; he could apply Euro- 
pean standards of comparison to Amer- 
ican experience, not only acquired first- 
hand, but apperceived and digested 
with an intensity naturally absent in 
the case of the mere student or senti- 
mental traveler. 

As another European, whose exter- 
nal conditions were somewhat similar, 
—TI, too, had come to this country 
with the purpose of permanent settle- 
ment after having for some time lived, 
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like the Polish writer, in Western 
Europe, away from my native Hun- 
gary, — I was naturally deeply inter- 
ested in his analysis of phenomena with 
which I, too, found myself confronted. 
On the whole, I was inclined to accept 
his pessimistic conclusions about the 
standing of culture and the tendencies 
of intellectual life in this country. I 
felt, however, that he would have 
strengthened his case — the case of 
the European intellectual against intel- 
lectual America — by arraying, simul- 
taneously, the case against himself. 
It is true that: European intellectuals 
almost invariably share the Polish 
writer’s dissatisfaction with American 
life. But the very emphasis of the usual 
type of criticism suggests the necessity 
of divesting it of certain emotional val- 
ues transferred thereto from more or less 
unconscious or inarticulate levels of the 
mind. It is desirable, in the interest of 
truth and fair play, that the question: 
‘What’s wrong with intellectual Amer- 
ica?’ be supplemented with this other 
one: ‘ What’s wrong with the European 
intellectual in America?’ 

It is my object to outline in the fol- 
lowing pages a series of considerations, 
in the light of which criticisms such as 
pronounced by the Polish author should 
be discounted. In other words, an 
attempt is hereby made to analyze the 
European analyzer of American cul- 
ture — a task which the Polish writer, 
with the one-mindedness characteris- 
tic of his race, — others might call it 
lack of humor, — neglected to perform. 

First among the sources of discontent 
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with which the European intellectual 
confronts American life is, in my opin- 
ion, the all-round lowering of his status. 
He may have arrived on these shores 
without illusions as to American lib- 
erty, democracy, equal economic op- 
portunity, and the rest of the political 
dogmas, implicit belief in which is bred 
in the bones of most Americans, but 
which the realistically minded Euro- 
pean will approach in a critical spirit. 

But he has probably brought with 
him a vision, at least, of social equality. 
He will soon discover that this equality 
exists, not in and by the absence of 
classes, but merely in the lack of man- 
ners, in the good-natured indifference 
with which members of different social 
strata, vastly differentiated in power 
and wealth, jostle one another at points 
of contact. He will find also a greater 
elasticity of individual shifting from 
one class to the other; but he will also 
realize that the personal achievement 
which he was told was the only meas- 
ure of status in American democracy is 
of a vastly different kind from what he 
was led to expect. An attempt to fix 
his own place on the social ladder will 
result in the discovery that he was bet- 
ter off in ‘aristocratic’ Europe than in 
‘democratic’ America. For in Europe 
he belonged, if he achieved any recog- 
nition at all, to the uppermost layer of 
the middle class. Even a moderate 
degree of scholarly, literary, or artistic 
eminence secured to him admission to 
the most interesting quarters of a soci- 
ety where money, however important, 
was never the sole criterion of gentility. 

In all European capitals there are 
certain centres of social intercourse 
where members of the three aristocra- 
cies of birth, riches, and intellect meet 
in a congenial atmosphere and on a 
basis of full equality. This does not 
mean, of course, that any and every 
writer or journalist or painter is an ez- 
officio member of these circles; it sim- 
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ply means that, if he sets his mind 
on social recognition of this order, he 
may achieve it with comparatively little 
trouble. Such foregatherings are sim- 
ply unthinkable in America, where the 
only door to social recognition lies 
through business success and the con- 
tingent capacity of conforming to cer= 
tain standards of quantitative luxury, 
plus a complaisant and ‘respectable’ 
attitude toward political, economic, and 
moral problems. Here the intellectual 
finds himself totally ignored, not only 
by the uppermost layer, but even by a 
snobbish, dull, and uncultivated mid- 
dle class, whose vision of the ‘ good life’ 
is limited to the possession of automo- 
biles and attendance at dinner dances 
at country clubs. 

The European intellectual then will 
turn to- an analysis of his economic 
status, and will find it worse than it 
was in pre-war Europe. Most probably 
he made in the old country much less 
money in dollars and cents, even at the 
old rate of exchange; but his smaller 
income insured a higher place in the 
social hierarchy and a much greater 
amount of comfort. About the only 
things he finds less expensive in Amer- 
ica than in Europe are automobiles; but 
they are just expensive enough here, 
too, to be out of reach for most intel- 
lectual workers. Moreover, the Euro- 
pean intellectual is puzzled and irri- 
tated by few things more than by the 
American cult of automobiles; he can- 
not share, even if he understands, the 
creed of salvation by locomotion. He 
is reminded of Matthew Arnold’s re- 
fusal to recognize any intrinsic good in 
traveling from a dreary and dull life at 
Camberwell to a dreary and dull life 
at Islington, at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour instead of three. The Sunday- 
afternoon spectacle of thousands upon 
thousands of motor-cars, filled with 
festive families bound nowhere in par- 
ticular and beaming with the happiness 
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of a dream come true, will serve chiefly 
to impress him with the meaning of the 
American slang phrase, ‘all dressed up 
and no place to go.’ 

Europe was different. The things he 
craves — books, engravings, an occa- 
sional painting, theatre and concert 
tickets, good clothes, good home fur- 
nishings — were comparatively much 
cheaper. Above all, travel was cheaper. 
The fare from Vienna to London, from 
Budapest to Stockholm, was less than 
from New York to Cleveland; and why 
go to Cleveland, anyhow? A Vienna 
journalist, a Cracow college professor, 
a Budapest art critic — not the leaders 
of their profession, just a good average 
— could go for a month’s vacation to 
Switzerland or Belgium or a Baltic re- 
sort or Florence, live well, and spend 
less than at home. For the same class 
of person in America, that sort of thing 
is about as feasible as spending the 
week-end in the moon. In a word, in 
America, where he has to work much 
harder and makes more money, the 
European intellectual will find that his 
income leaves him socially an outcast 
and qualifies him for less substantial 
comfort than is enjoyed by his grocer. 

One has to be a thoroughbred Con- 
tinental to appreciate another factor 
which, to an American, especially the 
untraveled brand, may seem uttterly 
trivial. I refer to the absence of the 
Continental type of cafés. Those estab- 
lishments mean to the littérateur of Ber- 
lin or Budapest or Vienna or Copen- 
hagen what the coffee-houses meant 
to the littérateur of early-eighteenth- 
century London — and more; for there 
were no women at the haunts where 
Addison presided. The literary café of 
the Continental capital is a place 
where men of similar tastes and inter- 
ests may drop in, without any formal- 
ity, at tea-time and after supper, and 
be sure of finding congenial company, 
brilliant repartee, interesting gossip, or 
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substantial shop-talk, according to 
what is looked for. These cafés are 
mostly situated at points of vantage, 
like the clubs of Pall Mall and Picca- 
dilly; from behind the plate-glass win- 
dows one may observe the ever-varying 
stream of metropolitan life, a constant 
inspiration to the imaginative city- 
dweller. The brilliancy of the sur- 
roundings, the presence of beautiful 
and well-dressed women, the oppor- 
tunity of meeting new people, often 
important foreigners — these elements 
all converge in creating an atmosphere 
of extraordinary stimulus. There is 
nothing in American life that even 
remotely corresponds to this; and the 
life of the literary cafés is missed 
by the Continental intellectual as a 
drug is missed by its addict. 

But the absence of these easily ac- 
cessible, standardized exchanges of in- 
tellectual life, open to all who have the 
price of a demi-tasse, has another, still 
subtler effect. For the intellectual, 
constant intercourse with his equals 
acts, not only as a stimulus, but also 
as a check. It is written that it is not 
good for man to be alone. Rubbing up 
against his compeers is as necessary 
for the intellectual as gnawing at hard 
substances is for a squirrel’s teeth. 
Isolation for him results in a sickly 
over-estimation of his importance, a 
hypertrophied sensitiveness, and that 
notion of omnipotence which springs 
from the absence of tests. Just as the 
lack of academic standards favors an 
individualism that frequently is mere 
crankiness, an inadequate sense of pro- 
portion, so the lack of intellectual give- 
and-take may result in an elephantia- 
sis of self-consciousness. 

Here, then, we have traced the ele- 
ments of a state of mind which inevi- 
tably expresses itself in an over-estima- 
tion of self and under-estimation of 
one’s surroundings. The conditions 
analyzed do not necessarily imply that 
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American culture is inferior to Euro- 
pean; but they do determine a feeling 
in the European intellectual that Amer- 
ican life is far less interesting, less 
stimulating, less worth while. He may 
be met with the argument that there 
is here, in fact, an intellectual tradi- 
tion, a heritage of the ‘good life,’ but 
that it unfolds in the private home- 
product of old, refined families, who 
would care as little to advertise their 
culture as to boast of their plate. The 
foreigner might retort with the jibe 
of the Viennese satirist, Karl Kraus, 
who said that it may be true that the 
level of culture has risen tremendously 
in Austria in the past fifty years, but 
it is a pity nobody stands on that level. 

The feeling of frustration and the 
tendency to over-self-appraisal are ac- 
centuated by another factor, which 
might be defined as the irritation caused 
by imperfect mastery of the technique 
of everyday American life. The Con- 
tinental intellectual may speak Eng- 
lish well, sometimes more accurately 
than many natives of education; still, 
he finds it hard to part with a foreign 
accent that makes him self-conscious. 
Lack of familiarity with American 
lines of everyday behavior may result 
in a series of small embarrassments, too 
trifling, indeed, to penetrate severally 
to consciousness, but producing a cu- 
mulative effect of uneasiness and un- 
certainty, and emphasizing the sense 
of being different. In the more self- 
assertive type this feeling translates it- 
self directly into a sense of superior- 
ity, while the less confident will seek 
to ward off an encroaching inferiority- 
complex by assuring themselves that 
American ways are not worth knowing. 
This feeling is not abated by the 
gradual realization that, though Amer- 
ican life is less formal, it is more con- 
ventional than European — that, though 
in Europe uniformity of manners is in- 
sisted upon, but considerable freedom 
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is allowed for conduct, in America, the 
reverse is the case. 

Yet another source of irritation is 
the way in which Americans take for 
granted, in foreigners, a virtue of which 
they are usually destitute themselves 
— I mean linguistic talent. In Europe 
a speaking and reading knowledge of 
two or three languages is quite a com- 
mon thing and evokes no notice; but 
the ability to do literary or scholarly 
work in a language other than one’s 
own is more or less a phenomenon. A 
Pole in Paris, writing in French; a 
Hungarian in Copenhagen, contribut- 
ing articles to Danish newspapers, is re- 
garded as a prodigy and is lionized on 
that account alone. In America, on the 
other hand, if one does not speak and 
write English, one simply does not exist. 

But the réle of language as a factor 
of discontent cuts much deeper ‘still. 
In order to make a living in an intel- 
lectual line, the European must not 
only write English well, but he must 
actually write it a little better than his 
average native competitor, who, as the 
phrase goes, can get away with any- 
thing, whereas stricter standards are 
exacted from the outsider. Neverthe- 
less, complete mastery of English by 
a non-English-born person is a very 
great rarity. The foreigner may write 
English accurately and even with force; 
he will seldom write it inspiredly. As 
Prosper Mérimée said when an Amer- 
ican lady congratulated him on his 
English style, the foreigner may be able 
to express whatever is strictly neces- 
sary, but nothing more. He may be 
able to work with the English tongue; 
he cannot play with it. Now, the super- 
abundance of energy which is the es- 
sence of play is also the beginning of 
literary art. There is only one Joseph 
Conrad; usually the foreigner’s hand- 
ling of English does not advance be- 
yond a certain flavorless, black-and- 
white exactitude. Now, the keener the 
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foreigner’s sense for linguistic values, 
the more thorough his mastery of his 
native idiom, the more uncompromis- 
ing his artist’s conscience, the more 
strongly he will perceive the limitations 
of his English expression. The more he 
has to say, the less he will feel equal to 
saying it. After a certain facility is ac- 
quired and the crudest difficulties of 
technique are surmounted, he becomes 
increasingly aware of heights to which 
he feels he will never be able to ascend. 
He will awaken to the realization that 
perfect self-expression is possible only 
through the native tongue; a cramped, 
messy feeling is generated, which may 
be described as linguistic nostalgia. 
The native language becomes the sym- 
bol of one’s better self, and a baulked 
personality will vent its spleen on Amer- 
ica, scapegoat of frustrated yearnings. 

Here, then, we have the key to the 
psychology of the European intellect- 
ual in America. Out of this maze of 


factors — the lowering of economic and 
social status, lack of habitual and easy 


contact with one’s peers, absence of 
the stimuli of metropolitan life, diffi- 
culties of everyday technique, struggle 
for self-expression through an unyield- 
ing idiom — rises a state of mind for 
which American conditions are respon- 
sible without necessarily being at fault. 
Subjective elements, of which the con- 
scious judgment disapproves without 
locating their roots, are unconsciously 
objectivized into a symbol of one’s 
own failures and unfulfilled desires. 
The pivot around which this psychol- 
ogy turns may be called the ‘Canaan- 
complex’ —that perennial yearning for 
the land where everything is as it was 
not before, the longing for the tabula 
rasa, the dream of a new start. The 
fuller, the more differentiated the life 
the European intellectual leaves behind 
when he comes to America, the more 
probably will he discern its mistakes 
and be anxious to do things better in 
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the new world. The intellectuals of 
the generation that attained maturity 
on the eve of the war were afflicted 
with the disease of esthetic inertia 
— ‘Stimmungsanarchie,’ a clever Ger- 
man called it. For many who diag- 
nosed the trouble, America stood as the 
symbol of success and energy. What 
this type expected from America was 
not political democracy, not even equal 
economic opportunity —for he knew 
enough to discount these catchwords; 
but he hoped for a new milieu, free 
from the sophistications, the noblesse 
oblige, the hothouse atmosphere of 
the old world. What he expected, in 
brief, was the rebirth of personality in 
and by America. Now the one thing 
the European intellectual is certain to 
discover in America is that crossing the 
ocean does not change a man; that a 
personality may, at best, develop, ex- 
pand, differentiate by the experience 
of America, but it will not be reborn. 
Disappointment in America is deter- 
mined by the act of embarking for it; 
arrival reveals the Promised Land as 
a delusion; the symbol of the new life 
turns into the symbol of discrepancy 
between dream and reality. 

But this disappointment is merely 
the negative side of a rising new hope; 
the image of Canaan fades out before 
the vision of the Golden Age. To 
the disenchanted intellectual, Europe 
emerges in a roseate mist of dreams and 
expectations. That Europe, however, 
is not the actual Europe — not even 
pre-war Europe: it is merely a reversed 
America. Whatever one fails to find 
here is idealized into what was left 
behind. For the central fact of the 
European intellectual’s discontent in 
America is the disparity of his bases of 
comparison. He contrasts, not Amer- 
ica and Europe, but a nightmare of 
American reality and a non-existent 
fairyland which he calls Europe 
the Cosmopolis built with the bricks 
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of memory and the mortar of hope. 
What chance in the world could Amer- 
ica stand against Europe, when Amer- 
ica is visualized by the image of the 
city where every male inhabitant reads 
Howe’s Weekly and every female the 
Delineator; by a discussion of Greek 
art between Chairman Hays of the 
Republican National Committee and 
Mayor Hylan; by a novel by Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer and a political ad- 
dress by Mr. R. W. Chalmers; by Postum 
advertisements, the smile of Douglas 
Fairbanks, and the curls of Mary Pick- 
ford; by Mr. Sumner of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice and Mr. Ander- 
son of the Anti-Saloon League walking 
arm-in-arm with the Statue of Liberty; 
and when Europe is symbolized by the 
memory of the Café Bristol, Budapest, 
with young Hungary’s choicest literary 
spirits assembled to discuss the latest 
play of Shaw, the latest opera of 
Richard Strauss, the latest novel of Ro- 
main Rolland; of a Copenhagen salon, 
where one may meet, any evening, a 
Swedish diplomat, a Danish beauty, 
an English publicist, a German com- 
poser, a Russian philosopher, a French 
singer —all first-class specimens of 
their brand; of an evening at Bayreuth 
before the war; of the dining-room of a 
London club, where one may sit between 
Mr. Chesterton and H. G. Wells; of a 
seaside walk at Palermo with a Sicilian 
countess? 


By insisting that criticism of Amer- 
ican cultural conditions by resident Eu- 
ropean intellectuals be discounted along 
the suggested lines, I do not mean to 
belittle the value of such criticism. On 
the contrary I believe that its very real 
and distinctive merit is brought into 
relief just by making due allowance for 
the subjective element in it, for the in- 
evitable tendency of the critic uncon- 
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sciously to paraphrase his experience 
from the category pleasant-unpleasant 
into the category superior-inferior; to 
rationalize personal likes and dislikes 
into absolute judgments of value. And 
I believe that the European intel- 
lectual, who makes America his home, 
not only exercises a right, but dischar- 
ges a very substantial duty by apply- 
ing his native standards to a fearless 
examination of American culture. He 
may be prone to exaggerate the value 
of his contribution, and to expect spe- 
cial regard and compensation from a 
public none too appreciative of intel- 
lectual achievement even at the best; 
he may even develop—as did the 
anonymous Polish author whose paper 
furnished the text for this discourse 
a redeemer-complex and establish a 
fixed relation between the recognition 
meted out to him by Americans and 
the salvation of the American soul. 
But this tendency is merely the coun- 
terpart of the no less unreasonable as- 
sumption of native Americans, that 
foreigners owe a special debt of grati- 
tude, over and beyond the common 
bond of loyalty, to this country for 
opportunities accorded; as if Amer- 
icans admitted foreigners and provided 
them with jobs because they love 
them, and not because they need them. 
By helping to pierce the es triplex of 
American self-complacency; by combat- 
ting, shoulder. to shoulder, with the 
best of young America, that intolerance 
of dissent and that glorification of bun- 
combe which are the greatest intellec- 
tual dangers of America, the educated 
European who lives in this country may 
perform a very real service; but he 
must not forget that his contribution 
to the growth of American culture is 
measured by the growth of his own 
personality. In this growth he should 
seek his principal reward. 








THE BASIS OF BEAUTY 


BY W. CARBYS ZIMMERMAN 


SoME years ago, it was my good for- 
tune to spend a few weeks in Athens, 
of which many days were given to rev- 
erie and study among the ruins of the 
marvelous temples on the Acropolis. 

To dream in the still hours of a 
Hellenian dusk what these architec- 
tural wonders must have been in their 
golden glory of the Periclean age, if 
even now, in the days of their pitiful 
ruin and appealing nakedness, they 
send a thrill through one’s soul that no 
other man-made creations ever awak- 
ened, was, indeed, an experience never 
to be forgotten. 

To verify the impressions and teach- 
ings of student days, and to note theab- 
solute perfection of form and propor- 
tion, the finished refinement through- 
out, the exquisite delicacy of detail, and 
the superb majesty and dignity of the 
mass, made one feel that the Parthenon 
was well worthy of the great goddess 
to whom it was dedicated. 

To find by actual measurement that 
columns which looked exactly alike in 
size and shape were decidedly not so; 
to note that the spacing between them, 
although appearing the same, varied 
materially; to observe the decided en- 
tasis on the straight-appearing shafts, 
and mark the gracefully swelling line 
of facias that gave the impression of 
perfect horizontality; to admire the 
absolute perfection of workmanship — 
huge blocks of marble butted together 
in such manner that, even to-day, it 
takes the keenest eye to discover the 
line of jointing; to find traces of bril- 
liant color which enriched many of 
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the marble surfaces, made one marvel 
at the perfection in this direction of 
human endeavor and expression. 

As one looks westward through the 
Propylea, there appears in view a grot- 
to in a rocky hillside, which is said to 
have been the prison abode of Socrates 
the Philosopher. The native guides are 
enthusiastic, and talk quite convinc- 
ingly on the subject; but one’s interest 
wanes somewhat when noting that Bae- 
deker declares the cave to be a storage- 
cellar hewn out of the rock by some en- 
terprising wine-grower ages ago. 

My curiosity was aroused by these 
conflicting opinions, and in an idle 
hour, when all alone, I unloosened the 
rusted fastenings of the heavy iron 
gratings of the doorway. I was at 
once impressed by the antiquity of the 
stone-walled, cell-like room, and could 
not doubt that it was as ancient as the 
sublime ruins of the temples on the 
rocks above. It was apparent, by the 
dust and disorder, that the room had not 
been used for any purpose, or indeed 
even visited, fora long time. Wind and 
weather had done their work: the rock 
was crumbling and giving way on every 
side. It was evident, from the fresh- 
ness of some of the fissures, that a storm 
or earthquake had of late caused unus- 
ual damage, and that this disturbance 
had loosened a square stone fitted over 
a small opening in the wall, with an 
almost invisible joint, such as only the 
Greek master-worker knew how to fash- 
ion. What was my surprise when I 
discovered a papyrus roll in this lit- 
tle niche! It was badly damaged — 
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a part of it turned to dust, and other 
parts faded and worn. 

I have at last deciphered what re- 
mained. Other illegible fragments I 
have attempted to fill in as best I could. 
A very imperfect knowledge of Greek 
will excuse many shortcomings in this 
remarkable document. 

I had the good fortune to discover 
what was once a complete record of a 
discussion on Art between Socrates and 
Plato. It, apparently, was recorded at 
the time and hidden for safe-keeping 
in the place where I found it. 

May it prove to be of as much inter- 
est to you as it was to me. 


Piato. —Ictinus and Pheidias have 
asked me to offer you their good wishes, 
and they greatly regret that you could 
not honor us with your presence at the 
festival celebrating the completion of 
Athena’s shrine. I know you would 


have been gratified to hear the praise 
bestowed upon our good friends, the 


architects and artists, the creators of 
this most beautiful Temple in the world. 

Socrates. —I am indeed sorry that 
my ill fortune kept me away, and that 
I had to miss the words of wisdom and 
praise that I well know were showered 
on these talented men by the foremost 
citizens of Athens. But tell me, Plato, 
why do you call this Temple the most 
beautiful in the world? 

Piato. — Why do you ask this ques- 
tion, Socrates? Do you not agree that 
the judges were right in bestowing the 
highest praise on the creators, in 
crowning them with laurel and pro- 
nouncing their work the most meri- 
torious, artistically, ever conceived in 
our State? 

Socrates. — Tell me then, O Plato, 
do you say this Temple is beautiful 
because the judges pronounce it so? 

Pato. — Not that altogether. The 
Temple appears to me very beautiful, 
but I was gratified that my opinion 
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was verified by men competent to judge, 
by a jury of the highest attainments 
in the world of Art and Architecture. 

Socrates. — Tell me then, O Plato, 
would you change your opinion if it 
did not agree with that of this expert 
jury? 

Piato.—If we differ on questions 
of Art and Architecture, I listen atten- 
tively to the arguments of the artists 
and architects. I doubt but little 
that, if I can follow the laws of good 
Art and Architecture which are laid 
down by them, I shall soon have to 
agree to their views. 

Socrates. —So you shall, Plato. If 
a new proposition in Geometry were 
presented, you, as a man of education, 
would be able to follow the demonstra- 
tions of our friend Pythagoras and 
would see the truth and beauty of the 
new theorem; likewise would you read- 
ily understand the teachings of those 
who have made a study of Astronomy, 
Botany, and other sciences. These 
learned men in their demonstrations 
would begin with fundamental truths 
and lead you gradually, step by step, 
to the proposition before you, the 
truth of which could not then be ques- 
tioned. But consider carefully, Plato 
— do you think that Ictinus could give 
you elemental truths as to what con- 
stitutes architectural beauty, and by 
these truths and by the laws that de- 
velop and base themselves on these 
truths, could clearly demonstrate to all 
reasoning men which building should 
be considered beautiful and which not 
so? 

PLato.—I must confess, Socrates, 
that I have not given this much 
thought, but it seems to me that Ic- 
tinus must be aware of, and must have 
followed, certain fixed rules and laws 
when he designed his masterpiece, and 
that these laws would apply to, and 
would establish as works of Art, all 
buildings conforming with them. Thus 
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I feel certain that, among other things, 
he would point out to me that a void 
should be above a void, and that the 
base should be heavier than the super- 
structure. 

Socratres.— Yes, Plato, he would 
say this; and, skilled, scholarly archi- 
tect that he is, would be able to point 
out and prove many more of these 
rules and laws to which he would 
claim that good Architecture is sub- 
ject. But if you examine them care- 
fully, do you not find that these laws 
pertain to good building, and do not 
necessarily affect what we term the 
architecture of a building? You will 
agree with me that Architecture is dis- 
tinct from building; that you may have 
a building structurally correct, de- 
signed in accordance with many laws 
and rules, without having any archi- 
tectural merit. You know that Archi- 
tecture is the fine art of building, and 
arises only when you appeal to the 
esthetic sense. Thus good planning, 


convenient arrangements, proper con- 


struction, and the like, in a building, 
have not necessarily anything in com- 
mon with its esthetic or true archi- 
tectural character; and these features 
of a building are subject to laws and 
rules on which we can agree. But do 
you know of any laws that govern 
Architecture, using this term in its 
proper sense? Can you tell me, O 
Plato, of any true laws that govern 
that all-important feature of a good 
building which appeals to the so-called 
higher sense — the esthetic sense? 

Piato.—Surely, Socrates, there must 
be many of them. 

Socrates. — Yes, Plato, there are 
many and conflicting canons of Art 
proposed from day to day. Go but to 
the Library and note the hundreds of 
manuscripts devoted to the laws of 
esthetics; and when studying the fine 
art of building, you will find page upon 
page of argument, aiming to prove that 
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true Architecture must possess fitness, 
proportion, harmony, repose, and so 
forth. I recall the proposition that 
that which is beautiful is true, and that 
which is true must be beautiful. Only 
yesterday, a new author elaborated on 
the law of Consonance: repetition with 
variation, the law of Trinity as exem- 
plified by the Erechtheion. 

But, Plato, are these true laws, based 
on elemental principles, or are they 
simply the ever-changing views and 
opinions of different men, presented 
with varying degrees of plausibility or 
assurance; dogmas which satisfy those 
who feel like you, but rules and canons 
which fall to pieces when subjected to 
critical analysis? 

No, Plato, Art cannot, in the very 
nature of things, be subject to laws. 
If the fine art of Architecture were 
subject to rigid laws, it would then be 
the science of Architecture, as would 
the other arts be the sciences of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Music; and all who 
know these laws would agree without 
dissent on what is beautiful and what 
is otherwise. You could then convince 
the Egyptian and Persian, without pro- 
longed argument, that Athena’s Temple 
is esthetically superior to any they pos- 
sess, and do it as readily as you can 
prove Pythagoras’s new theorem to 
them; but, as you know full well, some 
of our neighbors persist in holding that 
their temples are architecturally great- 
er than those we cherish. 

Piatro. — But, Socrates, these peo- 
ples are barbarians; they are but semi- 
civilized, and their opinion in the field 
of Art matters but little. At the fes- 
tival to-day were assembled all the 
great of Athens, and these all agreed to 
the decision of the jury. 

Socrates. — That may be so, but 
does it, therefore, prove anything? If 
all these wise and great men had de- 
clared that the taste of sparkling wine 
was superior to the taste of the unfer- 
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mented grape, would that have affected 
your judgment if you had disagreed 
with them? 

Piato.— No, Socrates, it would 
not have done so. I would have relied 
on my own judgment in a matter of 
that kind. But why do you bring up 
this question? Am I to understand that 
there is a relation between the purely 
physical sensations, such as the taste of 
food, and that higher experience which 
affects our esthetic sense? 

Socrates. — Just so, Plato. Our 
good friend and great physician, Hip- 
pocrates, can show how close this rela- 
tion is. He points out to us that there 
is but little difference in the purely 
physical process which makes us con- 
scious of an impression on the organs of 
sight, sound, taste, or smell. He clearly 
shows that an impression made on the 
retina of the eye by the ethereal waves 
from the object, be it one of art or 
otherwise, and transmitted by an in- 
tricate system of nerves to the seat of 
consciousness, does not differ in its 
physical and mental process from the 
impression made by, and the concomi- 
tant consciousness of, the taste of a 
particle of food on the palate. 

Piato. — This seems plausible. 

Socrates. — Yes, if you but con- 
sider, it must be so, and if we fully 
understood these subtle processes, it 
would make clear and explain much in 
the field of Art about which we are now 
in'doubt. Does it not explain the phe- 
nomenon of sound? We pronounce as 
harmonious those sounds or combina- 
tions of waves which, transmitted to 
our consciences, pass through and ex- 
cite the different physical organs and 
nerves of hearing in such a manner as 
to affect them agreeably, and others as 
discordant and unmusical which excite 
these organs in a painful, unusual way, 
similar in process to the experience of 
tasting agreeable or disagreeable food, 
and similar to the experience, in the 
VOL. 127—NO. 2 
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final analysis, of contemplating works 
of Art, be it Architecture, Painting, or 
Sculpture. 

Prato. — It would appear from what 
you say, Socrates, that the arts, after 
all, are sciences; for it is possible, as 
you know, to discover, by experiment 
in Music, for instance, what sound- 
waves and combinations of these are 
agreeable to me, and it will then be 
a simple matter to lay down the rules 
for composing beautiful music. 

SocraTEs. — Quite so, Plato. This 
would be the case if all ears and eyes, 
all nerves and brain-cells were alike; 
but you know that there are no two 
exactly the same in different individu- 
als. They are not the same, not con- 
stant, in one’s self from day to day. 
You, as well as I, have experienced, 
time and again, that some sensation 
which gave pleasure, satisfaction, and 
gratification only yesterday was pain- 
ful and distasteful to-day, be it the 
taste of some food, an odor, or the con- 
templation of some object of art. 

Piato. — While that may be so, and 
your judgment and opinion may have 
changed, you will not deny, Socrates, 
that your opinion and judgment, after 
a long life of experience and study in 
all fields of human endeavor and activi- 
ties, are of a higher order than those 
who have given but little thought to 
these matters. 

Socrates. — No, Plato, I question 
this. Thus I doubt that my mind is as 
responsive to new esthetic impressions, 
is as open, as it was in years gone by. 
I may be one of those who would 
condemn and get only displeasure out 
of unconventional work presented to- 
morrow by some artistic genius, un- 
fettered by the conventions of to-day. 
I should have been, through my very 
experience and environment, one of 
those who might have condemned and 
belittled the works of Euripides when 
they first appeared; and you will recall 
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that it was the man on the street, who . 


did not have the advantages of learn- 
ing, who was first to recognize his 
genius and to get satisfaction and pleas- 
ure from his efforts. It was thus, as 
you know, with the appreciation of the 
taste of wine, which was first enjoyed 
by the slaves and servants, the master 
considering the grape-juice rank and 
spoiled when it had fermented. 

Piato. — All this seems reasonable 
and true, and the judgment of the 
cultured individual on a matter of art 
may or may not be a good one; but 
surely, Socrates, you will not question 
the collective judgment of the larger 
number of these cultured individuals. 
Surely, Socrates, you will accept the 
judgment of a large group of painters 
on the merits or demerits of a painting. 

Socrates. — Let us see if I can do 
so. In the first place, an absolutely un- 
qualified agreement in a matter of this 
kind has not come to my notice; but 
if it should occur, which I question, 
it only goes to show that the collective 
judgment of the group we speak of 
has been formed by this group, hav- 
ing had exactly the same environment, 
the same training, the same education. 
This same group, under those condi- 
tions, will be in perfect accord as to the 
gastronomic value of any food; and it 
seems to me that, from this point of 
view, the group must be considered as 
on a par with the individual. 

Piato. — But surely, Socrates, if 
this group were to include, say, our en- 
tire nation, you would then, without 
question, abide by the nation’s judg- 
ment, if it agreed on what was beauti- 
ful and what was otherwise. If each 
and every Athenian would declare the 
Temple on the Acropolis to be archi- 
tecturally flawless, you surely would 
accept that decision as final. 

Socrates. — I doubt that I should 
surrender my own judgment even un- 
der these problematical conditions. Be- 
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ing open-minded, free from prejudice, 
open to conviction, I should listen to 
and be interested in the arguments of 
our neighboring communities. I should 
weigh their assertion that we are a bar- 
barous people in allowing our artists 
and architects to cover and hide the 
God-given, creamy-white, translucent 
marble of the Temple with crude, glar- 
ing colors and pigments in the manner 
of the semi-civilized Egyptians. On 
the other hand, it would be interesting 
to consider and analyze the assertions 
of our friends the Spartans, who call us 
degenerate and effeminate, declaring 
that this condition is reflected in the 
over-refinement of our Art and Archi- 
tecture. They criticize the very archi- 
tectural features upon which we pride 
ourselves most. They question our good 
judgment in curving the lines of the 
stylobate, cornices, and columns, so as 
to make them appear straight; and, as 
you know, among other things, they 
object to the columns being of differ- 
ent sizes and different spacings, so as 
to make them appear alike, taking the 
position that it would be more manly 
and honest to build straight and truth- 
fully and let the effect be what it may. 
No, Plato, I think I will hold my own 
opinion on what is beautiful and su- 
preme in art — just as much so as I 
shall take no other individual’s opinion 
or group of individuals’ opinions as to 
what is pleasant or unpleasant to the 
palate. 

Pato. — lam willing to grant what 
you say and to agree with your position 
that your opinion on what is beautiful, 
what is pleasing to you, is such, as a 
matter of fact; but I accept this view 
because you are a man of experience, 
education, and culture. On the other 
hand, I am not interested in the opinion 
on matters of art of the man who lacks 
these qualifications. 

Socrates. — Perhaps not, O Plato, 
any more so than this man of the street, 
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if he thinks for himself, is willing 
to abide by your artistic judgment. 
Surely, Plato, when the question of gas- 
tronomic taste is concerned, I should 
not assume superior judgment if it dif- 
fered from that of this common man. 
I should even be tempted to consider 
his unspoiled and unsophisticated taste 
of a higher order than mine, if he de- 
clared that the taste of plain cheese and 
dry bread is superior to that of the 
highly seasoned viands the epicure en- 
joys — just as you and I cannot help 
but question the culture of some dis- 
tant nations, which our travelers as- 
sure us have reached the highest state 
of esthetic development, but which eat 
and enjoy absolutely raw, uncleaned 
sea-food, and consider aged, decayed 
eggs a delicacy. 

Pato. — But surely, Socrates, you 
will not deny that we are constantly 
and rapidly developing and progressing 
in civilization and culture; and it is fair 
to assume that, at some future period, 
let us say a thousand or two generations 
from now, there will arise a people 
whose sense and appreciation of Art will 
be immeasurably greater than ours, and 
that it is probable they will discover 
the principles that govern their expe- 
riences in this direction. 

Socrates. — Let us consider this, 
Plato. It is, of course, difficult to fore- 
shadow, with any degree of certainty, 
what progress the human race, in its 
many different forms of development, 
will make. The pendulum marking 
each change will, I presume, swing 
backward and forward in years to come 
as it has swung in years gone by. There 
will be times of brutal wars, and a gen- 
eral concomitant disorganization and 
degeneration, when one will almost 
doubt that any development above the 
instincts of a savage is possible for man. 

On the other hand, it is evident that 
at other times there will be epochs of 
most marvelous development in every 
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direction of human endeavor and ex- 
perience. As you know, we have had 
only a glance at the first page of the 
first book of countless volumes of know- 
ledge, science, and philosophy, reveal- 
ing to us the secrets of nature of this 
earth and the heavens above; the pos- 
session of only a small part of this will 
make our lives incomparably more full 
and complete than they are to-day. 
For it is evident to you that both 
body and mind will, in time, take ad- 
vantage of, and adapt themselves to, 
such new discoveries and experiences, 
and will develop accordingly. Whether, 
however, the heart, the finer feelings 
and finer sentiments will go hand in 
hand with this evolution is considered 
a debatable question by many think- 
ers. But assuming that it does, does 
this imply anything in the matter we 
are considering? I ask you again, 
Plato, do you think you would accept 
the palate judgment of any member of 
this highly developed society of some 


future age, unhesitatingly, if it differed 
from your own? 
Piato. — Should I not be forced to 


do so, Socrates? For you will agree 
that there is a two-fold direct relation 
and connection between a pleasant or 
a distasteful sensation in partaking of 
food and the subsequent mental and 
physical well-being — laying aside en- 
tirely the consideration of food-value. 
This fact, although recognized, is but 
little understood by us at this time; 
but I doubt not that the society of 
which you speak could and would 
discover and analyze the laws pertain- 
ing to this subtle matter. It will then 
be pointed out what agreeable foods 
have the additional merit of promoting 
the general well-being, and are, there- 
fore, of the highest order. To which 
judgment I would agree. 

It is apparent that this argument ap- 
plies to the somewhat parallel experien- 
ces in the field of Art. That a painting, 
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then, will be a great painting and a true 
work of art, the contemplation of 
which arouses certain esthetic senti- 
ments and feelings, but, besides that, 
promotes the general mental, physical, 
and moral well-being of the race. 
Socrates. — Let us examine this 
point carefully, Plato. The judgment 
of the society by which you would 
abide is, it seems to me, likewise not 
based on true laws, but on man-made 
canons, which, in the nature of things, 
would be ephemeral and ever-changing, 
fitted only to the state of culture that 
may have been reached. This culture, 
or evolution, is, as you well know, to a 
great extent dependent on the immedi- 
ate physical environment of a given 
society; and it would, for instance, be 
impossible to decide a difference of 
opinion regarding the highest value of 
food and drink which might arise 
between the equally highly developed 
inhabitants of the Torrid or the Arc- 
tic zone. A decided and permanent 


change in the composition of the air or 


in the amount and character of light of 
this earth would, you will agree, in time 
affect for better or for worse the physi- 
cal and mental and moral condition of 
the members .of the highly developed 
society we have in mind, and would 
necessarily nullify their established es- 
thetic laws. At such a time, it would 
be a question whether the painting you 
mentioned is a true work of art, the 
judgment based on a true law. 

But, Plato, a true law would not be 
affected by the entire extinction of our 
race; and even the complete annihila- 
tion of our planet would not affect it. 
Any three stars or points in the Cosmos 
would continue to exemplify Pythag- 
oras’s discovery of a law to which we 
all bow, and which, under all circum- 
stances and conditions, remains eter- 
nally true. 

Yes, Plato, if we could predict with 
certainty the course that will be fol- 
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lowed in the evolution of mankind, 
establish the final destiny of the race; 
if we could dismiss the thought that 
Dissolution must be persistently on the 
heels of Evolution, we might be able to 
lay down rules and laws of Art that 
would make for, and remain constant 
for, the coming Superman. For it is 
evident that we could then point out 
with some degree of certainty what 
pleasurable art-experiences would tend 
to further the development of man in 
the ever-constant and right direction. 
Just as we could measure an ethical 
act, not only by its immediate egotistic 
and altruistic resultant, but also by the 
far-reaching ultimate effect which it 
would have in the promotion of the 
effort to reach the goal predestined for 
the coming races. But, I doubt, O 
Plato, that even Zeus, in all his infinite 
wisdom, should, would, or could raise 
the curtain of mystery and reveal the 
shadows of a Hades, of a possible state 
of Dissolution toward which the hu- 
man race is ever drifting, or disclose 
the glorious Olympian fields of a ful- 
filled Evolution which it may eventu- 
ally attain. 

Prato. — Your position then, as I 
understand, O Socrates, is that every 
man, no matter what his education, his 
training, his development, is a good 
judge of what is beautiful and what is 
not? 

Socrates. — Yes, Plato, of that I 
am convinced, with the distinct under- 
standing that this judgment holds good 
only in so far as he is individually con- 
cerned. If you and I differ as to the 
artistic merit of a painting, the beauty 
of a poem, or the quality of the wine 
we are drinking, we, as two wise men, 
will respect each other’s opinion, know- 
ing full well that it cannot be changed 
by agreement based on scientific prin- 
ciples; but, on the other hand, conscious 
of the fact that this judgment is based 
on subtle, ever-changing feelings, emo- 
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tions, and temperament, not subject to 
a cold process of reasoning. 

Prato. — I see now, O Socrates, why 
you, who are so well qualified through 
your long association with Pheidias, 
refused to act as one of a jury to pass 
judgment on the work of some of our 
younger sculptors. 

Socrates. — Yes, Plato, you have 
followed me correctly. I deem it im- 
proper for anyone, no matter what his 
position may be, to pass public judg- 
ment on the artistic merit of the work 
of another in any field of Art. How 
much injustice has been done through 
this unfair procedure! You will re- 
member how the unfamiliar songs of 
Pindar, the young poet, were laughed 
at, and the paintings of Polygnotus 
were denied hanging space by a jury of 
our foremost artists; and you know that 
now, after only a few years, most of us 
look upon these as the greatest works 
of art of our time. 

Prato. — These doctrines and teach- 
ings are revolutionary and radically 
different from the generally accepted 
views on this subject, and I doubt but 
little that, if they come to the ears of 
Meletus, he will use them to sustain 
his assertions that you are corrupting 
the Athenian youth. 

Socrates. — Just so, Plato. We 
shall not publish them until a more 
liberal-minded generation is ready to 
receive them. 

Prato. —I am not certain that 
even at that time this would be desir- 
able, as it seems that these views are 
rather discouraging and_ pessimistic, 
and will tend to lessen the apprecia- 
tion and consideration we now have for 
all works of art and the geniuses and 
masters who produce them. ° 

Socrates. — No, Plato, if you but 
consider, you will find the opposite to 
be the case. When the time comes that 
everyone, be he of high or low degree, 
will have absolute confidence in his 
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own good judgment in these matters, 
there will be an art-revival such as the 
world has never experienced. The un- 
known genius will have a large circle 
of supporters and will not be hampered 
and subdued by the artificial, meaning- 
less canons of older schools. The field 
of Art will be enormously enlarged in all 
directions, when all who have the Heav- 
en-sent ability work out their inspi- 
rations with a full and justifiable con- 
fidence in their own artistic judgment. 

Puiato. — I cannot help but accept 
most of your views, Socrates, but they 
seem to me somewhat demoralizing. 
If we agree that the judgment of the 
man on the street on matters of Art is 
as good or as bad as yours or mine, so 
far as he is concerned, we must at the 
same time admit that all civilization, 
all advancement, all culture, in this 
direction, means but little, if anything. 

Socrates. — Not so, O Plato: there 
is the greatest possible difference in the 
experience of these different classes of 
men. Do but think of it! The common 
man’s faculties are limited; the broadly 
cultured man’s are almost boundless. 
The one gets complete satisfaction and 
pleasure from the plain taste of his 
cheese and bread, and a very limited 
number of other simple foods. The 
truly cultured man relishes this plain 
food and hundreds of other dainty prep- 
arations of our skilled cooks. The every- 
day man enjoys the artless melody on 
the shepherd’s primitive flute; you and 
I are enraptured with the marvelous 
volume of harmony of the chorus and 
orchestra. The flaming rainbow may 
be but a rainbow to him, and nothing 
more; its heavenly glory thrills you and 
me to the innermost soul. Our Baccha- 
nalian dances awaken only coarse, sen- 
suous sentiments in him; when you and 
I attend them, we are charmed beyond 
expression by the poetry of motion and 
the sublime beauty of the human figure. 

But the Gods are ever just, O Plato. 
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For alas, with faculties for our greater 
and fuller enjoyment, there goes hand 
in hand the greatly increased capacity 
for discomfort and pain of things dis- 
tasteful and ugly. The trained eye of 
the painter and sculptor is constantly 
shocked by colors and forms that do not 
trouble the layman; the ear of the 
musician is pained by notes and dis- 
cords that are musical to others; the 
supersensitive nostrils of the cultured 
man are annoyed by odors that are not 
disagreeable to, or even noticed by, 
the ordinary man; the palate of the 
epicure rebels against tastes that are 
pleasant to others. 
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So, when we sum it all up, we find 
that the Gods take care of us all, no 
matter what our station, and, in their 
Heavenly wisdom, have ordained that 
the Sum Total of Happiness, the Sum 
Total of Pain and Pleasure is the same 
for all mortals — is the same for you 
and for me as it is for the very lowliest 
of the lowly. 

Piato. — This discussion has been 
of great interest and will, I doubt not, 
on full consideration, change my views 
on much that we have considered. 

Let me place the record of it for 
safe-keeping in the secret niche you 
have shown me in these stone walls. 
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Sir, I rarely, if ever, was known to re- 
turn a borrowed book. — Confession of 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


INDIAN telegraphy was accomplished 
by stationing a man every eighth of a 
mile or so, each one in turn shouting 
the message to the next in line. By this 
means information was on occasion con- 
veyed considerable distances in what 
was then an incredibly short time. 

John Williams, struggling into an ex- 
humed suit of evening clothes, thought 
of Indian telegraphy as his wife’s voice 
floated up to him from the nether re- 
gions, in continuance of a conversation 
begun a bit earlier. 

“What book is it?’ 

‘My Castiglione — The Courtyer.’ 

“Why do you not go straight to him 
and ask for it?’ 

‘My dear, you do not understand: 


the ethics of “‘borrowed”’ books are as 
definitely established as they are de- 
plored, and —’ 

‘IT can’t hear you.’ 

‘It would be too embarrassing.’ 

An exclamation answered this. It 
was patently one of annoyance. 

‘It’s your book, is n’t it?’ 

“Yes, my dear, but—’ 

“Well! Ask him for it.’ 

‘—in his catalogue, which has just 
been finished, I understand he has it 
listed as his own.’ 

“How can a man be so careless?’ 

“You see, my dear, Mr. Magruder is 
not a bookman; he is a mere book-col- 
lector with plenty of money. Many of 
his books no doubt are “‘museum- 
pieces,” and he does n’t know one of 
them from another so far as their 
contents are concerned — leaves every- 
thing to that clever secretary of his. 
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Magruder, of course, has forgotten that 
I lent him the book two years ago. If 
he had the slightest idea of the situa- 
tion, he would undoubtedly return it 
at once. But, really, in view of the 
trivial value of the book, and the fact 
that—’ 

Mrs. Williams came up the stairs. 
She was a tall woman, with finely gray- 
ing hair and a pair of sharp eyes, and 
now stood regarding the slight, demure- 
appearing bespectacled man tinkering 
with a lawn tie. 

“Do you know, John,’ she announced, 
‘I have n’t heard a word you said.’ 

At the moment the door-bell rang 
and a young girl slipped in. She car- 
ried a pair of wooden knitting-needles, 
each as big as a policeman’s night- 
stick, and a handful of sleazy, delft-blue 
yarn that she had just finished unrav- 
eling from a sweater she had knitted 
the week before and worn twice. This 


individual was to receive the sum of 
one dollar for remaining in the house 


with the Williams children while their 
parents went to the Magruder party, 
and she formulated a new sweater — 
this one to have short sleeves with a 
fringe, and, oh, yes! a Tuxedo front. 

It was a warm night in September, 
and the couple left the house presently 
and started for the street-car. The 
invitation to the Magruder home, as 
the Magruders were not familiars, had 
come somewhat as a surprise; but it 
had been accepted by the Williamses in 
the spirit in which they divined that it 
had been tendered. Magruder, a type 
of. successful business man residing in 
the most pretentious part of the city, 
had been attracted some time before to 
Williams, the cloistered editorial writer, 
because of his bookworm knowledge of 
books and their lore. 

During the ride Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams hung on the same strap, and in 
low, furtive voices continued to tiff 
concerning the borrowed book, the 
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while their eyes, fixed on the passing 
street, noted incidentally that their 
butcherand bakerand candlestick-mak- 
er, all driving automobiles, were also on 
pleasure bent. But Mr. Williams was 
more than usually perverse; in fact, he 
was adamant, and it was finally deci- 
ded not to ask directly for the return of 
the Castiglione, but to lead the conver- 
sation — if conversation about books 
with a mere lay book-collector who did 
his work by proxy could be accom- 
plished — around to the subject of bor- 
rowing, in the hope that their host 
might havea good memory. 

When they came up the low, broad 
steps of the Magruder mansion, to 
their secret dismay the Williamses saw 
that what they had assumed to be a 
small affair was in reality a function. 
There were scores of guests, some on 
the portico, others sauntering about the 
grounds, which in the moonlight were 
very beautiful. 

Magruder, followed by his wife, came 
puffing. He greeted them effusively. 

“Yes, sir,’ he proclaimed, with a wave 
of the hand as they surveyed the out- 
look. ‘Cost me forty thousand, that 
landscape fellow. I thought old books 
were expensive, Williams, but they are 
n’t in it, eh?’ 

The editor’s wife then and there 
nudged him. 

‘Your chance,’ she murmured. 

But Williams shook his head emphat- 
ically. They passed inside, and pres- 
ently found themselves in the group 
gathered about the lion of the evening, 
a young English littérateur, who had 
been neatly netted by the vigorous 
Magruder some time before. He was 
high and dry now, flopping for the de- 
lectation of the curious. 

Twice during the evening Witliams’s 
bookishness drew him irresistibly to 
the library, and on the second occasion 
he fancied that he was so fortunate as 
to have slipped away unobserved. It 
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seemed good to get free of the chitter- 
chatter of the throng, and in the quiet 
of the great room of bibliography he 
browsed contentedly. 

Here were books and books, a splen- 
did catholic welter of them, such as 
he had dreamed of owning himself: 
first editions in ancient calf and vellum; 
‘association’ copies; books ‘collected’ 
because of the work of the illustrator; 
numbers of those attractive but repre- 
hensible ‘extra-illustrated’ volumes. 

He came upon Elia and the Boswells, 
that foundation-work of many private 
libraries. He, himself, possessed but a 
single copy of the Life, and a cheap 
one at that. Here were several edi- 
tions, including the six-volume Birk- 
beck Hill. 

Presently his eye was drawn to the 
mahogany table, strewn with book-sell- 
ers’ catalogues and correspondence with 
the trade. Evidently the secretary had 
been working there recently. Maggs, 
Quaritch, George D. Smith. And to his 
hand finally came the Magruder private 


list, handsomely prepared and margin- 


ed and bound. At random he read: — 


Jonson (Ben). Fortunate Isles and their 
union. Celebrated in a Masque designed 
for the Court, on the Twelfth Night, 
1624, including an orig. blank at end; 
without imprint or date; sm. 4to. 


To be sure, he remembered the talk 
that had followed the sale of that book. 
It had been purchased of ‘G. D. S.’ for 
$3000. 

And where was his own Castiglione 
listed? Ah, yes! 

Castiglione (B). The Courtyer, done into 
Englyshe by Sir Thomas Hoby. Intro- 
duction by Walter Raleigh. Tudor Trans- 
lations. Published by David Nutt, in the 
Strand, 1892, 4to. 


He turned to that part of the room 
where he knew the work of the fifteenth- 
century dilettante and honest gossip 
to repose. It was, after all, not a val- 
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uable edition — and yet it was one he 
loved for itself. Why in the name of 
common sense had he not inserted his 
book-plate with its motto, ‘Honour and 
Obligation demand the prompt return 
of borrowed Books’? That alone would 
have prevented the precise thing that 
had occurred. 

He located the volume. It was in 
good company, standing there next the 
Epistolarum libri of. Cassiodorus, for 
which he knew Magruder had paid Quar- 
itch a tremendous sum. He took the 
Castiglione out, thumbing the pages for 
favorite ‘reflections’ in that wonderful 
mirror of life during the Renaissance, 
and presently was reading to himself :— 

“Beautifulle women cruell. Then spake 
Unico Aretino: “It is meete to teache 
women to love bicause I never sawe 
anye that coulde doe it, for almoste 
continuallye all of them accompanye 
their beawtye with crueltye; and yet 
manye times geve themselves for a 
prey to most cowardly men and very 
assheades.”’’ 

He smiled at the exquisite drollery of 
it. Always he had hesitated to call his 
wife’s attention to that passage. 

‘Hexcellently preserved,’ comment- 
ed a voice over his shoulder. 

Williams turned, feeling guilty in spite 
of himself. He had supposed himself to 
be alone in the library, and was startled 
to see the butler, very British, smiling 
at him. 

‘Some of them very valuable in- 
deed,’ the editor returned. 

‘Oh, yes, sir. "Undreds o’ pounds 
Mr. Magruder ’e paid for some, sir.? 

The butler did not move. The 
thought flashed over Williams: ‘This 
man is spying on me.’ 

He returned the Castiglione. It was 
just then that he heard sounds that led 
him to the other rooms; the affair was 
about to break up. Some little time 
elapsed ere he found his wife. Her eyes 
were questioning. 
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‘Did you get it?’ 

‘No,’ he said, a trifle annoyed at such 
persistence in the circumstances. ‘The 
occasion is not at all propitious.’ 

“Here he comes now,’ she stated. ‘I 
will ask him myself.’ 

‘Don’t!’ he cautioned. 

‘T will,’ she returned. 

The Magruders drew near, smiling 
their guests out. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the big man. ‘Glad 
you’re here. Want to have you again 
— not such crowd — some new books 
just in—’ 

They were on the portico, Magruder 
with robustious hospitality gathering 
about him a few of the guests and 
holding them perforce. The night had 
continued beautiful; though the air 
was balmy, there was just the slightest 
hint of autumn; the high-riding moon 
shed a light almost as bright as that of 
day. It was still comparatively early, 
and many of the guests, frankly under 
the spell of the rare combination of arti- 
ficial and natural beauty, now strolled 
along the portico, the men smoking. 
Numbers of these people were known 
to the Williamses, and in the hit-and- 
miss formations and groupings they 
became separated. 

Idling along the portico, the editor 
after a time quite unwittingly found 
himself in front of the French window 
facing the library. At that precise mo- 
ment he saw someone near the shelves 
at the other end; then, suddenly, the 
lights in the room were snapped off. 
He paused; his end of the portico was 
apparently deserted. The window was 
open; and before he realized what he 
had done, he slipped through. 

‘Upper case, left hand, fifth from 
the end,’ he recalled. 

Almost without volition he tiptoed 
to the location. 

‘One, two, three, four, five.’ 

In the semi-darkness he pulled out 
the book. The feel of it suddenly 


brought home to him the enormity of 
his manoeuvre. Good Lord! What was 
he, a man whose life had been dedicated 
solely to contemplation, doing here in 
the dark? Suppose he should be detect- 
ed? He started back in a panic, still 
carrying the book, however. Midway 
of the room he stopped abruptly. The 
figure of a man was silhouetted in the 
window! 

Williams crouched close to the floor, 
and then, as the figure did not stir, 
inched his way with his legs doubled 
under him monkey-wise, until he was 
behind a Morris chair. Here he stayed 
quiet, still hoping that, whoever the 
person was, he would move on. 

A long minute passed. The figure, 
after peering into the room, disappear- 
ed. Williams moved cautiously toward 
the wall and felt his way to the win- 
dow. He suspected a trap. Sure enough! 
From his angle of perception he could 
make out the figure lurking at one side. 

He was being watched! 

Keeping to the wall, he sidled along 
until he reached the window that gave 
on the terraced lawn to the north. The 
drop he reckoned to be about ten feet. 
Carefully he let himself through. The 
turf was moist and soft, but the fall 
was considerable, and he landed awk- 
wardly. He recovered, and lay listening. 

A moment later the library above 
him was flooded with light. With the 
idea of skirting the dwelling and thus 
joining his wife, Williams started up 
quickly; but he had gone only a short 
distance when he perceived someone 
skulking back of the shrubbery in 
front of the portico. In despair he 
turned back — and saw a head project- 
ing from the window through which he 
had just come. This determined him, 
and boldly leaving the shadows, he 
struck into a run for the shrubbery to 
the north. 

‘There he goes!’ two voices cried 
simultaneously. 
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There was the sound of pursuit. 
Williams ran the harder. He was plain 
thief now. 

He prayed silently. 

He reached a low picket fence and 
hurdledit withan ease that amazed him- 
self. The adjoining premises were fully 
as elaborate as the Magruder estate, 
and although unconscionably broad, af- 
forded many excellent places for con- 
cealment. He was gasping a little, and 
as he skirted a fountain and narrowly 
missed a bench, had the thought that 
he had better try that method of escape. 
But no! They were too close, and any- 
way, he always could run, had held 
a championship in college, though only 
for the quarter — only for the quarter 
— the quarter — the quarter — the 
quarter was a difficult distance — call- 
ed for continuous sprinting — 

He saw that he had come to the 
limits of the neighboring premises. An 
eight-foot iron fence was between him 
and the avenue. Desperately he ran 
toward the east, hoping to find egress. 

Some women sitting on the porch 
cried out at sight of the fugitive; their 
male companions leaped up. 

‘Stop, thief!’ cut the air from behind. 

But the embattled gate of the prem- 
ises stood ajar; the powerful lights 
of an automobile loomed up in it. 
Williams darted through, just escaping 
the outstretched hand of the chauf- 
feur, and ran pell-mell into patrolman 
Cassidy, who long since had been rele- 
gated to the ‘silk-stocking’ precincts, 
because of his age, flat-feet, and putter- 
ing good-nature. 

Furiously the editor struck out with 
his fists. He experienced a tremendous 
hug, one that took what little breath 
that remained to him. 

‘Phwat’s that, me laddie! Yez wud, 
wud yez!’ 

When Williams’s wits and breath re- 
turned to him, he was in one of those 
hexagonal columnar sheet-iron ‘coolers’ 
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maintained in outlying districts for the 
temporary detention of contumacious 
prisoners. The contrivance was an- 
tiquated, and it was dark and the air 
excessively close. He could hear the ex- 
cited voices from the adjoining street- 
corner and realized that he had not 
been carried far. 

In the not-distant past Williams 
had contributed a series of editorials 
on the unwarranted manner in which 
city patrolmen made their arrests. Not 
that he had ever witnessed any proce- 
dure on the part of the peace-officers 
which in his judgment impinged on the 
‘inalienable rights’ conferred on Anglo- 
Saxon peoples by such classic docu- 
ments as Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights; but he had gleaned his facts 
rather from the succinct descriptions of 
police methods by a young reporter. 
These had made his blood boil. 

But when the editorials had set local 
officials by the ears, and injured the 
esprit de corps of the force, for a time 
he had actually questioned the pro- 
priety of his course; for, truth to tell, 
his only personal knowledge of police- 
men was impressionistic: they seemed 
to be big, red-jowled, fierce-looking 
Irishmen, who would die of apoplexy 
if compelled to run one hundred yards. 

Bitterly he thought now of these 
momentary doubts that had assailed 
him. This was first-hand stuff. True, 
the circumstances of his detention had 
been compromising; yet not a single 
effort had been made by anyone to 
straighten out what was, after all, only 
a hideous tangle. The arresting officer 
instantly had assumed him to be guilty 
of some crime, thus exactly reversing 
the common-law presumption of inno- 
cence. That was the difficulty with 
your policeman, anyway: he was Celtic, 
not Anglo-Saxon, and that was why the 
phrase ‘probable cause’ bulked so large 
in his make-up; it was the very genius 
of his race that rendered him incap—’ 
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‘I say,’ he called, ‘Mister Officer.’ 

There was a shuffling of feet. 

“You have the book I dropped?’ 

“Yez have said one mout’ful.’ 

“You must permit me to explain — 
the volume belongs to me.’ 

A Hibernian chuckle greeted this. 

“You’re some little.full-dress book- 
fancier, I’ll tell the world,’ put in 
another. ‘I suppose them two $3000 
books you got last month out of the 
Brinsmade house belonged to you, too.’ 

Williams could scarcely credit his 
senses. Was it possible there was a 
book thief in the neighborhood? 

“Wha-what’s that?’ he cried. 

“Why, you poor nut!’ was the answer. 
“We been on your trail for six months.’ 

‘But, I repeat, the book I dropped is 
mine. It is The Courtyer’ — old spell- 
ing, you know — C-o-u-r-i-y-e-r — by 
Castiglione, an Italian; Hoby’s trans- 
lation. At page 96 you will see some 
of my own marginalia. I write a very 
fine hand and use purple ink.’ 

‘Some of his own marginalia,’ mim- 
icked a falsetto voice. ‘O Percy!’ 

The sound of a rapidly rung bell 
interrupted. It belonged to a passing 
electric and the editor shuddered at the 
familiar clang — in some such manner 
the patrol-wagon, for which he knew 
they were waiting, would announce its 
arrival. 

“Here, Mike,’ sounded still another 
voice. ‘Let’s have a look at what 
you got off him.’ There was further 
mumbled converse. Then: ‘Hey, you! 
What book did you say it was?’ 

* The Courtyer, by C-a-s-t-i-g-l-i-o-n-e,’ 
spelled Williams. 

‘Huh! You better guess again. This 
one is the E—pis—to—lar—larum. 
The bird writin’ it’s got a name like a 
cheese: C-a-s-s-i —’ 

*Thot ’s me own 
Cassidy. 

‘Aw! S-h-u-t up! 
d-o-r-u-m.” 


name!’ shouted 


It’s C-a-s-s-i-o- 
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The Epistolarum ! 

‘I’ve taken the wrong book!’ thought 
the editor. ‘A book worth $1000!’ 

He became frantic. How could he 
have made such a mistake! He must 
have it out with them face to face. 
Good heavens! Was n’t his appearance 
enough to vouch for him? His man- 
ner? That was it: he would tell them 
who he was, his name, the newspaper 
he worked on, and of his acquaintance 
with Magruder himself. 

In stark agony he tried the door. 

An incredible thing happened — it 
gave slightly. At the discovery he stood 
breathless, unbelieving: the lock was 
old and had failed to work when the 
patrolman used his key. He pressed 
once more; it responded until he was 
able to peer through the aperture. His 
captors were gathered at the corner 
beneath the street light, still puzzling 
over the book. 

It was the work of only a second 
for him to slip out, close the door and 
dodge behind his prison; then, keeping it 
between himself and them, he stole to 
the nearest shelter, a maple tree stand- 
ing some fifty yards away. From this 
point, with pounding heart, he was con- 
sidering his next step, when the still- 
ness was broken by the clang of a bell. 
It was the patrol-wagon. The sound 
energized him. Instinctively he hugged 
the tree, and almost unconsciously be- 
gan to climb. The distance to the low- 
est branch was more than twelve feet, 
and he was just able to make it and 
pull himself up into obscurity by the 
time the patrol drew in to the corner. 

The key rattled in the lock. 

‘Come on, ye little divil!’ he heard the 
patrolman say. ‘None o’ yer monkey- 
shines, now!’ 

The door banged open. A_blood- 
curdling yell split the air. 

‘Howly mither! He’s gone!’ 

A second later there was the sound 
of running feet. They were searching 
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for him. A man passed immediately 
beneath his perch, going full tilt along 
the high fence to the west. 

In an access of apprehension he 
moved slightly, and nearly lost his 
grip. There were shouts from various 
quarters, evidencing the large number 
of his pursuers. A bit later two of 
them stopped beneath his tree. 

‘Begob! It’s the first toime I iver 
arrested a ghost.’ 

‘Yes, an’ it ll be the last time, if 
they get wind of it at headquarters,’ 
was the angry retort. ‘You bog-trot- 
tin’, peat-hunchin’ old son-of-a-gun! 
Why did n’t you lock that door?’ 

‘Oi did; sure as me name’s Cassidy. 
I’m afther tellin’ ye it was a ghost.’ 

‘A ghost! Oh, me eye!’ wailed the 
other. ‘Then maybe this book’s a 
ghost. Eh! What about that?’ 

The speaker slapped the Epistolarum 
forcibly. 

The two moved on, still quarreling. 

Williams shivered, noticing for the 
first time that the air was a little cooler; 
there did not seem to be so much light, 
and he realized with gratification that 
the moon had gone under clouds. But 
there was a shout from the lawn in 
front of the large dwelling facing the 
avenue. 

‘I see him!’ 

His heart stopped; his throat con- 
stricted. He could hear numbers of 
men running about swiftly, seemingly 
engaged in some fiercely silent, inter- 
minable game of fox-and-hounds; but 
no one approached his tree save one 
man, who shot by with the speed of an 
arrow. Feet pounded on the ancient 
graveled way nearby. There were in- 
distinct, muffled oaths, sounds of scuf- 
flings, which presently came much near- 
er. Then, from close at hand, — 

‘Ah, not so! Alcibiades! Uses pur- 
ple ink, eh!’ 

A hunted figure, running low, sprang 
into range of the editor’s view. He 
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stopped an instant beneath the very 
tree. But a huge shape leaped out. 

“Oi got the spalpeen!’ 

There was a sharp cry. 
knew that embrace. 

‘Lemme go. I ain’t done nothin’.’ 

Others ran up. There were as many 
as ten men standing beneath the tree, 
all breathing heavily and trying to get 
a look at their captive. High-voiced 
argument ensued. 

‘Aw! You make me sick. That ain’t 
him. Didn’t I tell you he was in a 
dress-suit ?’ 

Rain-drops began to fall. The bell 
of the patrol rang. 

‘Come on, you fellows,’ shouted the 
driver, irritably. ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
stick around here all night.’ 

The throng moved away with their 
prisoner; they still argued violently. 

In his tree the editor remained for 
what seemed an eternity, but was in 
reality only half an hour. A heavy rain 
was falling when at last he slid cau- 
tiously to the ground, with numb hands. 
Here he lay flat on his stomach, and for 
some time kept a sharp lookout. 

But the neighborhood, dripping from 
the torrential downpour, was entirely 
deserted. He raised himself stiffly to 
his feet and started off, hugging the 
stately fence. After traversing six long 
blocks, he reached the cross-town car- 
line and hesitated a bit, hoping to see 
a car; then, considering his missing 
hat, torn overcoat, and saturated cloth- 
ing, he started on a short cut through 
the park. 

It was one o’clock in the morning 
when a weary bedraggled figure crept 
up the steps of the Williams home. 
Here it paused, and made some pecu- 
liarly futile attempts to straighten its 
apparel. Then it slipped a pass-key 
into the lock. 

The door opened. 

Editor Williams entered and took 
off his overcoat in the hallway. To his 


Williams 
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dripping consciousness it seemed as if 
his wife had materialized out of noth- 
ing. First he had not seen her; now she 
stood staring at him. 

The editor smiled wanly. 

‘My dear,’ he complained, ‘I’m late.’ 

‘So I observe,’ she smiled back. 

She waited in silence. He slumped 
into a chair. She took one facing him, 
drawing it slightly nearer. 

‘I visited with Magruder,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘Sorry not to have come home 
with you, but he said the Sandersons 
promised to bring you in their car.’ 

‘Did you get the Castiglione?’ 

The editor glanced sharply at her. 

‘No. I did not.’ 

“Why not?’ 

“Well, my dear. You see — er — 
Magruder was — is—as I have said —’ 


QV 1 
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‘John!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Don’t.’ 

‘Don’t what?’ 

*Prevaricate.’ 

The two regarded each other. Swift 
enlightenment mirrored itself in the 
face of the editor. 

“You don’t mean, my dear, that —’ 

Mrs. Williams suddenly reached be- 
hind her and produced a book. She 
handed over the Castiglione. Her hus- 
band took it limply. 

“Yes, John,’ she explained, ‘I asked 
Mr. Magruder for the book right after 
you and I were separated on the portico. 
He was most gracious.’ She paused and 
eyed him with a look at once tender 
and triumphant. ‘Come now,’ she 
added, ‘where have you been?’ 
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Tue Pacific Northwest is the last 
place to which one would look for the 
promise of permanent industrial peace. 
The Northwest is inevitably associated 
with the I.W.W. at its worst, with the 
Seattle general strike, and with a vio- 
lence in labor disputes as bitter as civil 
war. And the lumber industry is the 
last industry from which one would 
look for light on organization for indus- 
trial peace. For the lumber industry 
was once second only to the mines in 
nourishing the I.W.W. and in furnish- 
ing standard material for radical or- 
ganizers. It was not only the filthy 
bunk-houses of the lumber camps, the 


desolation of the soggy woods, and the 
constant peril from crashing trees and 
flashing ropes that made the lumber 
industry so anarchic; even more, it was 
the tough pertinacity and rugged indi- 
vidualism of the employers, the sullen 
lonesome hatred of the lumberjacks, and 
the timid stolidity of the mill workers. 

And yet to-day the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, — the 4LL, 
—an association composed of over 
20,000 persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber in the Pacific North- 
west, offers a plan for the settlement of 
the labor problem on a national scale. 
It is the only large industrial organiza- 
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tion in the country in which all ques- 
tions of wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor are decided, not by the sole action 
of employers, by agreement between 
employers and employees of a single 
company, by the warfare of strike and 
lockout, by the more subtle warfare of 
sabotage and strike on the job, or by 
the arbitration of special commissions, 
but by elected representatives of all 
members of the industry pledged to 
codperation. 

The 4LL is a new organization, but 
it is old enough to have proved that it 
is practical. It has changed an indus- 
try which was the unkindly nurse of 
the blackest class-hatred into a peace- 
ful, efficient industry free from strikes 
and unrest. It has raised low wages to 
the highest in the country for the work 
done; it has raised those wages, not by 
fiat of employers but by the joint de- 
liberations of employer and employee; 
it has improved living conditions in the 
lumber camps to a remarkable degree; 
it has made individualist employers 
and employees recognize that all mod- 
ern business owes certain duties to so- 
ciety; it has taken the stand that the 
old principle of industrial autocracy 
must be replaced by a system of codp- 
eration and mutual adjustment. 

The Loyal Legion has done these 
things by the simple, but extremely 
difficult, process of recognizing the in- 
evitable. Employers have recognized 
that employees have a right to collec- 
tive bargaining, the eight-hour day, 
and a voice in determining their wages 
and conditions of labor. Employees 
have recognized that employers have 
a right to a return on their capital and 
to faithful production if they pay good 
wages. When these principles are rec- 
ognized in an industry there is nothing 
left to quarrel over. Given a workable 
organization of the industry and cap- 
able leadership, and industrial peace is 
inevitable. 
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The organization of the 4LL is not 
startling; it is so simple that one won- 
ders why it was not worked out fifty 
years ago. It is built upon the sensible 
theory that men will put their best 
efforts into their work when they have 
a real, positive, definite share in con- 
trolling their own wages and working 
conditions. Three ideas have been 
put forth in support of this theory. 
The first is the idea of conference, the 
second is that of mutuality of interest 
between workman and employer, and 
the third is the theory that labor and 
capital are equal partners in the indus- 
try, and that, so far as matters of pro- 
duction are concerned, each must have 
an equal voice in determining the con- 
ditions in the industry. Each partner, 
therefore, has an equal share in finan- 
cing the organization. 

The unit of membership is the local. 
A local of the Loyal Legion consists of 
such members as may be employed from 
time to time at any operation under 
one general management. Since mem- 
bership in the Loyal Legion is open to 
any male or female who, as an owner, 
operator, or employee, is engaged, either 
directly or indirectly, in the logging, 
milling, or manufacture of lumber, in- 
cluding the allied industries, it follows 
that a local is an inclusive, non-class- 
conscious organization. The superin- 
tendent, the laborer, the skilled crafts- 
man, and the office-worker meet on an 
equal footing. 

A pledge of loyalty to the organiza- 
tion and the government is exacted 
from each person as he joins. The ini- 
tiation fee is one dollar and the dues are 
twenty-five cents a month. The em- 
ployer contributes a sum equal to that 
of all the membership dues of his em- 
ployees who are members of the Legion. 
He also files a bond for two years ‘in 
the sum of $2.50 for each employee, 
computed on the basis of the average 
number of employees, no bond to be in 
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amount of less than $100. The above 
bond is to be deposited as a guaranty 
of good faith and compliance with the 
rules and regulations that have been 
adopted by the constituted author- 
ity of the organization. . . . Employer 
members may withdraw from member- 
ship in the organization at any time on 
giving thirty days’ notice in writing to 
the board of directors.” ! 

The fundamental instrument for the 
settlement of disputes is the ‘employees 
conference committee’ which consists 
of the chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary of the local. ‘It shall be the 
duty of the employees conference com- 
mittee to confer with the operator or 
operator’s representative on all differ- 
ences of local concern arising in the 
local from which it is elected, and to 
endeavor to adjust such differences in 
a manner satisfactory to both parties. 
This committee shall be strictly an em- 
ployees’ committee, and shall at all 
times act as the spokesman for the men 
concerned rather than as an arbitra- 
tion board. Upon a failure to agree with 
the operator on any question under 
consideration, the conference committee 
shall submit the case in writing to the 
chairman of the district board through 
the headquarters office, for action by 
that body at its next meeting. The 
employees conference committee may 
initiate questions of general import, but 
shall not have jurisdiction in the final 
settlement or interpretation of such 
questions.’ 

A distinction is made between ‘mat- 
ters of local concern’ and ‘questions of 
general import.’ The first are defined 
as ‘questions affecting the living, work- 
ing, and recreation conditions of each 
local; unwarranted discharge of mem- 
bers; tool charges and breakage; and all 
local conditions surrounding the em- 
ployment or affecting the obligations of 


1 Quotations are from the Constitution of the 
4LL. 
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members of the organization in that 
local.’ The second are defined as 
‘those affecting the industry by dis- 
tricts, or as a whole, such as wages and 
hours, general administration affairs, 
and all matters of general value either 
to locals or members of the association. 
Consideration must be given the fact 
that questions of hours and wages, 
which in some cases are apparently of 
local concern, in reality affect the en- 
tire industry.’ 

Next above the conference commit- 
tee of the local is the district board. 
(The Northwest has been divided into 
twelve districts.) ‘District boards for 
each district of the Loyal Legion shall 
consist of four employees, two millmen 
and two loggers, to be elected at the 
annual convention by the employee 
members from among the local confer- 
ence committees of the district, and of 
four operators, two millmen and two 
loggers, selected by the employers of 
the district concerned. The duty of the 
district board shall be to hear all mat- 
ters on appeal from the employees con- 
ference committees and it may initiate 
matters of general import for the con- 
sideration of the board of directors. 
The decision of the district board on 
matters of local concern shall be final, 
except that it shall be clear to the 
board of directors that a fair and im- 
partial hearing was given to all matters 
brought before it. Upon a failure to 
agree, the district board shall refer the 
case or cases to the board of directors, 
but no such reference shall be made un- 
til the district board shall have exhaust- 
ed all honorable means of adjusting the 
question.’ 

The board of directors, composed of 
the employees’ district-board chairman 
and the operators’ district-board chair- 
man of each district, is the supreme 
body of the 4LL. This board meets 
twice a year, appoints a president, sec- 
retary-manager, and other executive 
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officers, decides appeals, and initiates 
‘matters of general import.’ Its deci- 
sions are final except in the case of a tie, 
when the president casts the deciding 
vote, but must refer the question to a 
board of arbitration selected for the oc- 
casion. No such tie has ever been 
reached, and according to the present 
executive officers, employers and em- 
ployees have never lined up in an equal- 
ly divided vote on any question. 

It is clear that the 4LL differs radi- 
cally from all industrial organizations 
which have hitherto been proposed. 

It is like the trade union in that it 
does not deal with plants owned only 
by one corporation or syndicate. Its 
members are employed by hundreds of 
separate employers. Furthermore, it 
maintains a staff of organizers taken 
from the rank and file of labor, men 
who have had experience in the camps 
and mills and know the psychology of 
the men and the operators. Like trade- 
union organizers, these men not only 
organize new locals and increase mem- 
bership, but they also straighten out 
many misunderstandings between the 
management and the men and perform 
other duties comparable to those of 
the trade-union organizer and business 
agent. The effect on the employer of 
the organizer’s visit is similar to that 
of a trade-union delegate, in that he 
represents an organization the power 
of which the operator respects, and 
over which he alone has little control. 

But the 4LL is also unlike the trade 
union. It is an industrial organization, 
not a craft union. It admits to mem- 
bership both skilled and unskilled men. 
It has championed the cause of the 
unskilled man by raising his wages 
in greater proportion than those of the 
skilled man. A more important differ- 
ence is the manner in which disputes 
are settled. The trade union demands; 
the 4LL requests. If the union wishes 
to discuss a dispute with the manage- 
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ment, it does so usually through its 
business agent; if the men themselves 
wish to deal directly with the manage- 
ment, machinery for the purpose has 
to be created. In the 4LL, requests for 
changes always originate with the local 
conference committee, and this commit- 
tee is always ready to function. As a 
result, community of interest is devel- 
oped to a high degree in 4LL mills. 

But the most important difference be- 
tween the trade union and the 4LL is 
in their attitudes toward the strike 
and lockout. Although the 4LL consti- 
tution does not in terms prohibit these 
instruments of warfare, the purpose of 
the organization is to create harmony 
and coéperation and thereby to elimin- 
ate the causes of warfare. At any rate, 
there have been no strikes and lockouts 
in 4LL operations in the lumber indus- 
try during the last three years. 

The 4LL differs radically from the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The 
I.W.W. work on the assumption that 
owners of capital have obtained control 
of the means of production largely ve- 
cause of the capitalistic organization of 
society rather than through their own 
effort. They maintain that large own- 
ers of capital are in control of power 
which does not rightfully belong to 
them because they did not earn all of 
it. The present system, they maintain, 
which gives a few men control of indus- 
try, of wages, and of prices, and so puts 
the lives of millions of men in the hands 
of a few, is an aristocratic system. The 
I.W.W. look forward to the actual 
appropriation of the means of produc- 
tion by the wage-earners. 

The 4LL is opposed to this doctrine 
because it believes that the present eco- 
nomic system is not to be fundamentally 
changed. It aims at industrial peace, 
and professes to secure to both employ- 
er and employee proper shares in the 
results of production. It is formed to 
function in a capitalistic system. Its 
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declaration of the mutuality of interest 
between employer and employee is fun- 
damental. The employee receives an 
equal share in the settlement of prob- 
lems of production, and thus receives 
partial control of the industry. 

Nor should the 4LL be confused with 
the so-called ‘shop-committee’ plan, in 
which a group of employees are elect- 
ed to represent their fellows in time 
of crisis, in conference with a ‘welfare 
manager’ or a similar executive officer 
of the company. The shop-committee 
plan, attractive as it is at first sight, has 
certain fundamental difficulties which 
prevent its being a real solution of the 
problem of industrial relations. It is 
confined to a single plant, or to a group 
of plants owned by one company. It 
does not cover a trade or an industry. 
Employees act, not as fellow members 
of an industry, but as employees of a 
company. Moreover, since shop-com- 
mittee plans are handed down from 
above, they are thoroughly paternalis- 
tic. The men have no voice in the for- 
mation of the plan by which they are 
governed, and may see their organiza- 
tion destroyed in a moment by the will 
of the employer who created it. The 
shop-committee plan works well in 
plants where good feeling already pre- 
vails, or where men are helpless; it can 
never create industrial peace on a large 
scale, as the 4LL has done. 

The paid-up membership in the 4LL 
is over 20,000. About 5000 additional 
members are on the books, but were 
not reported as having paid in the 
last quarterly report. Various estimates 
place the total number of men in the in- 
dustry in the Northwestern states at 
about 100,000. About one fourth of the 
men in the territory, therefore, are 
members of the Loyal Legion. Three 
other organizations exist. The I.W.W. 
still has members, but because of unre- 
lenting persecution by the government 
they are forced into hiding. Timber 
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operators report a cessation of sabo- 
tage, and the 4LL has secured practi- 
cally all the possible demands that 
used to be the staple of I.W.W. agita- 
tion. The International Union of Tim- 
ber-workers, a craft union, claims some 
members, but has closed its Portland 
headquarters and is reported to have 
only a scattering membership. Only 
one operation is known which has 
signed an agreement with the timber- 
workers. The fact seems to be that the 
“collectively minded’ men of the indus- 
try find their wants satisfied by the 
Legion. One company has adopted the 
shop-committee plan. 

There are 450 operations affiliated 
with the 4LL. There are in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho 264 mills and 
500 logging camps. The great majority 
of the largest mills and fully half of the 
camps are affiliated with the Legion. 

The Legion has accomplished six 
distinct things. It has made calm and 
steady production possible in an in- 
dustry which, three years ago, was 
thoroughly disorganized. It has placed 
wages on the highest scale in the 
United States for the work done, and 
has established the eight-hour day. It 
has stabilized wages on a minimum uni- 
form scale, with an allowance for reward 
for superior skill and initiative. It has 
made striking progress in improving 
sanitary. conditions in the industry. 
The sanitary officer reports ‘substan- 
tial improvements in conditions. A 
general clean-up has taken place in 84 
per cent of the operations. Eighty-six 
per cent of the camps have bathing 
facilities. Seventy-one per cent have 
screened mess-halls and sanitary toi- 
lets.” The 48 complaints of bad sanitary 
conditions made in 1919 were all ad- 
justed. It has begun, through an or- 
ganization of the wives of the 4LL men 
called the Ladies’ Loyal Legion, the de- 
velopment of the community life of the 
lumber camps and mill towns. At last 
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reports, nearly thirty locals had been 
organized. Finally, it has been carry- 
ing on a persistent campaign of educa- 
tion among employers and employees 
in the spirit of harmony, codperation, 
and fair play. This is its greatest task 
and its greatest possible achievement, 
for its success depends, not upon its 
machinery, but upon the initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and fair-mindedness of its 
members, their ability to work through 
an organization, and the degree to which 
they recognize the spirit of a new indus- 
trial era. 

The Legion has recognized that it is 
primarily an enterprise in education by 
the selection of Norman F. Coleman, 
formerly Professor of English at Reed 
College in Portland, Oregon, as presi- 
dent. Of the new president’s powers it 
is impossible to speak without seeming 
exaggeration. He has none of the doc- 
trinaire spirit that might well be fatal 
to the enterprise. He has an under- 
standing of the workman’s point of view 
that comes from experience before 
and during his career as a teacher. He 
has a fairness and open-mindedness that 
commend him to the operators. In ten 
years of teaching in the Northwest he 
has gained the respect and affection of 
the public by his simplicity, his stead- 
iness, and his complete honesty. If the 
form of organization spreads to other 
industries, one of their chief problems 
will be to find other Colemans. 

The 4LL is not without opposition. 
There are employers in the Northwest 
who, unaware that a new day has ar- 
rived, refuse to let one jot of power pass 
from their hands. They share in the 
new peace that the Legion has brought 
into the industry, but they refuse to 
help in maintaining that peace. They 
are paralleled by numbers of workmen 
who are similarly individualistic. Some 
of them are constitutionally averse to 
organization; others drift in and out of 
the industry and have little interest in 


its improvement. No form of organi- 
zation can permanently settle the 
problem of the roving laborer; and the 
roving laborer is everywhere in the 
Northwest. Organized labor, of course, 
hates the Legion with all its heart. The 
Legion has secured everything that or- 
ganized labor demands, plus peace and 
codperation. It is commonly reported 
that the American Federation of Labor 
expects to spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars next year in an attempt to 
disrupt the Legion; for it sees clearly 
that an extension of the 4LL plan to 
other industries would mean the down- 
fall of unionism. It need hardly be said 
that the I.W.W. hate the organization. 
It has robbed them of their staples of 
propaganda until only convinced revo- 
lutionaries are left. The greatest dan- 
ger of all, however, is the new peace 
which the organization has brought. 
Having so much, employees and em- 
ployers alike may come to feel that 
further effort and expense are unneces- 
sary. Nothing would be more salutary 
for the organization than a determined 
fight for its life. 

All things considered, itisindubitable 
that the 4LL offers a solution of the 
problem of industrial relations in the 
United States. It has been tried in a 
large industry, which labors under as 
many difficulties as any in the coun- 
try. It successfully unites two different 
types of workmen: the unsettled work- 
er of the logging-camps and the settled 
worker of the sawmills. It covers a 
large section of the country in which 
travel and communication are difficult. 
It works with employers who are bred 
to a hard, dominating view of industry, 
who have earned what they own, and 
are governed by realities. Yet it is suc- 
ceeding, because employers and em- 
ployees really are willing to give up 
ideas of domination to secure industrial 
peace, when that peace is based upon 
fair dealing and democratic codperation. 
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A truTH to which humanity seems 
ever blind is this— that everything 
that is born must die; and that institu- 
tions, being part of this ephemera, are 
also subject to the law of change and 
death, giving place to new and ever- 
rising forms, which prove more ade- 
quate to express the eternally progres- 
sive spirit of man. 

It is hard to believe this truth, be- 
cause nothing seems so substantial and 
lasting as a great institution, estab- 
lished upon ideas and practices that 
have enlisted the acceptance and faith 
and activities of countless men and 
women; moving on beyond human 
life and death; and receiving anew the 
devotion of successive generations. It 
seems to stand immune to change, to be 
above mortality. 

Such is the apparent stability of our 
great public-school system. Yet at the 
very meridian of one star’s success, an- 
other star is always dawning on the 
horizon. At the moment of the greatest 
power and prestige of an established 
institution, a new and revolutionary 
institution is rising — so small, so in- 
significant as to seem unworthy of at- 
tention, yet destined perhaps to out- 
rival and eventually displace the old. 
Might one suspect that the very ma- 
turity and perfection of organization of 
our present school system is a presage 
of over-ripeness? 

Yet, in spite of age, an institution 
will survive and maintain its prestige so 


long as it proves satisfactory. It is only 
in an atmosphere of discontent that 
revolutions are born. If all parents 
were contented with the present edu- 
cational system, no one could, with any 
confidence, announce a revolutionary 
change. It is, however, just because of 
a discontent almost universal on the 
part of the most cultured and intelli- 
gent parents that one may prophesy a 
revolution, or perhaps an evolution, in 
our educational ideals and methods. 
Just what line that evolution may fol- 
low is open to discussion. To parents 
of the class above mentioned, educa- 
tional malcontents, parents who dare 
rebel against the long hours of physical, 
mental, and emotional suppression of 
their children within the public schools, 
this article would point the way to the 
education of the future as conceived 
by numerous educators and parents of 
this country — a type of education to 
which the name ‘progressive’ has been 
given.! 

This movement has already been 
evolving for half a generation. As in 
the case of many inventions and sci- 
entific discoveries, different innovators 
have been independently working out 

1 The term ‘progressive,’ as applied to a special 
and definite type of education, was first used two 
years ago, in Washington, D.C., by a group of 
people then organizing the ‘Progressive Edu- 
cation Association’ — an association which is 
bringing together educators working along cer- 
tain new lines, and laymen interested in this kind 
of education. — THE AuTHoR. 
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the principles which may now be 
brought together, and are so being 
brought together, in successful prac- 
tice. New schools of this progressive 
type are springing up in different cities. 
More and more parents are coming to 
demand this education for their child- 
ren. And young and unheralded as 
this movement is, it is presented to 
those who are anxious for a change in 
education as a possible David for their 
Goliath. 

The primary demand of progressive 
education is more freedom for the child. 
Thus it is an expression in education of 
that innate desire which has already so 
strongly expressed itself in the world of 
intellect, of government, and of religion, 
and which is fast invading other fields 
of human activity. Freedom without 
license is the right of every man and 
woman. It is the discovery of the pro- 
gressive educator that it is the right of 
every child — a right that can safely be 
granted. 


As the physical is that side of our na- 
ture which is most fundamental, and 
the first in order of development, pro- 
gressive education believes in giving 
the child freedom of movement. In a 
progressive school there are no fixed 


desks. All the furniture is movable. 
To form a class, the children draw up 
their chairs or movable desks around 
the teacher. In mild weather the class 
may be bodily transferred out-of-doors, 
desks and all, with no loss of efficiency; 
for habit has bred in those accustomed 
to freedom the ability to exercise it 
without excitement or waste of time 
and attention. 

Not only are the seats comfortable 
and easily adjusted to the pupil’s de- 
sire, but the child, in most progressive 
schools, is free to get up and leave the 
class if it becomes too irksome. Not 
that this privilege is often used; but it 
is there — and if a pupil is restless and 
unable to give attention, the teacher 
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might even suggest that some form of 
activity, such as work at the carpentry 
bench or a run out-of-doors, would be 
advisable. 

This physical freedom may seem a 
slight thing; but the lack of it is irk- 
some to a growing child, and is respon- 
sible for many neuroses that the teacher 
in a formal school is obliged to call mis- 
behavior. Ole Bull, when a schoolboy, 
sometimes became so physically ner- 
vous that he would jump out of the 
window and run away. Such a situ- 
ation should be impossible. Schools 
of the progressive type have been 
conducted long enough now to prove 
that the average amount, or even more, 
of the a b c’s can be acquired in a 
school of physical freedom, on account 
of the superior interest and concen- 
tration of the children when they are 
at work. Much of the nervousness of 
American school-children can be attrib- 
uted to the brutal (so it will seem a 
hundred years from now) custom of 
holding them to fixed seats, — six rows, 
seven in a row,—for five hours a 
day. The best public schools, realizing 
this fault, are now breaking the ses- 
sion up into shéMer units by introdu- 
cing several brief periods of exercise 
or play into the morning and afternoon 
sessions, in addition to the customary 
recess. But such measures are only 
palliative. 

In the Moraine Park School of Day- 
ton, Ohio, one may see a wonderful 
demonstration of freedom, backed up 
by efficient work as proved in standard 
tests. There are no formal classes be- 
low the fifth grade. The children drill 
each other in arithmetic or spelling, 
reporting to the teacher for an occa- 
sional test of their progress. In reading, 
they choose whatever books they please, 
and finding a comfortable corner, read 
to themselves. Often a child will find 
a book so interesting that he will want 
to share it with his mates. Then he will 
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gather a few children together, and, with 
the teacher to help him, will read aloud 
to the group. In every room is a car- 
pentry bench equipped with tools and 
materials, to which a child may repair 
when tired of mental work. 

In these elementary grades the ut- 
most freedom prevails. One visiting 
the school sees children moving softly 
back and forth to their tasks, or work- 
ing quietly in small groups. There is 
an atmosphere of effort, of seriousness, 
of joy in the school. The architecture 
and furnishings harmonize with this 
lovely spirit. It is the most beautiful 
home of learning I have ever seen. 

The Moraine Park School is not the 
only one of this type. A similar free- 
dom can be found in other progres- 
sive schools, such as the Park School, 
Baltimore; the Edgewood School, 


Greenwich, Connecticut; the Fairhope 
School, Alabama; the Oak Lane Coun- 
try Day School, Philadelphia; the Park 
School, Buffalo; the Unquowa School, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut; the Francis 
W. Parker Schools of Chicago and San 
Diego; and others, too numerous to 
mention here. 


II 


Next to physical freedom comes men- 
tal freedom. How far that can prof- 
itably go is the mooted question. In 
some of the progressive schools children 
below ten years of age have no obliga- 
tory studies. There is no formal drill- 
work. In other progressive schools 
there is a definite programme parallel- 
ing the public-school programme for 
grade work. But in all progressive 
schools the aim is to have interest aroused 
before work is assigned. 

The belief is that work done without 
interest is poorly done. A child can be 
forced to a simple physical task, and 
can hardly fail to accomplish something 
at it in the course of an hour. But the 
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mind is more elusive and not so easily 
controlled. There is something per- 
versely impish at times about a child’s 
mind; so finds the disgruntled teacher 
who sets the child to a mental task, 
and after an hour, a day, a week, finds 
nothing accomplished. Perhaps the 
child-mind is like the house-brownie of 
our fairy tales, who plays mischievous 
tricks on those he does not like, but 
works all night at tasks to help those 
who are kind to him and who have won 
his confidence. 

Granted that the child-mind can balk, 
—no educator denies this, —and 
that punishment will avail no more 
than beating a balky horse, may not 
wisdom suggest that the teacher en- 
deavor to discover why the child balks 
at the given task? 

Does it ever occur to the educator 
that a child has emotions; that emo- 
tions are motive-power; that if a child 
has made up its mind not to learn a 
thing, no compulsion can avail; and 
that the best way to get the child to learn 
a thing is to make it want to learn that 
thing? 

The progressive educator therefore 
spends much time and attention in 
analyzing the child’s wants and study- 
ing its reactions, seeking to guide and 
correct its emotional nature as a pre- 
liminary to intellectual progress. 

Certainly there is little profit in the 
hours spent over lessons where the 
pupil’s will is adverse to the task; or in 
hours spent in class-work where the 
pupil is uninterested and inattentive. 
The theory and practice of progressive 
education, therefore, are based on this 
simple and well-known psychological 
truth, that interest and attention are 
necessary preliminaries to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Of course this 
truth has been known to education, and 
successful teachers have always sought 
to arouse the interest and attention of 
their pupils. Therefore, it is not so 
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much in the enunciation of a theory, as 
in its application, that progressive edu- 
cation is making new departures. The 
gifted teacher in any system of educa- 
tion succeeds by personal magnetism, 
combined with intellectual enthusiasm; 
but if there can be created a method 
that will make it easier for less gifted 
and ordinary teachers to hold the in- 
terest and attention of their pupils and 
inspire them to effort, then all educa- 
tion has gained immeasurably. 

This is what progressive education 
seeks to do; and in so doing it makes 
use of such devices as the following. 

1. Competitive games in which there is 
some opportunity for action. Competi- 
tion, in studies as in athletics, produces 
zest. The ‘spelling-bee’ is an old-time 
example of such competition. A game 
invented by a progressive educator, 
called ‘spelling-baseball,’ has much 
more competitive excitement, however, 
and is a very excellent supplement of 
the ‘spelling-bee.’ It is played as fol- 
lows. Bases are marked off on the floor 
as in baseball, with more economy of 
space, however. The class is divided 
into two teams, each of which has a 
pitcher. The man at the bat receives 
the words from the pitcher of the oppos- 
ing team. A word spelled right counts 
as a ball, while one spelled incorrectly 
counts as a strike. Three strikes means 
out — four balls means first base. 
‘Baseball’ can be used also in the 
teaching of geography, and an ingen- 
ious teacher can make still further 
applications of it. 

One can readily see the many advan- 
tages of this game. In the first place, it 
gives a motive for careful study of a re- 
view lesson. Not only does each side 
study hard, but the pitchers, who are 
also captains, will frequently coach the 
weak members of their teams. The 
onus of the drill thus falls entirely on 
the pupils instead of on the teacher; 
and the blame for negligence in review- 
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ing the lesson comes swiftly and heav- 
ily upon the careless pupils from their 
own contemporaries. Secondly, it gives 
amusement and an opportunity for re- 
laxing cramped limbs. Thirdly, and 
perhaps most important of all, it asso- 
ciates pleasure with the educative 
process. This and similar games help 
to make the child’s mental attitude 
toward education one of eagerness and 
joy. There is formed a mental appetite 
and desire, which is as necessary for the 
assimilation of knowledge as physical 
appetite and desire is necessary for the 
proper assimilation of food. 

In a similar way, without, however, 
using the model of baseball, a recita- 
tion in spelling, history, or geography, 
can be run off as a game between oppos- 
ing teams, the captains of each team 
throwing the questions at the opposing 
team, with the teacher as score-keeper 
and referee. 

It is apparent that the success of 
such games does not depend very much 
upon the skill of the teacher. It is a 
method that any teacher who can at all 
manage children can successfully apply. 
Numerous other competitive games 
have been invented, and are constantly 
being invented, in progressive schools 
in order to take away the drudgery from 
drill-work. 

2. The abandonment of the formal 
recitation. By games such as those de- 
scribed above, and by democratizing, 
or socializing the class-work, the for- 
mal recitation is dispensed with as 
much as possible in progressive schools. 
Indeed, some schools, such as Miss 
Parkhurst’s in New York, have entirely 
abolished the recitation, using instead 
a system of conferences and lectures 
originated by Thomas Burke of the 
San Francisco Normal School. 

The formal recitation is a great waste 
of the pupil’s time and nervous energy. 
This subject is important enough to de- 
serve a separate article, and cannot be 
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treated further here. Suffice it to say 
that the progressive educator seeks in 
different ways to find substitutes for 
the formal recitation. Games, social- 
ized recitations, individual work, are 
methods used. Again, instead of as- 
signing work to be finished in a study 
period and subsequently recited, the 
teacher can work with the class, com- 
bining study and recitation into one 
process. This can be done to advantage 
in arithmetic. It is done to great ad- 
vantage in commercial schools for the 
teaching of foreign languages, where the 
pupils are expressly forbidden to study 
the lessons outside the class. 

By decreasing the number of formal 
recitations, the strain on the teacher is 
reduced. In the socialized recitation the 
pupils do all the work, and the teacher 
may even absent himself, or remain as 
umpire. In the Moraine Park School, 
for each history recitation the class has 
a secretary and president, the pupils 
serving in rotation. The president con- 
ducts the recitation, and the secretary 
keeps the records, which he reads at the 
beginning of the next recitation in the 
form of a review. 

The progressive method seeks to 
shift responsibility as much as possible 
from the teacher to the pupils. Let the 
children realize early in the process of 
education, that it is not for the teacher 
they are studying, but for themselves. 
Let the teacher, so far as is possible, be 
the friendly guide and adviser of the 
pupils, not their task-master. Surely 
there is something wrong with a school 
system from which pupils graduate 
with the feeling that they are escaping; 
yet such is the emotion naturally en- 
gendered where work is done at the 
behest of another. 

I do not mean to imply by this that 
pupils can be left to their own devices, 
or that the teacher should be any less 
their intellectual and moral leader. 
Progressive education does not detract 
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from the value of the teacher as the con- 
veyer to the pupil of the race-know- 
ledge acquired in the past, but rather 
presents a better method of imparting 
such knowledge. 

3. A more flexible programme. In 
life it is variety and unexpected pleas- 
ures which relieve the irksomeness of 
the steady grind; and in school-life, even 
a slight variation at times from the set 
programme is effective in freeing the 
child’s subconscious mind from un- 
pleasant routine-associations connected 
with the school session. To give over 
the formal work at times, in order to 
prepare a drama or to carry out a pro- 
ject of an educational nature, pleases 
children immensely, and serves to keep 
up their interest in the school-work as 
a whole. 

Some progressive schools go even 
further, and depart widely from a fixed 
programme, especially in the younger 
grades. The amount of book-knowledge 
which it is necessary to absorb before 
the age of ten is so slight that it can 
easily be got in much less time than the 
public-school system gives to it, pro- 
vided interest and attention are con- 
tinually active. Dr. Colin Scott has 
proved this in the experimental schools 
connected with Mt. Holyoke College. 
His results in abridging the grade-work, 
by means of constant interest and mu- 
tual help among the pupils, are amaz- 
ing. Therefore, it stands to reason that 
a progressive school, if it prefers to en- 
rich the curriculum rather than abridge 
the time for acquiring the standard 
amount of subject-matter, can afford 
to leave a great deal to the initiative 
of the child, provided that interest and 
desire are constantly functioning. 

This method has already been de- 
scribed in connection with the Moraine 
Park School, where there is no formal 
programme up to the fifth grade. Such 
flexibility in the programme is of course 
made possible only by reason of a great 
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deal of individual work, or of drill- 
work carried on between pairs of stu- 
dents. To safeguard against a one- 
sided and indulgent mental appetite, 
the teacher keeps some kind of record 
of the work done by the students each 
day; and if any subject is neglected for 
three or four days, the teacher urges 
that it be given attention. 

In the Parkhurst School already 
spoken of, and in the Dalton (Massa- 
chusetts) High School, programme reci- 
tations have been abolished. The 
teachers post each week the work to be 
done for that week in the different sub- 
jects, and the pupils are free to accom- 
plish these tasks according to their own 
desires. For instance, a student may 
wish to spend Monday on history, and 
get the whole week’s work out of the 
way that day. He is the maker of his 
programme — submitting only to the 
larger fixed programme of weekly work. 
Once or twice a week each teacher meets 
the whole class in conference and re- 
views the week’s work, thus supple- 
menting the pupil’s individual efforts. 
At other times the teachers are avail- 
able for individual help. 

4. Correlation of book-knowledge with 
the daily life of the child. This principle 
needs little explanation. It is not pecu- 
liar to progressive schools. All success- 
ful educators use it. Geographical mag- 
azines, news weeklies, lantern-slides, 
picture post-cards, railroad folders, 
manufactured products, excursions to 
museums and institutions and facto- 
ries — all these aids are used more or 
less wherever teachers hold forth. It is 
rather in degree of use that progressive 
schools differ from other schools. The 
endeavor in progressive schools is, in 
so far as is possible, to connect all sub- 
ject-matter with daily life, and to omit 
from textbooks that knowledge which is 
irrelevant or petty. 

It remained for a Persian philoso- 
pher of the past century to lay down 
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most clearly the principle that should 
guide all educators in forming their 
curriculum. ‘Do not teach,’ he said, 
‘those subjects that begin and end in 
words; but only those that pertain to 
human welfare.’ Without seeking to 
pass judgment upon the present stand- 
ard curriculum, the writer would state 
that, in his educational experience, 
those subjects which begin in words 
and end in words have never failed to 
bore the pupil; whereas there is an im- 
mediate and sustained appeal in all 
that pertains to human welfare. Not, 
perhaps, because of altruistic, but 
rather because of egoistic, motives, 
does the child of any age react emo- 
tionally to every fact which seems to 
bear, even remotely, upon his happi- 
ness or his mode of living. In the course 
of such studies there is an awareness of 
being that gives a comfortable thrill 
wholly lacking in the bookworm pro- 
cess. We like to feel that there is also 
a spark of altruism in every human 
breast, and that it responds to the in- 
spiration of human achievement and to 
the appeal of human needs. 


Il 


What have been described so far are 
methods by which the progressive edu- 
cator seeks to enliven the process of 
knowledge-acquisition and to adapt it 
more closely to the child’s needs and 
legitimate desires, with the purpose of 
keeping always in the child a joyous 
attitude toward study. But this is only 
a part of the progressive programme. 
As the child has other sides to his na- 
ture than the purely intellectual, so a 
system of education which would aim 
to be complete must offer an all-round 
development, including the physical, 
emotional, esthetic, and social. 

This is rather an ambitious pro- 
gramme; and since progressive educa- 
tion has not been established long 
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enough adequately to check up results 
in these directions; since, also, these 
aims are not specific to progressive edu- 
cation, but are more or less claimed by 
all educators, it will be best to speak 
here briefly of a few particular methods 
used in progressive schools to obtain 
these larger results. 

The physical development of the 
child is considered by Marietta L. 
Johnson, one of the pioneers of pro- 
gressive education, to take precedence 
over the intellectual development up to 
the age of ten. In all progressive schools 
the freedom of movement already de- 
scribed, the use of games and rhythmic 
expression and manual work, and exer- 
cise in gymnasium or on the playground, 
provide amply for the normal, healthy 
development of the child’s body. 

Progressive education pays much 
more attention to the emotions than 
does ordinary education, both in watch- 
ing carefully the emotional reaction of 
the child to its school-work, and in 
providing emotional outlet and emo- 
tional training by use of competitive 
games in place of the formal recitation, 
by story-telling, rhythmic expression, 
and dramatization. Instead of assign- 
ing the parts in a play to those children 
naturally possessed of dramatic abil- 
ity, the progressive educator seeks in 
the course of the year to give all the 
children an opportunity to act, and 
through acting to find emotional ex- 
pression and a cure for self-conscious- 
ness and shyness. 

The esthetic qualities are developed, 
not only by the ordinary use of music 
and art, but also by craft-work, which 
holds a large place in a progressive cur- 
riculum and furnishes the most popu- 
lar hour of the day with the children. 
In the acting of dramas and pageants, 
also, the esthetic sense is developed. 

In the Moraine Park Junior School, 
Dayton, Ohio, the architecture, the 
system of interior decoration in cool 
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grays, the use of willow furniture with 
chintz cushions, and the total equip- 
ment and furnishings of the school, 
are calculated to make the same impres- 
sion upon the children that they would 
receive from their own homes of cul- 
ture. This is the only school plant I 
have ever seen which equals in esthetic 
appeal the home environment of the 
child of cultured people. It is an in- 
novation in school plants, calling for a 
larger investment per capita than most 
schools can win from the paying pub- 
lic; but it seems the logical thing. Why 
should our children be forced to step 
down several, or many, degrees in cul- 
tural environment when they leave 
their homes for their schools? 

To the social development of the 
child the progressive educator pays 
great attention. By some system of 
self-government the child is given an 
opportunity for self-control, which 
makes his actions more and more stud- 
ied to please the social group. Under 
such a system his selfishness or disobe- 
dience would offend, not a teacher- 
autocrat, but the group of children, his 
peers, who have made the rules he is 
disobeying and who are prompt to reg- 
ister their disapproval. So that the 
prankish child cannot pose as a hero 
before his mates by breaking rules, but 
discovers very soon that by such actions 
he becomes obnoxious to his social 
group. From this discovery comes a 
reform, and a training such as adults 
receive at the hands of their fellows. 
For few people, adults or children, can 
long hold out against the disapproval 
of their social group. 

Not only by means of self-govern- 
ment, but in socialized recitations, in 
games, in dramatic work, in student 
projects, and in work and responsibil- 
ities, which the pupils so gladly share 
for the sake of their school (at Dayton, 
the pupils, among them sons of mil- 
lionaires, do most of the janitor work), 
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the children of a progressive school find 
opportunity for social and character 
development. 


IV 


Every movement has three stages. 
First, people say, “There is nothing to 
it.’ Then they say, ‘It cannot succeed.’ 
Finally, its successful establishment 
leads people to remark, ‘I always be- 
lieved in it.’ 

The progressive movement has al- 
ready passed the first stage, and has 
reached the point where the chief 
criticism brought against it is, ‘It could 
never succeed in the public school.’ 
The reason given is that it would be 
unfeasible in classes of forty and fifty. 
Progressive educators admit this diffi- 
culty; but does the fault lie with pro- 
gressive education, or with a system 
which puts fifty children in one class- 
room under a tired teacher? 

‘But,’ say the opponents, ‘smaller 
classes would be more expensive, and 
the public is not willing to pay more for 
its educational budget.’ 

‘That is just the point,’ retort the 
proponents. ‘The public must become 
enlightened enough to see that the 
amount of money they appropriate 
now buys only quantity education; and 
they must be converted to the idea 
that it is worth while to pay more and 
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get quality, or real, education for their 
children.’ 

So the campaign is on, and the pub- 
lic is being appealed to. Meanwhile, 
private day schools in many cities of 
the country are blazing new trails and 
demonstrating in a concrete way the 
value of progressive education. In many 
public schools these methods are being 
carried out, in spite of the handicap 
of large classes. Hard-headed business 
men are becoming proselytes, through 
experience with their own children. 
When enough practical laymen become 
converted to progressive education, 
they can put it over the top in our pub- 
lic schools, which are ultimately only 
an expression of the will of the people. 

That the progressive movement is 
open to criticism, no one could intelli- 
gently deny. It is still young, still un- 
formed, still empirical. It may on oc- 
casions go to extremes in its reaction 
against the formalism of the present 
system. But it is a heathily growing 
movement, the defects of which time 
and experience will eradicate. It is not 
as yet standardized. Therein lies its 
power and its appeal. It isa movement 
still open to change, ready and eager 
for intelligent criticism and aid. It is 
a movement for you and for me; and 
its ultimate will be what you and I con- 
spire to make it. 





‘DUOVIR’ 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


I KNOow — as you — a man who is two men 
Companioned by diverse ancestral strains 

In one gaunt awkward body that must needs 
Attempt to serve them both incessantly: 

One, scion of a long-forgotten god 

Who herded clouds and stars and warded trees 
And tended tides and tamed mad rivers ere 
The engineers had learned the simplest arts, 
And who, to give him home upon the earth 
Amid his officed tasks, leading his flocks 

From sea through forests to the mountain crests, 
Wedded an Aryan maid whose father dwelt 
Upon a hill above the highest spring, 
Commanding view of mountain, sea and sky. — 
So had the first his soul and name from her 


Who lived, god-visited, upon the heights. 


The other boasted his descent from one 

Who ruled by might upon the isle where now 

A king-born man rules but in name alone — 

A practic lord who built great Thorfin’s walls, 
Progenitor of those who habit towns, 

Who fashion, barter, carry, and control, 

Masters of men who fight and toil and save; 
Makers of things that clothe and house and feed; 


Careless of cloud and star except as they 


Replenish wells or guide the errant ships. 


Each was the heritor of vast estates 


That stretched divergent back from every day 
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On one side toward the halcyon Grecian isles, 
And on the other toward the mists that brood 
Above the northern fjords; nor mingle till 
They come convergent near the far-off gate 
Whence Adam came all flushed and frightened forth, 
And Eve beside him weeping sore. 

So got 
Of god and cosmic clay, and so endowed, 
These diversivolent duovirt, 
As one big homely human avatar, 
Tried each with each to do their double best 
*Twixt dream and deed — poet and pragmatist, 
Mystic and potent manager of men. 


One loved the solitude, the forest paths, 
The lonely night, the voices of the stars, 
The rain upon the roof, the scent of trees, 
The light upon the hills, the open road. 


The other cared for crowds and comradeship, 
The bustling streets, the plauding multitudes, 
The council hall, the camp, the battlefield, 
The glare and tumult of the victory. 


Together, they were Man upon his way 

From God to God, summing the race that’s been, 
But giving glimpse of a diviner grace 

Than has evolved — or will, if we accept 

The teaching of the biologic mind 

That sees his evolution at an end — 


Than has evolved, but will; for soul is bound 


To mould such body as its needs require 


To bear it toward and to the goal it seeks — 
Else why were clay uplifted to this height 

If it can never reach the higher height, 

The image it would make of God in Man? 





JUVENILE COURT SKETCHES 


BY GRACE E. POLK 


I. THE BULLY 


Waen Stacey Harris threw that 
shoe, he aimed it straight at Hodge’s 
head, and every boy in the gym knew 
it. And when Hodge bore down on 
him with a smarting temple and the 
blood of battle in his eye, it was Stacey 
who kicked first; every boy knew that, 
too. Just the same, they shouted, 
“Coward! Why don’t you pick on your 
own size? Coward! coward!’ And 
from a circumspectly populous corner, 
came that epithet most hated of all 
— ‘Fatty.’ It was then that Hodge 
struck out, and Stacey’s puny arm 
snapped under the blow backed by 
Hodge’s 190 pounds of tough young 
muscle. 

To Hodge that sound of snapping 
bone was awful. He knew what it 
was: he had heard it once before. But 
that was different: it was his own arm 
that snapped then, and he had taken 
it as a matter of course. He was play- 
ing basket-ball, and it was a law of 
the game not to notice any injury. 
Besides, they were cheering him then 
and he could have stood anything. 
Now no one cheered. The sudden an- 
guished surprise of the unintentional 
criminal smote him. He wanted to 
cry; but he knew that, if he did, they 
would call him cry-baby, and that one 
thing no boy can stand. 

Why had he been fighting anyway, 
he asked himself, uncomfortable under 
the first assault that self-analysis had 
ever made on him. It was only last 


week that he had made up his mind 
never to fight again. He had been 
reading how Lincoln had made this 
promise to his mother and had kept 
his word; and that had helped, too. 
For no one ever said that Lincoln was 
afraid to fight. But if he had to fight; 
if the boys were right, and, as they said, 
he was the school bully, why did n’t he 
pick on his own size? And at that he 
came face to face with the old grim 
fact, the one that was always there, 
that always had been there ever since 
he got into his first pair of trousers 
and began to understand these things: 
there were no boys his size. All the 
boys his size were men. And he did 
n’t want to fight with men. They did 
n’t want to fight with him, either. 

He skulked out across the school- 
yard, a great form and the face of a 
very simple little boy. With the amaz- 
ing rapidity of school-yard gossip, the 
news had gone before him. ‘Coward, 
coward!’ came from a group of boys. 
‘Fatty, why don’t you pick on your 
own size?’ 

He turned upon them. ‘I didn’t 
pick on him; he hit me first. You show 
me my own size, and I[’ll show you 
whether I’m afraid or not.’ 

‘Fatty!’ came promptly from an- 
other group. 

“Who said that?’ Hodge caught a 
small boy by the arm. 

‘I did n’t; don’t you break my arm 
too,’ whimpered the boy. ‘I did n’t’; 
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‘I did n’t,’ went round the alibi-ing 
group, whose cry a minute before had 
been ‘Coward.’ 

Hodge let the youngster go and 
turned to face a girl. She had red 
cheeks and black eyes. Hodge knew 
just how her white teeth looked as 
they flashed out between red lips. 
Had he not watched all term for that 
smile? But she did not smile now. 
‘Hodge Thompson, you’re the mean- 
est boy I ever saw, to break that poor 
little boy’s arm, and I’ll never speak 
to you again, never.’ 

“You go to , said Hodge, with 
the swift decisiveness of the young 
male who can be goaded no further. 

‘Oh, you bad boy! I’ll tell the prin- 
cipal on you.’ 

“Go ahead and tell her, and see if I 
care.’ 

And, as a matter of fact, at that mo- 
ment he did not care. His sorrows were 
of a kind that no principal can increase 
or assuage. 

Now the need for action became im- 
perative. He could not run away, for 
that was to acknowledge defeat. He 
could not even walk away, as if he had 
something to do; for his enemies, past 
masters in the art of subterfuge, knew 
the indirect as well as the direct meth- 
ods of retreat. Suddenly he threw back 
his head and listened. Not a sound 
came to his ears except the splash, 
splash of melting snow as it fell from 
the eaves; but with quick aggressive- 
ness he dashed across the campus, a 
splendid, vital young thing. 

‘Hey, hearing things, are n’t you?’ 
came scornfully from the group he had 
left behind, valiant again at his depart- 
ure. And as he turned the corner, afar 
off the hated words came again to his 
ears: ‘Coward! Fatty!’ He dropped 
from his trot to a slow walk. There 
was no use in hurrying home. He would 
get there soon enough anyway. There 
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was nothing pleasant awaiting him 
there — he knew that. He knew that 
the story would reach home long before 
he did: they always did. And he knew 
that his stepfather would thrash him. 
And he knew, too, that, though he him- 
self was half a head taller, he would 
stand and take it; he always did. 


Next day, something quite unusual 
happened to Hodge. He found a friend. 
It was not Stacey, who, with his arm in 
a sling, and his hair parted almost too 
neatly, told how it all happened, even 
nobly vouchsafing that he hit first; at 
which Hodge, indifferent before, felt a 
strange desire to kill him. 

It was when the trial was all over that 
the judge called Hodge to the bench. 
He was a tall, quiet, kindly old man, 
with fine eyes. 

“Hodge,” he said, ‘I know all about 
it. I was big once myself. It’s pretty 
tough; I’m sorry for you.’ 

Hodge’s eyes filled suddenly with 
tears, which rimmed over and ran down 
his nose, but could n’t be wiped away, 
no matter how they tickled, because 
Stacey was looking at him. 

‘But it won’t always be so, Hodge. 
They called me names, too, and I could 
n’t lick them, because they were only 
half my size. And one day I beat up a 
pretty little sissy boy for throwing my 
cat into the sewer. And I had to stand 
with my hands tied behind me and let 
his father thrash me for it. When that 
happened, I promised myself, when we 
were all twenty-one, I’d clean up every 
one of them, one after another. And 
I used to go out into the barn and chin 
myself thirty times, and punch a bag, 
to put myself into shape to do it.’ 

‘And did you?’ asked Hodge, his 
face aglow with anticipated revenge. 

The judge smiled— kindly, imperson- 
al again. ‘Wait till you’re twenty-one, 
Hodge, and you'll know.’ 








OUR DEAREST ANTIPATHIES 


BY FRANCIS EDWARD CLARK 


Way do we like one person or race, 
and dislike another? What is the reason 
for our racial and personal antipa- 
thies? or is there, perchance, no funda- 
mentalreason? Is the average anti- 


pathy we cherish simply another case 
of Dr. Fell? 


I do not like you, Dr. Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But this I know and know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell. 

It is really a matter that is worth con- 
sidering; for battles have been fought 
and dynasties have been established or 
overthrown, purely on the strength of 
national or racial antipathies. Such 
antipathies seem as unreasonable and 
as difficult to account for as human na- 
ture itself, and perhaps the unreason- 
ableness of human nature alone can ac- 
count for them. 

Consider the antipathy to the col- 
ored races, on the part of many white 
nations. It would seem that there is 
an inherent blood feud, of a mild and 
usually innocuous sort, between races 
of different colors; that Ham and Shem 
hated Japheth, and Japheth and Shem 
despised Ham, from the day the Ark 
landed on Mt. Ararat. 

But contemporary history disproves 
that theory. There are to-day many 
lands where Ham and Japheth get 
along very comfortably together. In the 
island of Jamaica, for instance, where 
there are some ten thousand whites 
to more than half a million blacks, 
or colored people (for there is a dis- 
tinction as well as a difference in these 
terms), the races, all three of them, have 


very few mutual antipathies. We hear 
of none of the race-riots, hangings, and 
burnings at the stake that constitute 
the blackest blot on our own national es- 
cutcheon. The blacks are treated with 
justice and consideration by the whites, 
and the whites are esteemed by the 
blacks, with true scriptural humility, 
as ‘better than themselves.’ 

It may be said that in Jamaica it be- 
hooves the whites, who are in a minor- 
ity of one to sixty, to treat the blacks 
decently, lest intolerance meet its just 
reward. But Jamaica does not stand 
alone. There are many other countries 
where the two races get along amicably. 
In Brazil, for instance, a streak of black 
blood is no bar sinister. Half the white 
people have something ofan African tint 
in their veins. I know a distinguish- 
ed American religious worker in South 
America, whose beautiful and accom- 
plished wife had a few tell-tale kinks 
in her hair, and whose four pickanin- 
nies, darker than either of their par- 
ents, were a decided handicap to the 
father when he visited the old folks in 
‘The States.’ So it can scarcely be a 
matter between Ham and Japheth, 
since North America and South Amer- 
ica are twin continents, and we all live 
in the twentieth century. 

Another conundrum. Why is it that 
Indian blood is esteemed so much more 
desirable than African blood? In many 
cases both are equally tawny. Yet even 
society queens, if the newspapers are 
to be believed, are proud to count their 
generations back to Pocahontas; while 
no one could: be elected to the upper 
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ten who was a forty-seventh cousin 
to Toussaint Ouverture or Booker 
Washington. 

Yet the average Indian (I gladly ex- 
cept certain tribes) is far harder to civ- 
ilize than the average negro. He pre- 
fers his tepee, his lousy blanket, and his 
witch doctors to a university education, 
though he might have the latter free. 

Then there are all the grades of color 
between the blackand the red (so-called, 
although any ruddy tinge is difficult to 
discover in the Indian). There is the 
light yellow grading to dark yellow of 
China and Japan, the seal-brown of 
Java, the dun brown of the New Heb- 
rides, the écru of Hawaii; to all of them 
different degrees of antipathy are mani- 
fested on the part of the fair-haired and 
blue-eyed races. 

This antipathy cannot be laid to the 
intellectual inferiority of these races. 
Japan and China have their full pro- 
portion of intellectual giants and near- 
giants. Their civilization, though of a 
different kind, is as high as ours, and 


their art in some respects is superior. 
Wherein, then, does the antipathy 
lie? It would seem to the superficial eye 


that it is a matter of pigment. Be- 
neficent Nature, with her usual lavish 
hand, spilled more coloring matter in- 
to some cuticles than into others; there- 
fore the super-white races, ‘99.44 per 
cent pure,’ like a certain brand of soap, 
have taken a pregenital prejudice, it 
would seem, against the races that show 
on the surface a little more coloring 
matter. The lily-whites of Northern 
Europe, who constitute our chief racial 
stock, are antipathetic to the colored 
races; while the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese and, to some extent, the Italians, 
with their black hair and eyes and more 
swarthy skins, have little prejudice even 
against intermarriage. 

Yet this pigment explanation, which 
has been seriously proposed, is surely 
a pigmy contribution to the subject. 


ANTIPATHIES 


An innate fear of the final domina- 
tion of the whites by the colored is 
more reasonable. Few reason it out, 
perhaps; but he who really scans the 
world, ‘from China to Peru,’ cannot 
fail to acknowledge that there is some 
reason, in the future outlook, why the 
pale-face should grow paler still. 

The California fruit-grower discov- 
ers that the Japanese fruit-grower is 
smarter than he is; and he camouflages 
his objection with the statement that 
‘the Oriental will lower the scale of 
American living.” The white American 
laborer sees the Chinese laundryman 
working twelve hours a day, burning 
the midnight oil, and rejoicing in the 
opportunity, while he desires chiefly to 
scamp his own eight-hour day, work 
as little as possible, and get, but not 
earn, his five-dollar bill at the end of it. 
Of course, he objects to ‘cheap yellow 
labor.” Query: which is yellower? 

The South African magnate on the 
gold reef of Johannesburg, or in the 
great diamond-pits of Kimberley, hates 
the approximation of the black men to 
the white, — intellectually and educa- 
tionally, — because he wishes to keep 
the blacks in contract slavery, and 
intern them for a year at a time behind 
his barbed-wire stockade. So he scoffs 
at the missionary and the schoolmaster, 
and continues to despise the negro be- 
cause he can exploit him. Otherwise 
he would fear him. 

Even the philosophic philanthropist, 
when he counts up the nations, begins 
to shiver in his shoes as he realizes that 
the more-or-less-colored races outnum- 
ber the whites three to one; that they 
dominate, a hundred to one, the two 
largest continents, and are in a large 
majority in yet another continent. 

The earlier ages of the world were 
undoubtedly ruled by colored people, 
for Egyptians, Babylonians, and Per- 
sianis were more than slightly tinged 
with nature’s dyes. Only for some 
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three thousand years have the white 
races been predominant. Will the next 
three thousand years see the world’s 
sceptre seized again by its former 
rulers, or their allies in color? If these 
considerations are well founded, then 
the antipathy of the whites is really a 
tribute to their vigor and courage. 


But color antipathies are not the 
only ones we have to reckon with. I 
have heard the Slavs curse the Magyars 
and the Magyars the Slavs, and with 
equally good, or bad, reason. The 
Czechs are decidedly persone non 
grate to the Russians, and all unite in 
hating the Jews. 

The universal and mutual antipathy 
between Jew and Gentile has been 
accounted for in many ways, but is 
still unaccountable. A winter residence 
neighborhood, or a summer resort in- 
vaded by the Jews, is soon deserted by 
the Christians. A hotel to which He- 
brews are known to resort is soon left 
to their exclusive possession. A univer- 
sity that attracts them in large num- 
bers repels other students, and is made 
the butt of sly jokes by after-dinner 
commencement speakers in rival uni- 
versities, to the effect that such and 
such a college is safe from fire and flood, 
since He that keepeth Israel neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

It is easy enough to divine the cause 
of the pogroms in Russian Poland and 
Roumania. It is the same as that of 
the hatred of the Pacific-coast laborer 
for the Japanese, and the Irish washer- 
woman for the Chinese laundryman. 
The Jews beat, if they do not cheat, 
these other nations at their own game. 
They are smarter business men, and 
usually get the long end of the bargain. 

Moreover, the pogromists of Europe 
have some real grievances. The Jews 
are the usurers, and largely the liquor- 
dealers, in these countries, and often 
get the unsuspecting peasants into 
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their clutches, and keep them virtual 
slaves for life to ten per cent a month. 

The Jews have little patriotic attach- 
ment to the countries in which they 
live. Why should they have? Except 
in America, Great Britain, and France, 
they have been baited and beaten, 
despised and dishonored. As a result of 
their supposed lack of patriotic devo- 
tion, they are regarded as neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. They are not a hundred 
per cent Slav, Magyar, or Russian. In 
the opinion of these nations, they are 
not only Jews, but Ishmaelites, sons of 
Abraham and Hagar, and not of Abra- 
ham and Sarah. So they are fair game 
for any small boy with a stone, or any 
old boy with a gun. 

But why the antipathy in America? 
Here they approach nearer to being 
hundred-per-cent nationals than in any 
other country. To be sure, they eat 
kosher meat and read, if they do not 
speak, Yiddish. They keep Saturday 
as a holy day instead of Sunday, if they 
keep either. 

But these are not serious faults. 
They are, for the most part, decent, 
law-abiding citizens; they are seldom 
found in the divorce courts, and seldom 
appear in the murder columns of our 
newspapers. In many ways they set us 
all a good example. Their children are 
often the brightest of all the boys and 
girls in our public schools; and I have 
been assured more than once by libra- 
rians, that the newly arrived Russian 
Jew children take the best books from 
our public libraries. While American 
boys get the nearest thing they can find 
to Dick Dead-Eye, or The Mystery of the 
Bloody Toothpick, the Jewish boy asks 
for books of American history, or books 
that glorify American achievement. 

Again we ask, why then the inbred 
antipathy to the Jew? Some have said, 
because they crucified the Saviour of 
the World. But the Romans had even 
more to do with the actual crucifixion 
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than the Jews. ‘Crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate,’ repeat millions of Chris- 
tians every Sunday; but, though Pilate 
has not yet washed away the stain of 
murder, in that dismal lake on the top 
of Mt. Pilatus, we have no great anti- 
pathy to the memory of the race to 
which he belonged. 

Moreover, was not Jesus himself a 
Jew, and Peter and John and Andrew, 
and all the apostles and early evangel- 
ists? Did not a Jew give us our choi- 
cest Christian hymns in the Psalms of 
David, and our loftiest poetry and prose 
in the books of Job and Isaiah? 

No, the crucifixion of Jesus cannot 
figure largely as an element in the anti- 
pathy to the Jews, even though the en- 
emies of Disraeli and some other Jews 
have often declared that they were di- 
rect descendants of Judas Iscariot, or 
of the unrepentant thief on the Cross. 
It must be more largely the financial 
smartness and the exclusive clannish- 
ness of the race of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob that irks us Gentiles. 

As we read the signs on Broadway, 
and see that the Cohens and the Solo- 
mon Levis have crowded out Smith, 
Brown, and Jones, we ask ourselves, 
‘Is America to become a commercial 
Jewry,’ instead of a New Jerusalem let 
down out of heaven? And so we gath- 
er our far-from-immaculate American 
skirts about us, and pass by on the 
other side from Solomon Levi Cohen. 


If these considerations are true, it 
would seem that most national anti- 
pathies are the result of fear, conscious 
or unconscious, that some race or na- 
tion will get the better of us; but how is 
it with our pet personal antipathies? 

I will not venture to touch upon the 
subtle likes and dislikes, the sympathies 
and anti-sympathies, that draw us to- 
ward one person and away from another, 
both equally good, lovable, and inter- 
esting. It would seem to require the 
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Brahmin theory of preéxistence: that 
in former zons these antipathetic peo- 
ple rubbed each other the wrong way, 
and the ancient, forgotten grudge some- 
how survives. 

I am not ready to accept this fantas- 
tic theory, and must leave the question 
open for each reader’s speculation. 
But how about the more obvious, every- 
day antipathies? As I write, the other 
half of my Pullman section is occupied 
by a Norwegian sailor on his way to 
New Orleans to join his ship; for in these 
days, when brawn wins the chief prizes, 
a Norwegian sailor can afford Pull- 
mans better than a mere poor writer. 

My seat-mate is a man of great ex- 
pectorations. A constant yellow flood 
from his mouth flows into a convenient 
receptacle, which stands midway be- 
tween his legs and mine. Why should I 
cringe away from him in disgust? Why 
is a tobacco-chewer, next to a girl gum- 
chewer, the most disgusting creature to 
some of us? Why should a fifty-cent 
cigar, smoked by a dandy, seem more 
decent than a quid of black rat-tail 
chewed bya Norwegian foremast-hand? 
It is the same weed in either case. The 
sailor does not poison the air around 
him as the smoking dandy does. On 
the whole, he is less disagreeable as a 
seat-mate; but it is hard to make my- 
self believe it, until I remember his 
calling. When I think of him in the 
crow’s nest ina cracking gale, or swarm- 
ing up the ratlines to shake out the 
sheet, — occasions when, naturally, he 
cannot smoke, but thinks he must have 
the good cheer of my lady Nicotine 
in some form,—I can forgive him 
for his habit, even though I have to 
guard my shoes and trousers from his 
spatterings. 

There are also certain words and 
phrases from which I cringe as I do 
from the super-abundant expectora- 
tions. I do not object to split infinitives 


_ (I split too many of them myself), or to 
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first-class or even second-class slang; 
but there are certain profane or semi- 
profane expressions which hurt like a 
slap in the face. The man who habitu- 
ally uses them I would not count among 
my list of friends, any more than I 
would that man who seems to have 
been a certain poet’s pet aversion, ‘who 
needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 

That Damn Y, the title of a book which 
filled a publisher’s windows recently, 
struck me as in shocking bad taste, to 
say the least, even though I believe it 
defends a very excellent institution; and 
I wanted to draw the curtain and shut 
that pile of books from public view. 

I do not know that I am more 
squeamish than others concerning such 
words; if so, I suppose it is the result of 
early Puritan education; but there is in 
me an instant repulsion to the man or 
book that lightly uses words of serious 
and awful, if not profane, import. I can 
excuse such a man to myself only on 
the ground of his early upbringing, like 
that of the little girl whom I once found 
on a canoe trip in the Maine woods, 
who had only heard of God ‘when 
daddy damned him.’ 

More common still is the revulsion 
most of us feel toward the excessively 
painted and powdered female who 
makes herself look like a corpse, with 
a hectic flush on either cheek. ‘Poor 
thing, she doesn’t know how ugly she 
is,’ is the only mitigation of our an- 
tipathy, until we can picture to our- 
selves an intellectually two-by-four 
damsel in a seven-by-nine hall bed- 
room, who cares nothing for books, and 
has few or no kindly family ties, living 
chiefly for beaux and movies. Then our 
contempt and condescension are trans- 
formed into pity. 

There, too, is the conceited, top- 
lofty individual, the most repellent of 
all humans. How we long inwardly to 
take him down. It would be worth a 
dollar, yes, several dollars, to pierce his 
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carapace of conceit; but it is no use, — 
there is no joint in his armor, — and 
we take refuge in the conventional cold 
shoulder or icy stare, which he takes as 
complacently as he would a glass of ice- 
water on a hot day. 

But, very likely, in his history or en- 
vironment would be found much to 
excuse him. I think his father was a 
Joey Bagstock, and his mother a Mrs. 
Proudie before she married Bagstock. 
He could n’t help having such parents, 
poor fellow. They laughed at all his 
‘cunning’ ways, when little. ‘Ain’t he 
cute?’ was constantly on their lips. 
His first tooth, the first time he spelled 
c-a-t, the first time he gave a pert and 
saucy answer, the first time he made 
faces at the minister when he called — 
how wonderful those events were! They 
went down into history, and were re- 
peated over and over again. When he 
bossed the kitchen maid and gave six- 
year-old orders to the hired man, he 
was ‘too sweet for anything.’ If we 
knew all this early history, we would 
certainly excuse young Lofty. 

I acknowledge that, in all this con- 
sideration of our antipathies, there is 
always a danger of the holier-than-thou 
attitude on our own part. ‘Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as this colored 
man, or this Jew, this boor, this painted 
girl, or even young Lofty.’ Even while 
we seek to excuse them, we may be 
folding our own togas around us withan 
exclusive swing; yet an honest effort to 
understand our antipathies will often 
dispel many fears and many dislikes. 

Like the man who was not afraid of 
ghosts because he had seen so many of 
them, the more we see of our antipa- 
thies, as a rule, the less we shall fear 
them, and the more we shall like them. 
And very likely, in the mirrors of our 
own minds and hearts, we shall see a 
strangely familiar reflection. Can it be 
that same evil thing that we saw in our 
pet antipathy? 
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BY G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Earty in the war the Aflantic 
Monthly did me the favor and the honor 
to publish certain articles I had writ- 
ten advocating a league of nations as 
the only way to save civilization.1 The 
years have passed; the war has been 
fought and won; America, contrary to 
the then expectation, has helped to win 
it; and now, two years after the peace, 
I write from a Europe in ruins to an 
America wrapped once more in ‘splen- 
did isolation,’ recruiting an army, and 
building what is to be ‘the biggest navy 
in the world.’ Bewilderment almost 
paralyzes my pen. I do not know to 
what or to whom I am writing. And I 
should not venture to write at all, were 
it not that I am in some sort pledged to 
a little band of Americans doing salvage 
work in Europe. 

I have just returned (November, 
1920) from a visit to Germany. I found 
her slowly and undramatically perish- 
ing, in the prison into which the Treaty 
of Versailles has shut her, along with 
her yet more unhappy neighbor, Aus- 
tria. Not that Germans are dying on 
the streets. No. A visitor to Berlin will 
find life going on, to all appearance, 
much as it was before the war, except 
that it is dowdier, drearier, and darker. 
He will see shops full of goods, theatres 
and concerts crowded, hotels luxurious, 


1 Four articles on ‘The War and the Way 
Out,’ printed in the Aélantic before our entrance 
into the struggle, will be remembered as having 
provoked wide and sympathetic discussion. — 
Tue Eprrors. 
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profiteers unashamed. And if he be 
that sort of man, he will write to the 
newspapers to explain that Germany is 
recovering rapidly and can easily afford 
to pay the whole cost of the war. 

If, on the other hand, he will visit 
the American Society of Friends, at 
2 Dorotheenstrasse, and put himself 
under their guidance, he will receive 
a very different impression. They will 
take him where he may see crowds of 
little children, pale, ricketty, under- 
sized, receiving from the gifts of Amer- 
icans the only square meal they get in 
the day. They will tell him that they 
have 800 such feeding-stations in Ber- 
lin alone; that they have many others 
in other cities; that they are feeding 
400,000 children, and expect shortly to 
be feeding 600,000. If the visitor, struck 
by this, asks for further facts, they will 
show him reports from every part of 
Germany, telling the same monotonous 
tale of underfeeding, scrofula, rickets, 
and tuberculosis. They will take him 
to the bare cold homes of the poor, 
where the one bright spot is Quédker- 
speisung. They will take him to child- 
ren’s hospitals, where he will be told 
of the gallant, almost desperate, work 
that is being done, with inadequate re- 
sources, to rescue the young generation 
from death, or a life of chronic disease. 
They will tell him that any fresh testi- 
mony to the need they are trying to 
meet may help to bring in funds from 
Americans at home. And on the chance 
that they may be right these words are 
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written. For, in Germany, as in Aus- 
tria, in Poland, and elsewhere in ruined 
Europe, Americans and a few British 
Friends are the only pioneers of hope, 
perhaps the only saviors of civilization. 

The more perplexing is it that Amer- 
ica, as a nation, in her public policy, 
should have turned altogether away 
from Europe during these last terrible 
years, and let the continent she came 
into the war (asshesaid) to save, perish. 
For let there be no mistake. Europe 
has been, and is, perishing. What may 
happen in the near and far future is 
matter for prophecy. What has already 
happened is done and cannot be un- 
done: the unnecessary deaths, the dis- 
ease, the weakened constitutions, the 
long, intolerable pangs of hunger and 
cold, and the bitterness and despair of 
mind and soul — all this has happened, 
whether or no it is going to continue. 
And all the signs are for its continu- 
ance, and worsening. 

What was America doing all the 
time — official America and America as 
a people? Americans can answer better 
than I. I only know that they were 
not with us, to heip us. Yet America 
is largely responsible for our condition. 
The root of the suffering and ruin of 
Europe is, of course, the war. In the 
outbreak of that, it is true, America 
played no part. But she played a part, 
and an important one, in its continu- 
ance. When she entered the war in 
1917, the idea of peace without victory 
was definitely abandoned, and the war, 
which would have ended that year, was 
prolonged until the eventual complete 
overthrow of the German power by the 
Allies. It was prolonged by American 
aid, to the economic ruin, first of Cen- 
tral Europe, then of all Europe. 

How then could America be indiffer- 
ent to that ruin? The reply perhaps, 
will be something like this: ‘We came 
into the war to end militarism and to 
make this war the last. Europe made a 
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peace which destroyed this prospect. 
She chose war and ruin, instead of 
peace and reconstruction. We therefore 
shook off the dust from our shoes and 
left her to reap the fruits she had sown.” 
How true that is as an explanation of 
American policy, I cannot pretend te 
know. But the fact it affirms is true, 
that the ‘peace’ is a peace of ruin, a 
mere continuation of war. 

The question remains, how did such 
a peace come about? It is one of the 
most astounding catastrophes in his- 
tory. Let us look back. At the end of 
1916 there sounded over the delirium 
of Europe, like a clarion from heaven, 
the voice of President Wilson. All of us 
who had been struggling, as in the pit 
of hell, to keep alive the soul of human- 
ity and reason, looked up with a desper- 
ate hope and saw, through the thunder- 
clouds, at last a strip of bluesky. When 
America entered the war, although we 
saw that she would thereby prolong it, 
we ventured to believe that that evil 
would be justified by the result. There 
had stepped into the arena, likea cham- 
pion of medizval legend, a nation that 
had no ends of her own to gain, a nation 
that stood, for the first time in all the 
long course of history, for Right, for 
humanity, and for nothing else. Every 
successive utterance of the President 
renewed and enhanced our faith. That 
grave voice, sounding majestically 
above the shrill rhetoric of our own 
statesmen, carried with it the promise 
of anew world. And all that was young, 
all that was hopeful, all that was faith- 
ful in Europe turned to America, as to 
the sun rising on a shipwrecked world. 

Well, the war was won. The Ger- 
mans surrendered on terms which were 
those laid down from the beginning by 
President Wilson. America had not 
only helped to win the war— what 
was more important, she had won the 
peace. And, as it seemed, she had the 
power to secure that the peace she had 
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won should be established. Emerging al- 
most unharmed, she held, by her credit 
and wealth, the whole world in the hol- 
low of her hand. What she willed, it 
seemed, the others must do, whether 
they liked it or no. And as if to em- 
phasize that fact, the President, with a 
dramatic gesture, came himself to Eu- 
rope, to clinch his victory. With what 
hopes was his voyage not followed by 
the forces of light! With what dismay 
by the forces of darkness! The world 
held its breath. The President disap- 
peared into the Council Chamber. And 
in due time there emerged therefrom 
the Treaty of Versailles. 


II 


What happened in that chamber is 
only gradually transpiring. I shall not 
therefore attempt to sum up the sordid 
and miserable tale. But one thing I 
feel impelled to say. The ultimate 
blame rests, not on President Wilson, 
but on the governments, the governing 
classes, and the electorates of Great 
Britain and France, and on public opin- 
ion in America. Mr. Wilson may have 
been, as Mr. Keynes has said, an inex- 
pert negotiator. He may have antagon- 
ized the Republican party in his own 
country. He may have committed this 
or that minor error of tactics. But all 
that is dust in the balance compared to 
the main fact, that he had vision where 
the others had passion; that he looked 
to the future, while they looked to the 
past; that he drew his inspiration from 
reason and truth, while they drew their 
expertness from hatred, greed, and fear. 
Nor is it only the statesmen of Europe 
on whom the blame must be laid. It 
falls also on the peoples to whose pas- 
sions they appealed, and who responded 
to the appeal. Their electorates were 
behind them, urging them on, even had 
they wished to halt. 

And what of the people of America? 
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Did they know what a man had been 
vouchsafed to them as a leader? Were 
they really behind that great voice? 
Was it, after all, their soul that spoke 
in him? It does not look like it. It 
looks as if, once more, a prophet had 
appeared, and been without honor 
among his own people. The prophet 
lies sick and broken now, and every dog 
barks at him. Would that my voice 
were strong and authoritative enough 
to bear to him, while he yet lives, that 
verdict of posterity which will acclaim 
him as the first statesman who ever 
came to an international conference of 
victors, to put humanity above coun- 
try, the interest of the peoples above 
that of their rulers, reason above pas- 
sion, justice above revenge, and recon- 
ciliation and peace above all. The pow- 
ers of this world defeated him, and men 
will pay, and are paying, dearly for it. 
But if there is to be any continuing civ- 
ilization for mankind, if there is to be 
any movement toward a better and 
juster society, his name will live when 
those of his adversaries are lost in 
ignominy; his star will shine from the 
heaven of our fixed lights when their 
marsh-fires are vanished, together with 
the swamp on which they fed. 

Well, Americans do not like the 
Treaty of Versailles. Neither do I. 
Neither, I think, does any good man, 
who understands it, and what its fruits 
are and must be. America, therefore, 
refused to ratify the treaty. I will not 
criticize or discuss her action. But I 
must point out its consequences. 

In the first place, America got nothing 
at all from her intervention in the war. 
From her point of view, all was clear 
loss. She had come in to establish a cer- 
tain order in the world, which should 
guarantee her, along with other nations, 
from a repetition of the great calamity; 
which should stabilize peace and make 
possible a free and uninterrupted devo- 
tion of all the energies of mankind to 
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constructive and creative work. She 
had failed to achieve that purpose. She 
had therefore fought in vain, and shed 
in vain the blood of her sons. 

Next, and as a consequence of that, 
the League of Nations was made abor- 
tive at its birth. It was clear to all Eu- 
ropeans who had concerned themselves 
with that great project, that only the 
adhesion of America could prevent the 
League from degenerating into a mere 
alliance of victorious states, evoking, in 
the end, a counter-alliance, and caus- 
ing Europe to revert once more to the 
old conditions driving to the old catas- 
trophe. In America lay the hope that 
these conflicting elements could be 
forced to combine. By her remoteness 
from European interests she was cap- 
able of the detachment of which the 
states of Europe are incapable, of the 
impartiality at which they do not even 
aim. Not by any peculiar virtue that 
Americans possess, but by the happy 
accident of geographical position, they 
were able, and they alone, to give peace 
to the world. Their standing out of the 
League of Nations was the death-knell 
of that hope. 

And what is the consequence to 
America herself? That America is pre- 
paring for war! I do not ask, and I do 
not know, against whom. But I see the 
resistless logic of events. When I was 
lecturing in America, in the spring of 
1916, on this (then unfamiliar) idea of a 
league of nations, I used to say to my 
audiences, what surely is palpable now, 
that there was no longer any question 
of an isolated America, pursuing her 
own internal life in disregard of happen- 
ings in the world without. The ques- 
tion was, not whether America should 
have a world-policy, but what that 
policy should be. It must be either a 
league to guarantee the peace of the 
world, or a series of wars, as futile and 
as meaningless as those of Europe have 
been, and even more fatal in their only 
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possible issue — the ruin of civiliza- 
tion, perhaps the actual extermination 
of mankind. Well, America, to all ap- 
pearance, has chosen the latter course, 
and chosen it without knowing or af- 
firming what she was choosing. 

America has just held one of those 
solemn assizes in which she decides the 
future of her policy. In such a crisis as 
that in which we live, it might have 
been thought that the issues joined 
would be great, and that the combat- 
ants would be worthy of them. What, 
in fact, were the issues placed before the 
people? We over here honestly do not 
know. Whatever they were, they seem- 
ed to us to have no relation at all to 
the tremendous riddle put once more 
by the sphinx of history to this poor 
CEdipus, Man. 

And the candidates who embodied 
the issues? Surely, had the state of the 
world been understood, a Christ would 
have confronted a Napoleon. Instead, 
Mr. Cox confronted Mr. Harding. Mr. 
Harding won, and the only thing we 
here can understand about it is, that 
it marks a final condemnation by the 
American people of the man we hailed 
as a prophet. What else it may mean 
for the world in which, for good or for 
evil, America must play so tremendous 
a part, we do not know. We see only 
that America continues to build a 
navy and recruit an army. And with 
a sick heart we look back on the former 
promise of the new world. 

We see a nation founded by men who 
braved the perils of the Atlantic, and of 
an inhospitable and unknown land, be- 
cause of the faith that was in them. We 
see them cut off, by that great act, from 
the tradition of violence and power 
which prevailed, and prevails, in Eu- 
rope. Wesee them forced by the neces- 
sities of their position to honor, not 
arms but labor, not ambition but con- 
science, not destruction but creation. 
We see them master a continent by the 
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proper arts of man — by work, intelli- 
gence, spontaneous codperation. Wesee 
the countries they made attract, by the 
magic of opportunity and the freedom 
of institutions, all that is most keen, 
most liberal, most active from all the 
nations of Europe. We see her mould- 
ing these newcomers into a common 
citizenship, in which the foolish and 
bloody vendettas of Europe fade away 
into old, unhappy, far-off things of the 
childhood of the race. We see her at 
last become strong enough to impose 
on the world, not by force, but by the 
weight of her economic power, the 
mass of her common sense, that ideal 
of peace, of labor and of exchange which 
was, as we thought, the blood in her 
veins, the current upon her nerves. 
We see her finally, with a kind of dra- 
matic symbolism, come forward, in the 
maddest, darkest hour of this mad and 
dark Europe, with her offer of light and 
of healing. 

Then something happens. An inter- 
lude of eclipse succeeds. And when it 
clears up, America, as if she had caught 
the madness of the Europe she was rash 
enough to visit, is running like a wild 
beast down the old road that has led all 
peoples of the past into the abyss. Eu- 
rope, in her dying hour had, it would 
seem, venom enough left to infect the 
western continent, before she stung her- 
self to death with her tail. 


III 


Is this — which I put down honestly, 
as it continually haunts my mind — is 
this only a nightmare vision? Is the 
truth other and better? How gladly 


would I be assured of it! For it is not 
hard to see what America might, and 
could, do even now, if she had the will, 
the insight, and the vision. 

First, as a necessary act of salvage, 
merely to keep Europe alive, before the 
process of healing can begin, she could 
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lend the financial aid for which we 
are perishing. She could cancel Great 
Britain’s debt to her, on condition 
that Great Britain cancels the debts due 
from her allies. She could give Central 
Europe the credit for lack of which it is 
dying. She could recognize the govern- 
ment of Russia, and help her to rebuild 
her economic life. These things she 
could do. But none of them should she 
do, except on terms. And the terms 
should be these. First, that she herself 
become a member of the League of Na- 
tions, the covenant to be amended, if 
necessary, by the elimination of Article 
X. Next, that all states of the world be 
immediately admitted to the League. 
Thirdly, that the League take in hand, 
as its first task, a revision of the peace 
treaties, since it is from their provisions, 
as much as from anything else, that 
Europe and the Near East are perish- 
ing. That wretched junta calling itself 
the Supreme Council must be dismissed, 
with the execration of all honest men, 
into the annihilation it has earned. The 
common Areopagus of the world must 
step into its place, to do right and 
achieve reconciliation. 

Next, having introduced some sort of 
order into our chaos, America might 
lead the League in its great task of 
confirming peace. To this the first 
step, and one in itself sufficient, would 
be a complete, all-round disarmament. 
The victorious Allies have decided that 
100,000 troops is a large enough army 
to police 60,000,000 men in Germany. 
Very well, let them apply that standard 
all round. Let France reduce her army 
to 75,000, and Great Britain the same. 
As to navies, let them all go, and substi- 
tute a small international squadron to 
police the seas against piracy. There 
is nothing whatever chimerical about 
such ideas. They are common sense. 
The madness lies in the renewed at- 
tempt, in face of catastrophic failure 
everywhere and always, to preserve 
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peace by piling up the instruments of 
war. Any plain man can see what non- 
sense this is. Nothing stands in the 
way of complete, all-round disarma- 
ment, except men’s lack of courage to 
act on a self-evident truth, because they 
have been inured, by centuries of wrong 
action, to a palpable lie. 

Disarmament achieved, everything 
else would follow. All disputes, as a 
matter of course, would be submitted to 
a court or a council of conciliation. The 
decisions of such bodies would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be accepted. Or, if sanc- 
tions should be required, the sanction 
of the universal boycott, already pro- 
vided by the League, would suffice. We 
should not indeed have a world without 
friction and dispute: but we should no 
more have war resulting therefrom than 
we have private war in a well-organ- 
ized state. 

This kind of lead America might even 
now give to the world. She and she 
alone is strong enough, if she has the 
will. I do not know whether she has. I 
do not know whether she even attends 
to the galloping thud of the angel of 
death, hastening now so near down the 
corridor of Time. But I know too well 
what is the alternative to such benefi- 
cent and sane action on her part. Eu- 
rope, caught in the net of the treaties, 
financially bankrupt, distracted at once 
by civil and international war, will per- 
ish in anarchy. We are nearer to this, 
very likely, than Americans under- 
stand. It is a question of a few years, 
perhaps of a few months. And on the 
top of that anarchy of Europe will 
surge in the anarchy of the East. Rus- 
sia, if she could get peace and financial 
aid, might yet pull through, might yet 
begin to supply herself and the world 
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with the products for lack of which all 
are perishing. But Russia left unhelped 
is Russia left to dissolution. And sucha 
Russia will flood over to take what toll 
it can from the decaying and defense- 
less peoples of Europe. Throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, India, theanarchy will run, with the 
fall of the British and French states; 
and the order built up in centuries and 
millenniums will disappear in decades. 

Europe, I agree, has deserved all this 
— deserved it by her war, and still more 
by her peace. But is that a reason why 
America should stand aloof? Can she 
even afford to do so, in her own interest? 
The American people, I think, cannot 
know what tremendous issues are being 
decided here, and decided catastro- 
phically, while they play a football- 
match between their Republican and 
Democratic parties. It is hard to know, 
— that is, to realize and believe, — even 
when one is in Europe. Most Euro- 
peans, certainly, do not know, and 
least of all do their governments. But 
then Europe is still mad with war pas- 
sions. Europe can think of no remedy 
for anything but more killing. If Eu- 
rope is to be saved, it must be by 
America. Perhaps America might do it 
yet. Will she not at least try? 

And meanwhile, to return to my 
starting-point, will not some Americans, 
some more Americans, continue and in- 
crease their contributions from their 
private purses to what their country- 
men and countrywomen are doing to 
relieve the more urgent and immediate 
distresses here? It is, if you like, but a 
gesture, powerless to arrest the course of 
fate. But such gestures are beautiful, 
they are the true beaux gestes. And even 
in this last hour they are worth making. 
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‘As much a woman’s job as a man’s,’ 
said a manufacturer, commenting on 
the work of women recently initiated 
into the operation of milling machines. 
By what mysterious process ‘milling’ 
(which has to do with metals, not flour) 
is accomplished, is unimportant. Its 
claim to distinction is its power to 
break through the barriers between 
women’s work and men’s work, and to 
become, as it were, a sexless job. This 
is but one of several hundred mechan- 
ical tasks of industry described as 
women’s new opportunities in a forth- 
coming report of the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor and the War-Work Council of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, under the title, The New Posi- 
tion of Women in American Industry. 

The volume does not indulge in pro- 
phecy, but confines itself to the security 
of comprehensive statistics (from nearly 
fifteen thousand firms, employing al- 
most two and a half million workers), 
setting forth for the first time the offi- 
cial record of the occupations of women 
during the war, and their retention since 
the Armistice in new tasks. With so 
definite a foundation on which to stand, 
it is tempting to analyze the more elu- 
sive factors and tendencies in women’s 
present industrial status. For women 
in industry represent one of many unde- 
termined forces in a generation of un- 
certainties, and prophecy requires rash 
courage; but to invite others to observe 
changes that have already taken place, 
and to measure the direction of influen- 
ces now operating, is not too bold an 
undertaking. 
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MARY VAN KLEECK 


I 


The war record, at least, is clear. 
Management in industry, and not fem- 
inism, opened the way to novel work for 
women. The usual explanation is that 
the war did it. Superficially, the war 
appears to have released the powers of 
women in industrial processes more ef- 
fectively than all the preaching of eco- 
nomic independence during the past 
fifty years. Actually, however, by no 
known alchemy can war be convert- 
ed into spiritual kinship with feminism. 
The war played a part because the 
strain which it put upon industrial 
capacity forced industry into the service 
of the community; and the prejudices 
against women’s employment in the 
more skilled mechanical processes were 
relaxed because there was no one else 
to produce while the men were fighting. 
Prejudices were laid aside ‘for the 
period of the war,’ but not shaken out 
of men’s minds permanently. Nor has 
industry, although temporarily control- 
led for national service, lost its power 
to exploit women as cheap and docile 
labor. This, however, anticipates a 
comment that belongs later. 

The gain made in the war was the 
practical demonstration of women’s un- 
suspected industrial capacity. Their 
record is an accomplished fact, which 
may be destined to modify, alike, preju- 
dices and the customs which they in- 
fluence. But the condition to be modi- 
fied is made of sterner stuff than men’s 
opinions. 

Iron and steel, the first requisites 
in war, made the heaviest demands for 
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women. Of the million or more work- 
ers employed in the various branches 
of their manufacture before the war, 
less than three in every hundred were 
women; but after the second draft for 
the army, in the late summer of 1918, 
the proportion of women more than 
trebled. By that time over forty 
thousand of them were employed in 
nearly a thousand plants, making fire- 
arms and ammunition, and fashioning 
other products which previously few 
women had ever had a chance to learn 
to handle. Making aeroplanes was an 
industry virtually created during the 
war. One woman had been found in 
it by the census enumerators in 1914; 
more than six thousand were employed 
in 1918. In the making of explosives, 
the Director of Munitions in the office 
of the Secretary of War reported that 
fully half of the workers were women, 
‘who,’ he said, ‘braved thedangers .. . 
to which they had been, of course, en- 
tirely unaccustomed, but whose perils 
were not unknown to them.’ The fac- 
tories manufacturing ploughshares con- 
tinued to make them, since food, too, 
must win the war; but they made, also, 
tanks, trucks, shells, and grenades, and 
to meet all these needs increased the 
proportion of women fourfold, while 
the actual number of men employed 
decreased. 

The labor of women was required, 
not only for the manufacture of these 
many types of equipment for the army, 
but for the production of food and 
fabrics for soldiers and civilians. These, 
however, were not new opportunities 
for women, but accustomed tasks. 

In brief, so extensive were the changes 
in the claims of industry upon women 
that five and a half pages of close, 
small type of a government report are 
required for a mere listing, in para- 
graph form, of the processes in which 
women were actually substituted for 
men. They ranged in their main divi- 
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sions from blast-furnaces and steel- 
works to logging-camps and sawmills. 
The details included, in multitudinous 
diversity, the making of chemical anal- 
yses of steel, the operating of cranes, 
core-making, acetylene welding, stamp- 
ing tin, loading cartridges, caning 
chairs, operating lathes, and many 
other tasks with technical names so 
unfamiliar as to give no picture to the 
reader except an impression of variety 
and complexity. 

For women, the varied jobs opened 
to them not only offered a chance to 
try their hands at unfamiliar occupa- 
tions: they gave opportunity for release 
from a restricted group of industries 
hitherto open to them. Before the war 
three fourths of the women employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries were concentrated in shops 
making textiles, personal apparel, gloves 
and shoes, food, and tobacco products. 
The notable fact of the war experience 
is the drift of women from these tradi- 
tional pursuits to novel adventures in 
mechanics. 

More important than the industries 
opened to them was the work they 
did. That the proportions of women 
increased so greatly in the iron and 
steel industries and the metal trades 
is interesting as part of the history of 
the war; but more promising for the 
future is the fact that they learned how 
to operate the same machines that are 
used in making scientific instruments, 
automobiles, optical goods, and motor- 
cycles. In managing these success- 
fully, they were acquiring a skill which 
could be turned to account in manu- 
facturing many products used in the 
normal times of peace. The lathe is 
a good illustration, because practical 
knowledge of its principles of operation 
gives the mastery of other cutting 
machines. 

Were these large increases in the 
proportions of employed women due to 
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the fact that it takes two or more 
women to do the work of one man? 
In crane-operating, yes; because wom- 
en were employed in three eight-hour 
shifts, where men had worked in two 
twelve-hour shifts — a practice, by the 
way,which many managers in industry 
have now made obsolete; here, then, 
three women were employed in place of 
two men. But in all the industries 
considered together, with this kind of 
exception, ninety-eight to a hundred 
men were released for every hundred 
women employed. Hundreds of jobs, 
like milling, became sexless. The wise 
and the esteemed employer was not the 
one who clung to past practice, but the 
pioneer, who discovered new ways of 
releasing men for the army by suc- 
cessfully initiating women into their 
jobs. 

Did the women succeed? ‘No,’ said 
one group of employers. ‘Women are 
not desirable in our work because of 
lack of physical endurance and train- 


ing; nor are they temperamentally cap- 
able of attaining the same efficiency in 


machine work as a man.” ‘Yes,’ said 
another group, much larger in numbers. 
‘Women, if properly trained, can do 
as well as, if not better than, men in 
any kind of mechanical work.’ 

More important than opinions, how- 
ever, was the analysis of conditions 
in the plants where success or failure 
was reported. Results apparently de- 
pended less on the kind of work, or even 
on the degree of skill required, than 
on the intelligence with which wom- 
en were initiated into their new work, 
the mechanical changes planned where 
they were necessary (to the advantage 
of men as well as women), and espe- 
cially the training given. 

Uncle Sam, in spite of dire need for 
skilled mechanics during the war, was 
slow to provide training for women. 
In the year ending June 30, 1919, — 
including the four months of greatest 
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acceleration in extending the employ- 
ment of women before the Armistice was 
signed, — the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was giving national 
aid, financially, to classes in which ten 
thousand girls were learning dress- 
making, millinery, lampshade-making, 
power-sewing-machine operating, past- 
ing and leather work, French-edge- 
making, and embroidery designing. 
Little in common is found between this 
list and the mechanical industries 
which were at that moment anxiously 
recruiting women. The factories gave 
their own training, in more or less hap- 
hazard ways; while the Federal Board 
calmly sums up, thus, its work for 
the period: ‘The occupations for which 
training is offered are distinctively 
women’s occupations, and raise no 
debatable issues.’ 

It was in the security of the months 
after the signing of the Armistice, 
when opinions were normal again, — 
whatever that may mean, — that this 
frank confession was published by the 
Federal Board. ‘Debatable issues’ 
had been allowed to become quiescent 
while the war was on. That is the 
important fact for women. Their new 
work did not settle old claims. When 
industry needed them, barriers against 
a choice of employment were removed. 
When the immediate dangers of war 
were past, the prejudices came to life 
once more. Witness, in the months that 
followed the Armistice, the many ex- 
pressions of opinion in print and in 
speech that then was the time for 
women to return to their own work. 

Industry itself, however, thought oth- 
erwise. The most important discovery 
that rewarded the diligent search after 
statistics revealed in this newest report 
of the Women’s Bureau is the reten- 
tion of women in their new occupations. 
Three statistical figures will be suffi- 
cient to express the facts in regard to the 
industries of the war — those concern- 
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ing iron and steel, metals, aeroplanes 
and implements for battle, excluding 
the foods and fabrics that women are 
traditionally expected to produce. In 
1914, of every thousand wage-earners 
in these unfeminine industries, sixty- 
five were women; in October and No- 
vember, 1918, one hundred and thirty- 
nine in every thousand were women; 
and in August, 1919, nine months after 
the fighting had ceased, women had so 
far held their own, and advanced their 
chances over 1914, as to constitute a 
hundred of every thousand. 

When the fighting stopped, industry, 
of course, faced another revolutionary 
transition from war-products to the 
work of peace, and many plants cur- 
tailed their force. In some instances, 
work done by women — making gas- 
masks, for instance — came to an end. 
Extra shifts were disbanded in many 
plants. Indeed, forty out of every hun- 
dred were, in the language of industry, 
‘laid off.’ Of every hundred men in 
the important war industries, sixty- 
two were retained; of every hundred 
women employed in November, 1918, 
forty-three were at work in August, 
1919. The larger proportions of wom- 
en displaced in the transition from 
war to peace are accounted for, in 
part, by some previously wageless 
women of the ‘leisure class,’ by part- 
time workers, and by some married 
women who had been lured into indus- 
try by the war-emergency, with no 
intention of continuing. With the 
importance of the lathe in mind as the 
key to success in mechanical industries, 
the fact is impressive that of the firms 
questioned in 1919 who had recruited 
women for this job during the war, 
more than half were retaining them. 


II 


In accomplishing these changes, 
ideas and public opinion have lagged 
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behind tangible and practical adjust- 
ments in the shops. We are almost 
prepared to assert that, if women are 
on the way to enlarged opportunities 
in industry, business, and not femin- 
ism, will open the way. But no one 
who has had even a glimpse of the new 
spirit of women can doubt that, if the 
managers of business undertake to 
make changes affecting them, they will 
have to deal with feminism, whether or 
not they understand that name and its 
purposes. 

Machinery versus feminism — this 
is the real issue. Machinery — or, to 
use its more abstract title, business — 
does not know yét that feminism has 
any connection with it, or lives in the 
same town. Feminism is immensely 
interested in machinery just now, and 
does not know its dangers. She calls 
it ‘equal opportunity,’ and she thinks 
that, like a brave David, she needs no 
more power to conquer than she can 
carry in her bare hands. She has won 
the vote. Economic opportunity seems 
to her no more difficult to attain. 

Thus these two forces stand over 
against each other — industry, never 
more problematical, transitional, un- 
certain of the coming phase of control, 
and women, confident that economic 
freedom is their next goal after political 
equality, but not yet cognizant of the 
burdensome and baffling ways of win- 
ning it. They seem to have forgiven 
industry all its past. Or, perhaps, some 
of them do not know that it has ever 
oppressed women more than men. 

Some women — feminists also — 
know it by practical experience. These 
are the women in industry, who are 
urging laws to improve the conditions 
of their employment. Other women, 
not in industry, but familiar with its 
problems, stand with them in these 
efforts. Feminism, therefore, is by no 
means a unit. 

The most audible interest of one 
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group just now seems to be to forego 
all labor laws which are limited to 
women, lest they restrict women’s 
‘opportunities.’ Surrender of all spe- 
cial protection for all women is the 
price they offer to pay for a novel job. 
And it must be said that it has often 
been the women in the professions 
who have been willing thus to offer up 
the present safeguards affecting their 
sisters in the factories — without con- 
sulting those sisters. 


Hil 


A chance to learn to operate a ma- 
chine is not a woman’s most important 
claim on industry. A distinction must 
be made between technical skill and 
the status of an individual or a group in 
the industry. If technical skill were 
all, we could predict women’s future 
from the recent past. Careful selection 
of workers, healthful physical condi- 
tions, adequate training, would ensure 
success. But all the trouble men have 
had with industry arises out of much 
more puzzling conditions. If, as some 
pessimists declare, industrial organiza- 
tion is in danger of collapse, it is not 
because it is unskillful technically, but 
because it is blind socially. 

Industry has a bad record for the 
social hopes of men, and its conspic- 
uous victims have been women and 
children. 

’T is the Brute they chained to labor! 
He has made the bright earth dim. 
Stores of wares and pelf a plenty, 

but they got no good of him. 


Quietude and loveliness, 

Holy sights that heal and bless, 

They are scattered and abolished 
where his iron hoof is set. 


This is merely a poet’s summary of 
official reports, Blue Books of Parlia- 
ment, lawyers’ briefs in defense of the 


constitutionality of labor laws. These 
have massed the evidence concerning 
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wages too low to support life; hours 
too long to maintain health or to sleep, 
without even counting, as normal needs, 
time for recreation or for the duties of 
citizenship; too much noise, too rapid 
a pace, too little air, too much crowd- 
ing — just being cogs in the wheels, 
one process hour after hour, uninter- 
esting and uninspiring, and not enough 
return to buy the goods and service 
from other people’s labor that one has 
no time or energy left to produce for 
one’s self. 

Technical skill? — the individual has 
about as much as is necessary, or he 
can acquire it by easily recognized 
methods. But status —a claim upon 
industry, a share in society, the oppor- 
tunity to relate one’s self to one’s fel- 
low workers and one’s fellow citizens in 
a common enterprise with equal pow- 
ers? This it is that men and women are 
vaguely challenging the state and em- 
ployers to give them. This it is that is 
withheld less by the will or greed of any 
man than by the intricacy of organiza- 
tion in industry, which gives oppor- 
tunity for the greed and selfishness of 
a few to oppress a large number. In 
surrendering to a process essentially 
codperative in a mechanical sense, 
because of its subdivisions and speciali- 
zations, men have not yet learned how 
to establish, also, codperation in con- 
trol, which shall force industry to yield 
diffused happiness and economic se- 
curity instead of concentrated finan- 
cial success. The war, with all its rec- 
ord of technical achievements, wrought 
no change in this fundamental tenden- 
cy of the industrial organization. 

That this tendency, as it affects 
women in industry, is not universally 
recognized, especially among profes- 
sional women, is due probably to the 
inherent difference in their outlook. 
Successful professional women are con- 
scious of power in themselves, not 
inherently dependent upon the strength 
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of their relationships with others. They 
have known what it means to suffer as 
pioneers; but they knew that they were 
pioneering, and success was, in a sense, 
their personal achievement. Not so in 
industry. There the enterprise is less 
thrilling. The nation, or even the city, 
is not vitally interested in a woman’s 
achievements even in operating the 
newest machine on the market, except 
in war-time; and the labelers of cans 
and packers of hair-nets never dream 
of exciting anybody’s interest in their 
accomplishments. 

Women work in factories, not pri- 
marily for the joy of working, but be- 
cause they must earn a living, for them- 
selves, and often for others. In too 


many instances they have had neither 
joy, nor enough earnings for a living. 
Managers employ them because they 
need their labor, and, often, because 
they want it cheap. Neither the under- 
paid girl nor her employer is aware of 
the movements of history which thrill 


the hopeful prophet of women’s eco- 
nomic emancipation. 

Both would be astonished if they 
knew that the feminist is becoming con- 
vinced that, in an age founded on iron 
and steel, it is the success of women in 
mechanical industry that must be the 
first step toward her economic freedom. 
Nor is it a mere whim that is leading 
so many professional women, and the 
victorious leaders in the fight for suf- 
frage, to turn their attention to women 
in their relation to machines. 


IV 


On the surface, the fundamental in- 
compatibility of feminism with modern 
industrial organization seems at present 
to be an insurmountable obstacle for 
women. Feminism has been con- 
cerned with the removal of prejudices 
and customs that make sex the barrier 
against woman’s freedom in the choice 
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of her activities. Its essence is volun- 
tary choice — in marriage, in mother- 
hood, in politics, and in a career. The 
freedom of the individual, and the re- 
lease of powers suppressed by artificial- 
ly imposed limitations, are its goal. 

Industry affords a striking contrast. 
Merely because of its technical devel- 
opments, quite apart from the selfish 
use of power, its method of getting 
results is to give the individual a place 
in a complex body of inter-relation- 
ships, determined by the mechanical 
processes of manufacture. Manage- 
ment, at its best, not through lack of 
humanitarianism, but through techni- 
cal necessity, knows it to be a virtue to 
standardize jobs, to discover standard 
speed, standard belts, standard tools. 
The standard man is the inevitable re- 
sult. The environment is made ready 
and he is put into it. ‘Man... was 
a machinate mammal.’ This, elabor- 
ated, says Samuel Butler, was the 
argument of the only man who made 
serious protest against the complete 
destruction of machinery throughout 
Erewhon. 

Experience is abundant to show that, 
whatever may be the scope ultimately 
for the individual to control conditions, 
his economic power, like his mechani- 
cal accomplishment, cannot be com- 
plete unless he acts as one of a group. 
In brief, it is the method of industry 
to attach the individual to his limited, 
specified place in the whole scheme of 
production; while the aim of feminism 
is to make the whole recognize a hither- 
to unrealized obligation to the indi- 
vidual, or, at least, to relax its strangle- 
hold on the freedom of personality. 

Feminism is not, and has not, a defin- 
ite programme. Like democracy, it is 
a spirit and not an invention — not an 
institution, but a changing life within 
the changing forms of institutions. And 
feminism, like democracy, busies itself 
with the issues that the times create. 
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V 


The economic issues of the time, as 
they are reflected in woman’s industrial 
status, were never more baffling. She 
must win a more secure place in the 
shop as a skilled worker. She has as 
yet only a limited and, at times, grudg- 
ing recognition in the labor movement 
through which men are seeking to pro- 
tect their own rights, giving as yet 
little attention to women’s needs. She 
is accused of aiming to undermine the 
home, just when she may be working 
hardest at uncongenial tasks to support 
it. So discouraging is the outlook in 
some of its large aspects, that one is 
almost inclined to agree with certain 
anti-feminists about the effects of in- 
dustrialism on all our social institu- 
tions, including the family as a whole 
and women individually. Not femin- 
ism, however, but industrial organiza- 
tion, uncontrolled in the common serv- 
ice, has done the damage, and feminism 
has not yet been able to exert an ap- 
preciable influence. 

Consider, for example, hours of work. 
The early tendencies of mechanical 
industry were all in the direction of 
the maximum use of machinery without 
regard to the health of the operator. 
Machinery had seemed to make pro- 
duction independent of physiological 
limitations, and women and children 
were drawn into the general wreckage. 
The story is too well known to need re- 
telling: how labor laws, first for child- 
ren, and then for women, — with ad- 
vantageous results, also, for men, — 
registered public protest and compelled 
industry to recognize its obligations by 
restricting hours of work to limits hu- 
manly endurable. As years went by, 
humanitarianism became firmer in its 
insistence through laws that industry 
should achieve socially desirable stand- 
ards. Much later, the scientific basis 
in physiology for these humanitarian 


measures reinforced the whole effort; 
and gradually management is realizing 
that it pays to take care of the workers’ 
health. 

In some degree these laws have been 
extended to men, as in the requirement 
for one day’s rest in seven. But, in 
general, the trade-union movement of 
the United States has opposed, though 
by a divided vote, suggestions that 
they support legislation as « means of 
shortening hours for men. They have 
preferred to rely on trade-union efforts 
to secure the eight-hour day. Thus, 
in a more or less opportunistic fashion, 
legislation applying to women exclu- 
sively has been sought and continued. 

Since the war, groups of women have 
opposed laws of this kind, for a twofold 
reason: first, that a job desired by a 
woman would be denied to her and 
given to a man, if she were prevented 
from working overtime, or at night, 
while he was free to work any hours 
prescribed by the employer; and sec- 
ond, that the newly won equality of 
women with men, politically, made 
special laws for women in industry an 
anachronism. The programme they 
propose is identity in conditions for 
men and women, with legislation, if it 
be necessary, applying to both alike. 
Thus, for exactly opposite reasons, they 
ally themselves with that group of 
employers who lead the opposition to 
labor legislation. The employer wants 
to be free to require women to work 
under conditions convenient to him- 
self; under these conditions, the em- 
ployee’s freedom to choose is hypothet- 
ical. The feminists of the opposition, 
especially those in occupations not 
affected by the law, are ready to give 
the employer the convenience of over- 
working women, in the confident hope 
that they are thereby setting them free 
to compete successfully with men. 

After all, the shortening of hours of 
labor is a comparatively simple ques- 
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tion. It is desirable for both men and 
women. Whether it is accomplished 
for one sex by legislation, and for the 
other by trade-unionism, or whether 
both legislation and collective bargain- 
ing are used as alternate methods, or 
whether management itself adopts the 
shorter day because it increases effi- 
ciency, the improvement will surely be 
accomplished. Far more intricate is 
the subject of wages of women, since 
here are concentrated many considera- 
tions that may ultimately defeat the 
hope of feminists for identity, or for 
equality, in the occupational status of 
women and men. 

‘Cheapness is not a quality of the 
new industrial woman,’ wrote a woman 
recently, whose own professional suc- 
cess has proved that the ambitions of 
feminists are entirely reasonable. She 
was writing in an employers’ magazine. 
Possibly she was expressing an exhorta- 
tion, not a fact. The editor, by acci- 
dent or by subtle design, selected as a 
filler for the vacant space left at the 


bottom of the page a brief paragraph 
from the Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. ‘Of the 2,031 women employed 
in 49 industries for whom weekly earn- 


ings were reported . . . nearly 57 per 
cent earned $10 or under. . . . Over 
half . . . were receiving either a bare 
subsistence-wage or less.’ 

Woman’s triumphs in winning new 
places in industry have often been turn- 
ed to defeat, even'‘during the war, by the 
tendency to make the new opportunity 
a woman’s job at woman’s wages. She 
finds herself, then, not more nearly the 
economic equal of man, but merely his 
successful under-bidder. 

Not only in practice, but in theory 
also, is the wage of women a debatable 
issue. ‘Equal pay for equal work,’ as a 
principle, received, to be sure, official 
sanction from governments during the 
war, and in the Peace Treaty itself. 
VOL. 127—NO. 2 
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But this was merely part of the shell 
of progress. It applied, at best, only 
to those jobs in which women took 
the places of men, and then only if no 
change of any kind was made in the 
process. In practice, it was often ig- 
nored, even when the work was not 
only equal, but identical. Failure to 
clarify, however, the fundamental basis 
of women’s wages, either in a man’s job 
or in a woman’s job, was its real title 
to superficiality. On this subject dis- 
agreement continues, unaffected by the 
experience of the war. 

The British War Cabinet’s Commit- 
tee on Women in Industry disagreed. 
The majority declared that no woman 
should receive less than a ‘reasonable 
subsistence-wage,’ and defined it as 
‘sufficient to provide a single woman 
over 18 years of age . . . with an ade- 
quate dietary; with lodging to include 
fuel and light in a respectable house not 
more than half an hour’s journey, in- 
cluding tram or train, from the place 
of work; with clothing sufficient for 
warmth, cleanliness, and decent appear- 
ance; with money for fares, insurance, 
and trade-union subscriptions; and with 
a reasonable sum for holidays, amuse- 
ments, and so forth.’ 

Note that ‘subsistence’ for herself 
alone is the normal woman’s claim on 
industry. If she has an old father or 
mother to support, or if she is sharing 
the life of a family with younger broth- 
ers or sisters in school, she is regarded 
by the British War Cabinet as excep- 
tional, not modifying in any particular 
industry’s social obligation to women. 

Beatrice Webb wrote the minority 
report. She scored the exclusion of 
women by law or custom from the bet- 
ter-paid posts, and the habitual pay- 
ment to them of lower rates than men 
receive for equivalent work, ‘on the 
pretence that women are a class apart, 
with no family obligations, smaller 
needs, less capacity, and a lower level 
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of intelligence — none of these state- 
ments being true of all the individuals 
thus penalized.’ She declared that the 
idea of a different basis for women’s 
wages as compared with men’s should 
be rejected, and that by denying, in 
practice, ‘the vested interest of the 
male’ in the more attractive jobs, the 
way would be open for the choice of 
occupation in accordance with one’s 
qualifications, with no barrier because 
of sex alone. Having accepted the 
principle of the sexless job, the sexless 
wage should accompany it. Mrs. Webb 
calls it the ‘occupational or standard 
rate,’ and insists that it should not be 
determined by the worker’s race, creed, 
height, weight, or sex. 

This conclusion had already been 
reached in the United States by the 
Women’s Bureau, when, in formulating 
the standards found desirable during 
the war, the Bureau advocated a wage 
based on occupation and not on sex, 
and including provision for dependents. 

At no other point do the present 


dangers of women’s position in indus- 
try emerge more conspicuously than in 


this matter of wages. Even with all 
the stress of the war, women’s wages, 
although they increased with the gen- 
eral rise in wage-levels, never overcame 
the handicap of long years of lower 
rates. Nor was universal public sup- 
port enlisted in favor of overcoming 
the unfavorable comparisons in the 
earnings of women and men. Yet in no 
other aspect of industry are the inter- 
ests of the family, on the one hand, and 
men, on the other, so involved with 
those of women as a group. If experi- 
ence has demonstrated women’s capa- 
city for handling complicated machines, 
but no controlling influence has mod- 
ified the tendency to pay a woman lower 
rates than a man, what power can pre- 
vent the lowering of rates for men by 
the competition of women? On the 
other hand, if rising costs, the growth 
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of the factory system, and the devotion 
of women to their families force them, 
in larger numbers, to work for wages, 
what hope is there that their work will 
yield income enough to maintain the 
standard of family life that the state 
must have as its foundation? 

It is the individual basis for women’s 
wages, a subsistence for themselves 
alone, that has given rise to the defense 
by manufacturers of ‘the family wage,’ 
made up of several contributions. Once 
established in a community, it is diffi- 
cult indeed to restore the standard of 
a wage for the adult head of the family, 
—who may be a man or a woman, — 
sufficient to support a home. Conserv- 
atives are not unknown who defend 
this home standard of support by the 
man, and, in the same breath, advo- 
cate the individual basis for women’s 
wages. In actual practice, this double 
standard sets up two mutually conflict- 
ing influences. The low wage of the 
woman is insufficient for the family for 
whose support she is often responsible, 
and the standard that she thus rein- 
forces in industry makes it impossible 
for some other head of a family — man 
or woman — to earn enough to support 
a home. At this point emerges the 
whole complicated question of the em- 
ployment of married women, and the 
effects of industrial life on women and 
on the home. 

The feminist has an ideal for the 
home, the family, and children. She 
believes that all three would be im- 
proved by the greater freedom of the 
mother as an individual. So far, how- 
ever, the economic pleas of the femin- 
ists on behalf of the wife and mother 
have been directed chiefly to lightening 
her burdens as a housekeeper. Now 
that this effort can safely be left to the 
manufacturers of electric appliances, 
and that central kitchens, codperative 
housekeeping, and other labor-saving 
plans are not unknown as commercial 
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undertakings, the feminist spirit must 
face bigger issues. 

The first ventures of some of the fem- 
inists in the problem of wages seem to 
be taking the form of protests against 
minimum-wage laws, as, again, in their 
view, constituting a restriction on op- 
portunity, and a denial of woman’s 
political equality by classing her with 
a specially ‘protected’ group. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, minimum-wage legislation 
does not necessarily perpetuate the old 
conception of a different basis for 
women’s wages. The law merely gives 
women a voice in determining what 
considerations should affect their wages, 
by providing for a commission to set 
minimum rates after recommendations 
have been made by a board in each 
industry, made up of representatives, 
in equal numbers, of employers and 
of women at work. Not the fixing of 
wages by law, but the setting up of 
instruments for registering the voice 
and vote of the women who work and 
the vital concern of the community in 
their wage, is the immediate practical 
purpose of minimum-wage laws. Some 
day, perhaps, they will apply, also, to 
men; but no one with any dependable 
information about present conditions 
believes that this could now be urged 
successfully. The choice is between 
minimum-wage laws for women, with 
the hope that they offer of immediate 
relief and practical experiment, and in- 
definite postponement of any action at 
all by the community. 

No present issue could more effec- 
tively illustrate the dire need of culti- 
vating a realistic respect for the slow, 
intermediate steps necessary for the at- 
tainment of distant aims. One group of 
women seems to be engaged just now in 
a wasteful conflict, which, if successful, 
can have no other result than to weak- 
en the too slowly developing power of 
the community to control the leviathan 
of industry. 


VI 


“Working women alone must study 
and pass judgment upon the questions 
involved in their work,’ wrote Mme. 
Jeanne Bouvier, French delegate to the 
International Congress of Working 
Women, in a recent letter to the inter- 
national office in Washington, D.C. 
Opportunity to demonstrate this need 
came immediately to Mme. Bouvier, 
when she was sent, in July, 1920, to the 
Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Geneva, to repre- 
sent the international organization of 
women in industry. The Scandinavian 
women at the Suffrage Congress main- 
tained that the Alliance should oppose 
all legislation restricting the work of 
women, if it did not apply equally to 
men. The French, English, and Amer- 
ican delegates urged legislative regula- 
tion of the work of women when condi- 
tions required it. ‘Our representation 
was necessary,’ wrote Mme. Bouvier in 
her subsequent report. It gave op- 
portunity to protest ‘against the anom- 
aly that the women who deal with poli- 
tics should believe themselves entitled 
to decide on questions concerning eco- 
nomics without the advice of working 
women.’ 

Mme. Bouvier told the suffragists 
about the resolutions passed at the 
first International Congress of Work- 
ing Women, held in the United States 
in October, 1919, at which women in 
industry of nineteen countries came 
together for the first time in history. 
They had favored legislation to pro- 
tect women in industry, such as the 
prohibition of night work. They had 
pledged themselves to work for better 
safeguards against hazards affecting 
both men and women; but, with the 
realism growing out of their familiarity 
with manufacturing, they had favored 
also the exclusion of women from any 
occupation involving greater hazards 
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for their sex than for men. Mme. 
Bouvier called on the suffragists not to 
oppose the conclusions and hopes of 
working women themselves, ‘since poli- 
tics,’ she added, ‘cannot dominate work, 
but more and more the questions of 
economics are dominating politics.’ 

The suffragists showed ‘surprise,’ 
Mme. Bouvier reported; but their final 
action reflected her influence. They de- 
sired that ‘all future labor regulations 
should tend toward equality of men 
and women.’ They demanded equal 
opportunities for technical training, 
and recognition of ‘the right to work of 
both married and unmarried women’; 
they declared that ‘no special regula- 
tions for women’s work, different from 
regulations for men, should be imposed, 
contrary to the wishes of the women 
themselves.’ 

It seems inevitable that these con- 
flicts on the surface will soon be over. 
Programmes for protective legislation 
may be modified in some details. The 
very boldness of women’s demands 
that machines themselves should give 
them the power to win a new place in 
the sun is a refreshing and novel influ- 
ence in a world too much inclined to 
allow its machinery to dominate its 
spiritual needs. While not losing sight 
of its brave hopes, feminism, with its 
characteristically practical sense, will 
undoubtedly settle down to a positive 
programme, gaining thereby a truer 
knowledge of facts as they are. The 
leadership of women in industry in 
these matters must be accepted by 
women in the professions, through sheer 
practical dependence upon their famil- 
iarity with actual conditions, and be- 
cause the efforts of women in industry, 
themselves, are indispensable. 

The establishment of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office as one of the prin- 
cipal activities of the League of Nations, 
and the international conferences under 
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its auspices stimulate new and reason- 
able hope of effective action in all na- 
tions having membership in the League. 
To this centre of information and of 
experience, women in industry are al- 
ready turning for leadership, and offer- 
ing their coéperation, as was shown by 
their own unofficial international con- 
gress, called in 1919, to prepare ma- 
terial for the first official labor confer- 
ence of the League, held immediately 
afterwards in Washington. 

Industry will never yield the spirit- 
ual opportunities that women so hope- 
fully desire, unless it changes. That is 
one reason why economic freedom is 
so much more difficult to attain than 
the vote in politics. Men, in the ge- 
neric sense, must learn how to make 
the machine their servant. Economic 
freedom is not a woman’s fight alone. 
It is not anybody’s fight alone. All 
workers must learn to think and act 
codperatively, not merely because co- 
operation is necessarily the best phil- 
osophy of life (though it may prove to 
be so), but because their work is me- 
chanically codperative. 

Even so pessimistic a critic of fem- 
inism as Brooks Adams gives boundless 
hope when he declares, in discussing 
the ‘Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma,’ that ‘the family system is the 
creation of the woman.’ Woman ‘has 
acted as the social cement, and she has 
sustained the arch on which the social 
fabric has rested.’ If woman has ac- 
complished the creation of the family 
system, in the midst of all the haz- 
ards of primitive existence, which have 
constantly threatened life itself and 
tempted man to wander, perhaps so 
powerful a force, if it is allowed to 
permeate industrial organization, will 
help to create relationships designed to 
conserve, and not to dissipate, spiritual 
values in our mechanical, ecenomic 
order. 








PEACE AND PESSIMISM 


BY HUGH BLACK 


I am not temperamentally an opti- 
mist. A man born into Scottish life and 
cradled in Scottish theology is hardly 
the best subject for membership in a 
sunshine club. He is inclined to have 
views about total depravity. He suffers 
from the sort of conscience which has 
close affinity to the New England vari- 
ety. The hard, gray climate gets its 
work into the backbone rather than 
into the wishbone. I am an optimist, 
not by temperament, but by faith, and 
because I was trained to look at and 
interpret facts. A somewhat grim train- 
ing taught us to distinguish sentiment 
from sentimentalism. 

May such an one be allowed to 
strike a note of hope amid the universal 
lamentation of our day? It is not a 
fashionable attitude to take. The right 
thing is to speak from a platform of 
immense ethical height, and point out 
our failure. Many articles are appear- 
ing which paint the contemporary pic- 
ture in gloomiest colors, like one in the 
November number of the Ailantic on 
“The Human Spirit in Shadow.’ They 
tell us that a jaded cynicism has taken 
the place of spiritual faith. They see 
nothing but cold materialism, with not 
even a dim aspiration toward better 
things. Everywhere we have the tri- 
umph of reaction, so we are told. They 
can see no spiritual striving anywhere. 
Our moral state reveals ‘the sloth, the 
vindictiveness, the submissiveness, the 
cynicism, the insensibility, the cruelty, 
the egotism of the post-war period.’ 

We probably need to be chastised 
with whips, — if not with scorpions, — 


to keep ushumble. Dissatisfaction with 
the results of our long agony is natural. 
A great hope was born when the Armis- 
tice put out, as it seemed, the fires of 
hell in Europe. The nobler our dreams, 
the sadder seems the awakening. It 
was well to dream of a new world 
after the deluge had passed, and it is 
well to keep the dream. It should be at 
once a motive to inspire us, and a stan- 
dard by which to test all achievement. 
Judged by that standard, we fall short 
dismally. Still, even our confession of 
failure carries some hope in its bosom. 
We seek to revive the courage and the 
faith that stirred our hearts in the 
brave days. 

We do not forget that an ideal can be 
used to chill us and make us despair. 
The people who thought that a new 
heaven and a new earth would auto- 
matically emerge after the bloody con- 
flict show no knowledge of history, and 
no experience of human nature. We 
are still the people we were, some coars- 
ened and hardened by the war, some 
cleansed and ennobled. Like all great 
human experiences, it was only an oc- 
casion that produced diverse results. 
The victory and the subsequent peace 
test men as the previous state of war 
tested them, and produce good and 
evil, strength and weakness. Only 
amateur psychology would expect an 
immense revival of heroic religion from 
the unspeakably beastly incidents of 
battle. Only amateur psychology would 
expect a paradise regained from the 
mere cessation of war. 

We can already point to the failure 
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of some of the pessimists’ predictions. 
Not long ago they told us that our civi- 
lization was going to be engulfed by 
Bolshevism. If we did not accede to 
certain demands of Germany, all Eu- 
rope would become an extension of Rus- 
sia. The alarmists of last year informed 
us that, if we did not do something or 
other that they suggested, the world 
would dissolve in chaos and blue ruin. 
In spite of their predictions, there has 
been certain and steady progress in 
reconstruction. The situation is prob- 
ably even better than we know; for we 
are in the game, and cannot see it as 
spectators might. It may be that after- 
generations will see triumph where we 
see defeat, and will measure as gains 
for the spirit of man what now we count 
loss. Mankind is merely swinging back 
to the normal. Life is more potent 
than theory. This is really the com- 
plaint of our pessimists, that the tradi- 
tional is so rooted in human nature. 
They dreamed of great transforma- 
tions of personal habit and of social or- 
ganization, and they are annoyed that 
old ways of living are reasserting them- 
selves. It may be good for us that the 
normal so persists and saves us from the 
greater dangers of too sudden change. 

The weeping prophets do not really 
help us much. They engender a mood 
of despair. They create the very tone 
that they are criticizing. The average 
man listens, and if he accepts the pessi- 
mistic finding, he settles down to the 
level expected of him. If we have come 
out of such tragedy only to find the 
soul of mankind in desperate shadow, if 
we can see no ray of light in the gross 
darkness, then why spur us to the im- 
possible, and why even complain? 
Better die in silence. 

Most of these articles in our Amer- 
ican magazines and newspapers, to 
which I refer, come from England, and 
I notice that the writers of some of 
them were strangely silent during the 
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war. Certainly some of them assume 
the attitude of moral superiority taken 
in the struggle by some pacifists. They 
give the impression that they are sorry 
that we won the war; and we feel that, 
if it had been left to them to direct, we 
should never have won it. 

I am writing on the anniversary of 
the Armistice. That suggests the con- 
trast between to-day and a little more 
than two years ago. Had we been told 
then of all our problems and disap- 
pointments, we should have been will- 
ing to accept them all, even if the 
picture had been painted as black as our 
pessimists now paint it. We should 
have thought it a small price for the end- 
ing of the ghastly tragedy. It seems 
not ungenerous to’ say that there often 
appears to be a connection between 
pacifism and pessimism. The men who 
most protested against the war seem 
the men who most protest against the 
peace; and often the tone of both is 
dangerously allied to pharisaism. One 
feels that they are justifying their 
previous attitude. For me, two years 
ago, the defeat of Germany meant the 
dawn that broke the darkest night of 
human history; and in spite of every- 
thing, I for one live and work in sun- 
shine, not shadow. 


Since the Armistice I have spent a 
year and a half in Europe, most of it in 
Great Britain, with the exception of 
seven months with the American army 
in France and afterward in the occu- 
pied territory in Germany. I found in 
Great Britain many signs that, at least, 
make me wish to temper the extreme 
pessimism of some moralists. For in- 
stance, the schools and colleges there, 
like those in America, are crowded with 
eager students. I heard from the heads 
of universities the same testimony that 
President Hadley of Yale has given in 
his recent report. ‘Not only did these 
boys come back, but they came back 
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with an interest in college life in all its 
sides. They were enlightened by the 
war, but not disillusioned.’ At Oxford 
teachers and tutors told me that the 
students were more serious, worked 
harder, and had finer ambitions than 
ever before. The picture cannot be all 
gloomy, if the future leaders are shap- 
ing themselves to nobler ends. 

The impression of a single observer 
on the social state of a country can be 
only partial, and I give mine for what 
anybody may think it is worth. Frivol- 
ity, pleasure-seeking, selfishness were 
of course to be seen there, as elsewhere; 
but beneath the surface I saw many an 
evidence of a new spirit. When one got 
down to the serious places in men’s 
minds, it seemed that the tone of the 
average man was more earnest, and 
chastened, and modest. The old Brit- 
ish attitude, which was distasteful to 
Americans, and which most can recall 
without having it described, had al- 
most disappeared. The leaders in busi- 
ness displayed an amazing courage in 
facing the appalling tasks ahead of 
them. The peace was more difficult 
even than the war, but I felt that they 
were on the way to win the peace. They 
were confronted with troubles, which, 
however, they are surmounting. Time 
after time the labor difficulties were 
met with courage and kindliness. In 
spite of the cries of the Hotspurs, to 
have a fight to a finish and show the 
beggars who is the stronger, there was 
a spirit of compromise and a thought 
for the common weal. 

Some of the complaint about extrav- 
agance is of course just, but even here 
it seems to me that the gloom is over- 
done. The burden of the complaint 
often made was that girls who had made 
money in munition plants were spend- 
ing it on furs and similar luxuries. 
Everybody admitted that they had 
worked desperately, and had taken 
their share of the burden of winning the 
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war. Well, think of a working-woman, 
who had often dreamed of possessing a 
fur coat, finding that at last she could 
afford it. Is it such a wonder that she 
should spend money on realizing her 
dream, instead of putting it all in the 
bank, as these mentors would have her 
do? Asa fact, I found that millions of 
pounds went into the banks also. Some 
of these pessimistic idealists show ex- 
treme ignorance of human nature. I 
wonder if they never themselves take 
what William James called a moral 
holiday — or perhaps it is only other 
people who must be prevented from 
doing that. 

When we make a close examination, 
we discover that the criticism is not the 
wail of disappointed moralists. It all 
goes back to condemnation of the terms 
of peace. Books and articles are written 
to convince us that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was an act of war, not of peace. 
They tell us that it represents the abso- 
lute denial of all the moral aims of the 
war. They assure us that it is not a 
whit better than any previous settle- 
ment of peace; that, indeed, it is worse 
than any of them. They give us lurid 
pictures of intrigue, and debased com- 
promise, and revenge. It was a de- 
bauch of materialism, and sounds the 
death-knell of all idealism. 

In the first place, it is worth while to 
note how much worse it might have 
been, from the standpoint of the senti- 
mentalists themselves. If they would 
judge it from the point of view of the 
fairness and mercy shown to the defeat- 
ed, it is worth while to consider as an 
alternative what would have happened 
if the tables had been reversed. If Ger- 
many had won and had imposed terms, 
does anyone for a moment believe that 
there would have been a more ideal 
settlement? We need only remember 
what she did when she had the power, 
and what she promised to do. In 1870 
she simply took what she wanted, 
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and imposed as indemnity three times 
what it cost her to make the war. It 
was all indemnity, not reparation; for 
then, as now, all the devastation was 
on French soil. 

We know that she acted on the as- 
sumption that the same policy would 
be pursued in this case. When war 
broke out, Britain began imposing her 
colossal taxation to help pay for the 
war, while Germany excused herself by 
declaring that she did not mean to tax 
her people, but would make the enemy 
foot the bills. Even as late as 1918, at 
the time of the last drive, when they 
hoped to put it through, the Secretary 
of the Treasury declared that they in- 
tended to make the Allies pay every 
penny it cost to make the war. ‘We 
will compel them to drag the chain 
for a hundred years.’ Who doubts it? 


They would have made their kind of 
peace as ruthlessly as they made their 
kind of war. If this had happened to 
the world, there would be good cause 
for the gloom that pervades the pes- 


simist mind. Is there no satisfaction 
to be derived from the fact that our 
peace, imperfect as it may be, is some- 
thing far removed from the kind of 
peace that Germany would have im- 
posed? If it is said or implied that we 
have imposed a German peace on Ger- 
many, the answer is, that it is not true. 

Taking the actual Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, is there no sign of progress, from 
the standpoint of its pessimistic critics? 
It is open to all sorts of criticism, but 
the fact remains that never in the his- 
tory of the world has there been made 
such a peace. It is time that someone 
said this. A short statement of how 
France waived her claim to military 
security is proof of it. One of the aims 
of the war, as stated at the beginning by 
Mr. Asquith, and accepted by all the 
Allies, was that France should be ‘ade- 
quately secured against the menace of 
aggression.’ She had suffered so much, 
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and was left with lands blasted and 
towns wiped out and industries de- 
stroyed. She had the right to ask for 
military security for the future. Her 
military advisers declared that the 
Rhine must be her frontier, if she would 
have such security. From the purely 
military point of view, this is probably 
a just claim. It would have created a 
new wrong; but do not let us forget 
that the wrong was not committed. 
When before has a victorious nation 
consented to forego holding the frontier 
which her military men declared to be 
absolutely necessary for her safety? 
The whole civilized world recognizes 
the claims of France to security, after 
such witness of the malice and hate of 
her enemy; and for the first time in his- 
tory the world has sought to give secur- 
ity by another sort of assurance. 

In this matter of territory, do these 
weeping prophets mean that Alsace and 
Lorraine should not have been restored 
to France? They never actually say so, 
but their language cannot mean any- 
thing else. If they make that a cause 
for lamenting, we say frankly that to 
the rest of us it is a cause for profound 
thankfulness and hope. It means the 
assertion that Bismarckism has been 
rejected by our world. Bismarck was 
the evil genius of Germany, who taught 
the people to believe that war was a 
very profitable industry. One of the 
things that had to be done was to con- 
vince Germany, and incidentally every 
other nation, that Bismarckism does 
not pay. 

We are told that an orgy of hate 
reigns in men’s hearts. We could afford 
to have more love and brotherhood, but 
I do not find that the general attitude 
in America can be truthfully described 
as an orgy of hate, nor did I find it so 
in Great Britain. There I found some 
practical attempt to clear things up, 
and a sincere desire to do what was 
wise, and even generous, in reconstruc- 
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tion. I notice that our sentimentalists, 
when they speak of the duty of love, 
always are thinking of the criminal, and 
never of the victims. But even from 
their exclusive point of view, there is 
much happening that ought to modify 
their pessimism. Last summer a great 
Scottish manufacturer told me that his 
firm had shipped machinery and raw 
material to Germany. He had no per- 
sonal cause to love Germany, as he had 
lost his only son in the war. The British 
government had asked him to do this as 
part of their plan to set Europe on its 
feet. He had loyally supported them, 
though it will mean eventually strength- 
ening the hands of his German com- 
petitors for the world’s export trade. 
The critics of to-day probably do not 
know of such quiet transactions. 

Nobody can call the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles perfect; but why should we ex- 
pect this, of all human acts, to be per- 
fect? Every one of us can criticize 
details of it, and could wish that some 
of the problems had been handled dif- 
ferently. Most of the sentimentalists, 
however, who now belabor us, have as 
their underlying complaint that it is 
too severe on Germany. They forget 
that there are millions of men and 
women, mostly silent, whose complaint 
is that it is not severe enough on Ger- 
many. These millions may be wrong, 
but the fact of their opinion was a fac- 
tor in the settlement. Their conscience, 
their sense of justice, their ideas of fair 
play and of mercy, were outraged dur- 
ing the war by the brutal crimes of 
Germany. Even in the fighting they 
felt that they were not merely defeating 
an enemy, certainly not outwitting a 
rival, but were judging a criminal. 

If they were sure that there was any 
sign of repentance, they would feel 
easier in their mind in accepting a full 
policy of conciliation. It is truly said 
that men cannot be judges of sincere 
repentance, which, after all, is a quality 
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of the heart. But there are ‘outward 
and visible signs’ of any inward state. 
While nobody can ever be sure of 
the reality of repentance, everybody 
is sure that it cannot be without, at 
least, certain outward marks. All the- 
ology, from the time of the Schoolmen, 
has asserted that for repentance there 
must be these three elements — con- 
trition, confession, and satisfaction. A 
man must express sorrow, admit guilt, 
and offer amendment as far as possible. 
The only regret expressed by Germany 
is for failure; the only confession is of 
mistake, not of crime; and there isa uni- 
versal attempt to avoid all restitution. 

We go over the details of the agree- 
ment to which Germany gave her signa- 
ture. One was that the French flags 
were to be returned — and they were 
burned in Berlin to avoid the wound 
to pride. Another was that the fleet 
was to be handed over — and it was 
sunk at Scapa Flow. The stolen cattle 
were to be replaced, and it has not yet 
been done. And so with every require- 
ment of the treaty. Nothing has been 
done except in response to the threat of 
force. Every possible evasion has been 
resorted to. 

This may be an argument against the 
treaty. If so, it is an argument against 
all treaties, and we may as well deal 
with them as scraps of paper. It is ar- 
guable that the terms are too hard. If 
there were evidence of some honest at- 
tempt to fulfil the contract, it would be 
an easy matter to adjust such hard- 
ships. Many men throughout all the 
nations would be less fearful of the 
future, if they were convinced that the 
present German government has been 
purged of all militarist spirit. It is part 
of that government’s punishment that 
only time will remove such suspicions. 
It is to be noted that, so far, there is no 
information of a repeal of the obnox- 
ious law of double allegiance, which au- 
thorizes a German to give pretended 
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allegiance to another government while 
secretly remaining a German citizen. 
Frank assurance of the sincerity of Ger- 
man purpose, which would reéstablish 
confidence, would do much to make 
this earth a place where self-respecting 
nations could live. 

Books like Mr. Keynes’s of course 
make points of valid criticism. It would 
be strange if, in such a vast settle- 
ment affecting the whole world, there 
were no weak spot on which we could 
put a finger. But such books are col- 
ored by their own prejudice. They 
are really anti-French, rather than pro- 
German, though the result is often the 
same. The very statistics are anti- 
French. Great play is made of the 
hardship of Germany being called on to 
deliver so many cattle; but not a word 
is said about the cattle stolen from 
France, from 1914 on. One of the terrible 
things in that land of death in northern 
France, when I first visited it nearly 
two years ago, was that there was not 
a living thing except vermin and a few 
birds over those hundreds of miles. 
There was not a cow, or sheep, or goat, 
or chicken, or child. Only the callous 
can forget the wrongs of France, the 
unspeakable cruelties and deeds of 
malice perpetrated on her fair land. 
Only the ingrates will forget how she 
stood at the frontier of civilization, and 
bore the shock of attack. Only the fool- 
ish will forget that she still stands at 
that frontier, until the world can safe- 
ly accept Germany into the family of 
nations. 

For this argument it is not necessary 
to assume that France is spotless, and 
that she has no temptation to a dan- 
gerous imperialism. Indeed, to main- 
tain our common attitude of suspicion 
of her motives and of aloofness from 
her problems is the way to drive her 
into fighting for her own hand. She has 
suffered so much that her demand for 
security is irresistible. If we will not 
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give her that by international agree- 
ment, can we wonder if she tries to get 
it by some kind of force? She is some- 
times amazed at her own moderation, 
and she has given us abundant cause to 
be amazed at her patience. Naturally, 
all the English-speaking peoples find 
French life and standards a little alien. 
The enemies of the Entente, who in 
America fan the flame of anti-English 
prejudice, in England work upon the 
anti-French prejudiceas being the easier 
field to cultivate. 


The pessimists of peace use their 
most lurid language when they speak of 
our leadership. There it seems that we 
have had, and have, a mixture of fool 
and knave. The possibility is never sug- 
gested that they might be honest men 
striving to deal with a tremendous sit- 
uation. Why must we assume, in a 
democracy, that our leaders and states- 
men are always weak where they are 
not wicked? Even this is no new thing. 
Every generation has been sure of the 
bankruptcy of its political leadership. 
Take the constant criticism of Mr. 
Lloyd George, which the English Jere- 
miahs send over to our American press. 
They evidently do not like him; but 
that is not so serious, as it is difficult 
to find out whom they do like. They 
grudgingly admit his services, and as 
grudgingly admire his ability. But — 
oh, damning ‘but’! — he is not always 
the Simon-pure idealist. He is too 
clever to be quite good. 

It is a strange superstition that a 
true man ought to be rather stupid. He 
ought not to be able to play the game 
with the best, and perhaps beat them 
at the game. There were always de- 
tractors of Mr. Gladstone, because he 
was so agile in fence, and so able to 
hold up his end. He confessed that he 
was ‘an old Parliamentary hand,’ and 
knew the ropes of politics. This was 
looked on as a sign of insincerity, or 
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worse. It is part of the weird expecta- 
tion that a good man should be a fool, 
easily tricked. There is a great word 
that calls on disciples to be ‘wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.’ 

It seems to be counted an offense 
that Mr. Lloyd George is no fool; that 
he can meet difficulties in politics with 
unsurpassed adroitness; that in attack 
he is rapier-like with his thrusts; that 
he takes up subject after subject, and 
solves them as far as conditions permit. 
This, of course, subjects him to the 
charge of being a mere opportunist; and 
yet the other sort of man, who has no 
eye for the practicable, who stands un- 
bending for a policy, gets swept aside 
as an impossible theorist. I believe that 
Mr. George remains a true idealist, but 
one who conforms to Lincoln’s defini- 
tion of such in his quaint remark that 
a man’s legs should be long enough for 
his feet to touch the ground. I believe 
that the central heat of him is, as of 
old, a sincere passion for the poor and 
the ‘under-dog.’ I, having practically 
no means of judging beyond the record 
of events, think that Great Britain and 
the world have cause to thank God for 
the gift of such a man at such a time. 


The fallacy underlying much mod- 
ern pessimism is due to a form of what 
may be called the static illusion. The 
ideal of the pessimists is always a state, 
never a becoming. They seem to have 
thought that the world could issue out 
of such a tempest into a simple and 
placid peace. They were victims of the 
millennium mirage; and, when the mi- 
rage evades them, they rage at the 
world. 

We never solve a problem perma- 
nently. The old defeated foes come 
back to us with a new face, and test our 
metal again. The wise man is content 
to clear up a situation as it presents it- 
self. He goes for the ideal, and supports 
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everything that goes his way. He is 
glad to have enough light to walk by, 
and enough truth to live by. 

Is it nothing that in our day, out of 
the distress and anguish, there has come 
to birth an actual League of Nations, 
organized for the express purpose of 
preserving the world’s peace? True, 
our pessimists are not pleased with it. 
It is still weak and puny, and may be 
snuffed out of life. The attitude of 
America toward it may decide its fate. 
Nevertheless, whatever its destiny, it is 
the most significant and tremendous 
happening of history. It was born of 
desperate need; but the age that seeks 
to realize the vision cannot be a time of 
unmitigated gloom for the moral life of 
man. Obviously we are not going to 
get much help from our pessimists in 
making this new organization of human 
society a reality. Our true attitude 
surely should be one of resolute en- 
deavor to do the best we can in our dis- 
tressful situation, and encourage each 
other in good. If ever there was a hope- 
ful sign in our world of strife, it is the 
practical attempt to get the nations to- 
gether, in order to eliminate war. 

Noone who has sought to speak to the 
soul of man can ever be satisfied with 
attainment. At the best, achievement 
lags lamely after aspiration. I too 
could make an indictment of my gen- 
eration. Only I feel that courage and 
patience are more needed to-day than 
any other qualities. It would not be 
amiss, either, if we showed a little sym- 
pathy for the men to whom we have 
given the settlement of such vast prob- 
lems. They too, like us, are doubtless 
often groping in darkness. It is good to 
have an alert public opinion to correct 
and check, and, if need be, to chastise 
them; but the mere wail of pessimism 
gives no guidance. To sit in the scorn- 
er’s chair is the easiest, and on the 
whole the most futile, pose to assume. 
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BY ALBERT T. CLAY 


A TRAVELER returning from the Near 
East is at once struck by the utter ig- 
norance of Europeans and Americans 
concerning the true situation in Pales- 
tine — an ignorance due largely to the 
fact that in London there is, practically, 
only one of the important daily papers 
that will print anything detrimental 
to the schemes of the Political Zionists. 
Besides the English press, the other 
sources of information upon which 
America has been dependent for its 
news of Palestine have been the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency and the Zionist 
propaganda. The latter, with its har- 
rowing stories of pogroms in Europe, 
and its misrepresentations of the situa- 
tion in the Near East, has been able to 
awaken not a little sympathy for the 
Zionist programme. But there certain- 
ly are reasons why Americans should en- 
deavor to realize fully what is happen- 
ing in Syria, and this quite promptly. 

In discussing the existing conditions 
in Palestine, and the serious problem 
that the League of Nations will very 
probably have to face, it is necessary to 
differentiate briefly between what have 
been called the three aspects of Zionism, 
namely, the religious, economic, and 
political aspects. 

Religious Zionism is an expression 
used to represent the belief of orthodox 
Judaism that the Jews are the chosen 
people of the one and only God; that a 
Messiah will be sent to redeem Israel; 
and that Jehovah will gather his people, 
restore the Temple and its service, and 
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reéstablish the priesthood and the Jew- 
ish kingdom. For the restoration of 
their kingdom and the fulfillment of 
prophecy, they look to God in his own 
time and way, and not to Jewish finan- 
ciers and politicians, or to peace con- 
ferences. Only a small group of ortho- 
dox Jews, ‘the Eastern,’ take an active 
part in the political movement to estab- 
lish a Jewish state. Tolerance for the 
religious ideals of different faiths pre- 
cludes any criticism or lack of respect 
for Religious Zionism. The Christian 
faith, it might be added, is, in certain 
respects at least, inseparably identified 
with some of its ideals. 

Economic Zionism, so-called, has as 
its object the amelioration of the de- 
plorable conditions in which Jews have 
lived in certain lands, where they have 
been outrageously persecuted, and in 
many instances foully murdered. Since 
the governments concerned could not 
be induced to alleviate their sufferings, 
the Jews, in recent years, have been 
urged to emancipate themselves by 
seeking a new home, where they might 
live in security, and carry on their ac- 
tivities as free citizens. About fifty 
years ago organizations sprang up 
which encouraged colonization in Pales- 
tine. However, most Jews preferred to 
go to South and North America, with 
the result that some thousands went to 
Palestine and two millions moved west- 
ward. About forty colonies, some large 
and others containing only a few houses, 
have been established in Palestine, 
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numbering about 13,000 souls. The en- 
tire Jewish population, including those 
who are indigenous, numbers 65,300. 
For comparison, it may be stated that 
there are also about 62,500 Christians 
and over a half million Moslems in the 
land. Economic Zionism is nota theory, 
nor is it an experiment. The Balfour 
declaration sanctions the movement; 
it reads: ‘His Majesty’s government 
view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish commun- 
ities in Palestine. The San Remo 
Conference has interpreted the Peace 
Treaty as implying this, and there is no 
alternative; moreover, the movement is 
already a substantial reality. 

A visit to some of the better estab- 
lished Jewish colonies will not fail to 
awaken sympathy for Economic Zion- 
ism. No unbiased observer of past 
events could think of throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of those Jews who, being 
persecuted in certain lands, prefer to 
live in a community solely Jewish; or 
who, through historical sentiment, long 
to reside in a purely Jewish cultural 
community in the land of their ances- 
tors. Only an extremist would deny the 
gratification of their desires to as many 
of these people as can be accommo- 
dated; yet it must be borne in mind 
that, as estimated by experts, the tiny 
country can support only about a 
million and a half additional inhabi- 
tants; which number, if all were Jews, 
would represent only one tenth of the 
fifteen millions in the world. 


II 


Political Zionism was launched by 
Herzl, in 1896, in a monograph on ‘The 
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Jewish State’; and since that time this 
has become the dominant note in the 
whole movement. He and others have 
claimed that the establishment of a 
Jewish commonwealth would become 
an active force, by bringing diplomatic 
pressure to bear upon the nations, to 
secure protection for Jews in all lands. 
A clannish sense of pride in the Jewish 
race, however, seems to be uppermost 
in their minds. They apparently think 
that their status in society will be en- 
hanced everywhere if a Jewish nation 
exists in Palestine. This phase of Zion- 
ism is the crux of the whole Palestine 
problem. 

Political Zionism is strongly opposed 
by many orthodox Jews in Palestine; 
especially because they recognize that, 
through the fanaticism of the Zionist 
leaders, it has become most difficult for 
them to maintain their former amicable 
relations with the other natives. It is 
opposed also by many of the leading 
Jews throughout the world, especially, 
as the Political Zionists themselves ad- 
mit, by the upper circles of Jewish soci- 
ety. The Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, which has a membership 
of about three hundred, representing 
many of the largest and most important 
synagogues in America, has year after 
year discussed the problem; and while 
favoring the idea of the country’s being 
open to Jews who, because of religious 
persecution, desire to reside there, it 
denies that the Jews are ‘a people with- 
out a country’; and even refuses to 
‘subscribe to the phrase in the [Balfour] 
declaration which says, “ Palestine is to 
be the national home-land for the Jew- 
ish people.”’’ 

When we consider the feelings of the 
Jews who desire to spend their lives in 
study and meditation in Palestine and 
be buried there, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the same impulse also 
draws, and has drawn, the Christian 
and the Moslem. It is the Holy Land 
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for the three great religions. It is not 
the birthplace of Islam; yet Moham- 
med, who claimed to be the successor of 
a line of prophets from Abraham to 
Christ, would have made Jerusalem the 
centre of his religion if the Jews and 
the Christians had recognized him as 
a prophet. As it is, Jerusalem is one of 
three most revered cities in Islam; more- 
over, the sites identified with Abraham, 
Jacob, Rachel, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Solomon, and other Old Testa- 
ment characters, are regarded with as 
much veneration by the Moslem as by 
the Jew. 

One need only recall the immense 
and magnificent hospices built by the 
Eastern and the Western branches of 
the Christian Church, as well as the 
many monasteries, hospitals, homes,and 
schools, throughout the land, to reach 
some conception of what the country 
is to the Christian. The inhabitants of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, as well as 
of some other cities, are largely Chris- 
tian. Moreover, practically every coun- 
try in Christian Europe is represented 
among the inhabitants of Palestine by 
colonies, settlements, or communities. 

The Political Zionists, through their 
propaganda, systematically endeavor 
to give the world a false conception of 
the Palestinians. They would have us 
believe, to quote the words of Zangwill, 
that ‘Palestine is not so much occupied 
by the Arabs as over-run by them. 
They are nomads. . And therefore 
we must gently persuade them to 
“trek.”’ Examine the literature of the 
leaders of Zionism, and it will be found 
that this false position is reiterated 
again and again. True, nomads are 
found in Palestine, as everywhere 
throughout the Orient; but to foist up- 
on the intelligent public the idea that 
the population of this land is made up 
of Bedouins, or even of Arabs, is a de- 
liberate attempt to deceive it. 

The inhabitants of the land should be 
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called Syrians — or Palestinians, if Pal- 
estine is to be separated from Syria. 
True, there are many Arabs living 
there, more, for example, than Greeks, 
Germans, or Latins, because of the 
proximity of Arabia; but these are not 
the real Palestinians, nor do they repre- 
sent the bulk of the substantial part of 
the nation. The people whom the Jews 
conquered when they entered Palestine 
were called by the general name of 
Amorites or Canaanites. While many 
were massacred by the Jews in certain 
cities, still only a portion of the country 
was conquered. Even after David took 
Jerusalem, Amorites continued to live 
in that city; besides, many foreign peo- 
ples, as the Hittites and Philistines, also 
lived in the land. There can be no ques- 
tion that the blood of the present Pal- 
estinian, or Syrian, includes that of the 
Jew as well as of the Amorite, Hittite, 
Pheenician, Philistine, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and Arab. Such a fusion is not 
unlike that found in the veins of many 
Americans whose ancestors have lived 
here for several generations. When the 
whole population of Palestine became 
Mohammedan, there is little doubt that 
a large percentage of the Jews were 
also forced to accept this faith; their 
descendants are now classed by the 
Political Zionists as ‘Arabs.’ The Ye- 
menites, who we know migrated from 
Arabia, and who in every respect re- 
semble the Arab in physique, appear- 
ance, and bearing, they, none the less, 
call Jews, because of their faith. Then, 
also, in such Christian cities as Bethle- 
hem and Ramallah a type is seen that 
is distinctively European, and doubt- 
less largely represents remnants or 
descendants of the Crusaders, or of 
Christians who migrated to the Holy 
Land in the past centuries. Moreover, 
the Palestinian or Syrian is a composite 
race, largely Semitic, which has devel- 
oped from the association of the differ- 
ent racial elements inhabiting the land 
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for at least five thousand years past. 
And while the Arabs have in all periods 
filtered in from Arabia, and the lan- 
guage, as in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
is Arabic, it is a deliberate misrepre- 
sentatidn to classify the inhabitants as 
“Arabs.” 

These are the people whose status 
the Political Zionist proposes to reduce 
by securing the control of the country; 
and who — what is still worse — must 
be persuaded to ‘trek.’ As Zangwill 
says, “After all, they have all Arabia 
with its million square miles, and Israel 
has not a square inch. There is no par- 
ticular reason for the Arabs to cling to 
these few kilometres. To fold their 
tents and silently steal away is their 
proverbial habit; let them exemplify it 
now.’ Palestine, the organ of the Brit- 
ish Palestine Committee, for July 10, 
1920, says: ‘For the Arab nation there 
are vast areas outside of Palestine in 
which to develop its national life, and 
Arabs of Palestine will be free to de- 
velop there, also.’ 


iil 


Much has been written upon the his- 
toric claims of the Jews to this territory, 
which they held for less than five hun- 
dred years, prior to two thousand five 
hundred years ago. But how about the 
claims of the Palestinian, who possess- 
ed the land before the Jew, and who 
is still in possession, having lived there 
for over five thousand years? The Ara- 
meeans, who came from Aram, whom 
we call Hebrews, under Joshua con- 
quered, and even ruthlessly extermi- 
nated, the people of a portion of Pales- 
tine; and later on, under David and 
Solomon, extended their rule over the 
whole country. But, if we are to decide 
the question of actual ownership of 
the territory, the Palestinian who has 
continuously lived there surely has a 
clearer title than the Jew. Moreover, 
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this decision is based upon the rec- 
ords handed down by the Jew himself. 
Even the Hebrew language, which the 
Jews are attempting to revive as their 
spoken tongue, originally belonged to 
the people they are trying to oust. 
The language in Aram— Abraham’s 
ancestral home — was Aramzean; when 
the Arameeans came to Palestine, they 
adopted the Canaanite language, now 
called Hebrew. 

The Palestine News, the official jour- 
nal of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force under Allenby, published, on No- 
vember 14, 1918, a declaration, which 
had been agreed to by the British 
and French Governments, and com- 
municated to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, informing the people that 
their aim in waging the war in the East 
was ‘to ensure the complete and final 
emancipation of all those people so 
long oppressed by the Turks, to estab- 
lish national governments and admin- 
istrations which shall derive their 
authority from the initiative and free 
will of the peoples themselves,’ and ‘to 
assure, by their support and practical 
aid, the normal workings of such gov- 
ernments and administrations as the 
people themselves have adopted.’ 

In the twelfth of the fourteen points 
enumerated by President Wilson to 
Congress, January 8, 1918, he demand- 
ed that the nationalities then under 
Turkish rule should be assured of ‘an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development.’ His sec- 
ond principle, stated in his address 
at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918, reads: 
‘The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship shall be upon the basis of 
the free acceptance of that settlement 
by the people immediately concerned, 
and not upon the basis of the mate- 
rial interest or advantage of any other 
nation or people which may desire a 
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different settlement for the sake of its 
exterior influence or mastery.’ 

The edict of England and France, 
which was published in every town and 
village in the land about the time the 
Armistice was signed, has been violated 
in every essential particular; nor have 
the principles and demands of Mr. Wil- 
son been observed. ‘An unmolested op- 
portunity of autonomous development’ 
has been denied the inhabitants. The 
questions ‘of territory, of economic ar- 
rangement, or political relationship’ 
have been settled contrary to the will 
of ‘the people immediately concerned’; 
and it has been done ‘upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage’ 
of another people ‘for the sake of its 
exterior interest or mastery.’ 

Not only have these principles and 
demands been ignored, but the twenty- 
second article of the League of Nations 
Covenant, in which they were incor- 
porated, has been grossly violated. 
The middle section of this article reads: 
‘Certain communities formerly belong- 
ing to the Turkish Empire have reach- 
ed a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized, subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory Power un- 
til such time as they are able to stand 
alone. The wishes of these communi- 
ties must be a principal consideration 
in the selection of the Mandatory 
Power.’ It is needless to point out that 
their existence as independent nations 
has not been provisionally recognized, 
nor have the wishes of the people been 
a principal consideration in the selection 
of the Mandatory Power. 

The circulation of the self-determi- 
nation edict by England and France in 
November, 1918, which the people 
accepted placidly, calmed the popu- 
lar feeling for a time; but after a few 
months the people saw clearly that the 
Political Zionists were favored by the 
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British authorities, to their disadvan- 
tage; and they began to appreciate that 
they were being dealt with falsely. 
National anti-foreign sentiment grew 
apace, and in the spring of 1919 condi- 
tions had reached such a point that 
General Money had difficulty in quiet- 
ing the people. He continually repre- 
sented the necessity for his government 
to make a clear declaration of its policy 
— either one of repression of the people 
in favor of the Jews, or one of equality 
of treatment, which would have been 
acceptable to all, including the Pales- 
tinian Jews, but not, of course, to the 
Political Zionists. The Peace Confer- 
ence, as a result of the dissatisfaction, 
appointed an inter-Allied commission 
to ascertain the wishes of the people. 
France, who claimed the whole of Syria, 
which included Palestine, declined to 
send out her representatives; and her 
example was followed by England. The 
work of the Commission, therefore, de- 
volved upon the two American represen- 
tatives, Ambassador Crane and Presi- 
dent King. This Commission held a 
most impartial and exhaustive inquiry, 
hearing delegates from almost every 
town and village. In order to be ready 
to give useful information before the 
Commission, branches of the Moslem 
and Christian League were formed at 
Jaffa, Gaza, Hebron, Djenin, Nablus, 
Acre, Haifa, Safed, and other places. 
All branches worked under a constitu- 
tion approved by the Military Governor 
of Jerusalem. It was decided to draw 
up three resolutions to be presented to 
the Commission :— 

1. The independence of Syria, from 
the Taurus Mountains to Rafeh, the 
frontier of Egypt. 

2. Palestine not to be separated from 
Syria, but to form one whole country. 

3. Jewish immigration te be re- 
stricted. 

Theentire Christianand Moslem pop- 
ulation agreed to these resolutions. 
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IV 


It should be said here that there is 
no justification, from an ethnological or 
geographical point of view, for dividing 
Syria into the northern part under the 
French and the southern part, namely 
Palestine, under the British. This has 
already been pointed out by the great- 
est authority on the history and geog- 
raphy of Palestine, Sir George Adam 
Smith. One race, the Syrian, or Pal- 
estinian, is dominant throughout the 
territory, from Aleppo to Beersheba; 
and there is no natural frontier that 
can divide the two halves of this land. 
France for decades had regarded her- 
self as the protector of the country. 
Although, being occupied with the en- 
emy, she had done practically nothing 
toward driving out the Turks, the situ- 
ation was such that, when the British 
army entered Jerusalem, in deference 
to the French a company of French 
soldiers was invited to be present. The 
question arises, then, why should the 
land and people be separated, and two 
separate administrations be established, 
with all the expense that this implies? 
For the entire territory, from Aleppo 
to Beersheba, is only about 400 miles 
long and 100 miles wide — about the 
length of Pennsylvania, and one third 
its width? Why divide this small land 
and its people? Let us ask another 
question at the same time: why was the 
Balfour pronouncement made in 1917? 

The Turkish government, when ap- 
proached during the war on the prob- 
lem of a Jewish state, said that it 
would continue to maintain, as it al- 
ways had done, a favorable attitude 
toward the Jews in their efforts to pro- 
mote flourishing settlements, within the 
limits of the capacity of the country, 
and toward the free development of 
their civilization and their economic 
enterprises; but it looked with disfavor 
upon Zionists who have political ambi- 
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tions for Palestine, and it regards them 
as enemies to the government. But 
what the Turks refused to grant the 
Jews, Britain promised them, even be- 
fore she had captured the country. 
The Political Zionists inform us that 
the text of the Balfour declaration was 
revised in the Zionist offices in America 
as well as in England, and that it was 
put into the form in which they de- 
sired it. Moreover, they intimate that 
this stroke of British policy had the 
desired effect upon the Zionists in 
Germany during the war. The finan- 
cial assistance rendered by the Jewish 
plutocrats during the war, it is said, 
was a matter of no small consideration. 
But besides this, and the bid for Jewish 
favor everywhere, there can be little 
doubt that uppermost in the minds of 
the Cabinet, because of France’s inter- 
est in the land, was the idea of creating 
a buffer state between the portion they 
would let the French retain and the 
Suez Canal. The Canal, according to 
English opinion, is the chief asset of the 
Empire. The strategic value of this 
territory to England has been referred to 
recently by Lord Curzon in the House 
of Lords. Hence, the reason that the 
Balfour declaration was made, and that 
Syria has been divided. It might be 
added, that this division is yet to be 
ratified by the League of Nations. 
When the first body of representa- 
tives appeared before the Commission 
sent out by the Peace Conference, Aref 
Pasha el Dajani, the President of the 
Moslem and Christian League, was 
asked what mandatory government the 
League preferred. He replied that at 
one time they would unanimously have 
asked for Great Britain, but the Bal- 
four declaration had so shocked them 
that they now requested that America 
should have the mandate for Palestine 
and Syria. The Commission interview- 
ed all the communities separately, get- 
ting in each instance the reply that 
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their requests had been made through 
the Moslem and Christian League, ex- 
cept in the case of the Zionists, who 
asked for a British mandate and a 
separate rule for Palestine. The Com- 
mission then traveled throughout the 
country, making an impartial and ex- 
haustive inquiry, hearing deputations 
from almost every town. Everywhere 
they found the same unanimity for the 
three resolutions. 

The report of the Commissioners has 
never been published. The Conference, 
apparently under the influence of the 
Political Zionists, took no notice of it 
except in so far as to announce that no 
political privilege would be granted to 
the Jews, who were in the minority in 
the land; but that they would be given 
economic privileges in connection with 
its development. Asa result, not a few 
natives who had returned from Amer- 
ica and elsewhere with their gains, for 
this very purpose, were naturally dis- 
appointed. Some British firms were 
ready to invest capital in the develop- 
ment of the country, particularly for 
the improvement of the ports of Haifa 
and Jaffa; but they were turned down 
under instructions from the Foreign 
Office, so that the Zionist could have 
the first option in such undertakings. 

Relying upon the decision they had 
given the Americans on the Commis- 
sion, as well as upon the fact that they 
had made their views perfectly clear 
to the British authorities, the Moslems 
and Christians did not send a deputa- 
tion to the Conference held at San 
Remo, which, as is well known, gave 
the mandate over Palestine to Great 
Britain. Through the efforts of the 
Zionist Commission, which had power- 
ful representatives present, a clause 
was interpolated in the mandate, estab- 
lishing a ‘Jewish homeland’ in accord- 
ance with the Balfour declaration. 

The Grand Mufti, who is the eccle- 
siastical head of the Moslems in Jeru- 
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salem, on hearing the news concerning 
the mandate, still refused to believe 
that the British, who had pledged them- 
selves to protect small powers, and who 
had promised that their rights should 
not be violated, would allow the Chris- 
tians and Moslems of Palestine to be 
ruled by Political Zionists. The Mos- 
lems, he said, looked upon Great Brit- 
ain as their best friend; they had wel- 
comed the arrival of the British armies; 
and in spite of all appearance to the 
contrary, he still believed that Great 
Britain would treat them fairly. The 
Grand Mufti was anxious that it should 
be understood that he and his followers 
were not anti-Jews, but that they ob- 
jected to their country’s being exploit- 
ed by Jewish foreigners, and to their 
efforts to make both Christians and 
Moslems their vassals. While the 
Zionists during the past years had col- 
lected through propaganda immense 
sums from all parts of the world, he 
said, the Moslem and Christian natives 
of Palestine, by reason of the Turkish 
oppression and the war, were without 
funds. All that they asked for was a 
number of years in which to get on their 
feet economically. The Moslems, the 
Grand Mufti told the writer, had no 
objections to the same quiet develop- 
ment of Jewish colonies going on as in 
the past. What they did strenuously 
object to was the plan of the British 
government to turn over their land to 
the Rolitical Zionists, for the purpose 
of establishing a Jewish state. 

The highly respected Aref Pasha, 
President of the Moslem and Christian 
League, which had been formed to 
stem the tide of Jewish immigration, 
said that the Moslems, understanding 
Great Britain’s love for justice, deci- 
ded to fight their coreligionists and to 
throw in their lot with her. Not less 
than 130,000 Moslems, many of them 
deserters from the Turkish army, fought 
with the British. The Moslems of India 
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also figured prominently in the same 
cause. Now, however, they find that 
the British victory means for them 
vassalage under the Jews; the people, 
he said, preferred the tyranny of the 
Turk to being ruled by the Jew. 

The Christian inhabitants of the 
land hold the same view. Last spring 
no less than 20,000 people held a de- 
monstration in Jerusalem, in order to 
show the administration and the for- 
eign consuls their bitter opposition to 
this Jewish movement. Following this 
demonstration, many of the Christians 
proceeded to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and took a solemn oath that 
they would resist with their lives the 
Jews’ efforts to rule them. So far as is 
known to me, not a single representa- 
tive of any of the religious communities 
in Palestine favors the project. The 
views of the Christians are summed up 
in the following message, which a highly 
honored citizen of the country dicta- 
ted to the writer as he was leaving the 
port of Jaffa, requesting that it should 
be made public. ‘The Moslems and 
Christians welcomed the British occu- 
pation because they did not know that 
their country had been sold to the Jews. 
The honor of England is in jeopardy. 
The Christians of the whole world do 
not know of this treachery, nor did 
the three hundred millions of Moslems 
know of it. But some day it will be 
known, because it will surely mean 
another war. Had the people known 
what was to happen, they would have 
worn crape when the British entered.’ 

To show the consideration with 
which the Political Zionists are treated 
by the British government, the follow- 
ing is offered. The conflict between the 
British troops and the Turco-Germans 
left many cities and villages of Pales- 
tine in a condition not unlike that of 
those in Northern France and Belgium. 
Few people in Europe and America 
appreciate what the Syrian inhabitants 
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of the land have suffered because of 
the conflict. The herds and farm-stock 
of the people had been carried away by 
the Turks, and they were naturally 
sorely pressed in their efforts to secure 
plough animals and grain for the cul- 
tivation of their fields. The Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, a Zionist concern, lent 
money to these people at a very exor- 
bitant rate. The Chief Administrator, 
appreciating the embarrassment of the 
natives, and in order to ensure that 
the economic restoration of the country 
should speedily be effected, revived the 
Turkish system of making loans to the 
farmers, and made arrangements with 
a British bank, the Anglo-Egyptian, to 
lend them the money at six and a half 
per cent, payable over a period which 
could be extended to five years. In the 
event of failure of payment, the land 
would become the property of the gov- 
ernment, not of the Zionist bank. 

The Zionist Commissioner, realizing 
that this defeated their plans to secure 
titles to lands, set their forces at work 
in London, with the result that orders 
were actually sent from the Foreign 
Office to suspend this arrangement, 
which had been such a boon to the war- 
ridden inhabitants. It was not long 
afterward that General Money resign- 
ed, and Colonel Vivian Gabriel, his 
chief financial adviser, was relieved of 
his post, because it was stated that he 
had adopted ‘an attitude inconsistent 
with the Zionist policy of the Gov- 
ernment.’ The injustice of the interfer- 
ence, however, on the part of the Zion- 
ists, became so clear to everyone that, 
after several months, even Dr. Weiz- 
mann, the President of the Zionists, 
thought it necessary to withdraw the 
embargo; and the British government 
again permitted the loans to be made. 

The departure of General Money, a 
thoroughly sound and upright governor 
of the best British type, was a great loss 
to the people, and it was the signal for 
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a recrudescence of the Zionist claims. 
The Zionist Commission claimed the 
right to a previous scrutiny and veto of 
all the acts of the administration; they 
asked the British government for the 
lands and farms of the interned Ger- 
man colonists; they asked for the pos- 
session of the magnificent German 
Hospice on the Mount of Olives (then 
occupied by the Administration), for 
their projected Jewish University. They 
offended the Moslems by trying to ac- 
quire lands adjoining the Mosque of 
Omar, for which they offered £150,000. 
There seemed to be no limit to their 
arrogance; moreover, the aggressive- 
ness of individuals, on the street and 
everywhere, was most marked. 

The old resident Jews of Palestine 
certainly have other than religious 
grounds for their indifference toward 
the efforts of the Political Zionists. 
Last winter the Council of Jerusalem 
Jews appointed a commission of repre- 
sentative men holding leading positions, 
to visit parents who were sending their 
children to proscribed schools, in order 
to secure their withdrawal. Among 
these schools, which included those con- 
ducted by the convents and churches, 
some of which have existed in Jeru- 
salem for a long time, are the British 
High School for Girls, the English 
College for Boys, and the Jewish School 
for Girls. In the latter, conducted by 
Miss Landau, an educated English 
Jewess, all the teachers are Jewish; 
most of the teaching is in the English 
language. This school, which is fin- 
anced by enlightened Jews of England, 
was denounced more severely than the 
others, because, not being in sympathy 
with the programme of the Political 
Zionists, Miss Landau refused to teach 
the Zionist curriculum. She was even in- 
formed that her school would be closed. 

In a series of articles that appeared 
in Doar Hayom, the Hebrew daily pa- 
per, last December, it was stated that 
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the parents who refused to comply 
with the requests of the Commission 
were to be boycotted, cast out from 
all intercourse with Jews, denied all 
share in Zionist funds, and deprived of 
all custom for their shops and hotels. 
‘Anyone who refused, let him know 
that it is forbidden for him to be called 
by the name of Jew; and there is to be 
for him no portion or inheritance with 
his brethren.” They were given notice 
that they would ‘be fought by all law- 
ful means.’ Their names were to be put 
‘upon a monument of shame, as a re- 
proach forever, and their deeds written 
unto the last generation.’ ‘If they are 
supported, their support will cease; if 
they are merchants, the finger of scorn 
will be pointed at them; if they are rab- 
bis, they will be moved far from their 
office; they shall be put under the ban 
and persecuted, and all the people of 
the world shall know that there is no 
mercy in justice.’ 

A month later the results of this 
‘warfare’ were reviewed. We were in- 
formed that some Jews had been influ- 
enced, ‘but others — and the greater 
number, and those of the Orthodox, — 
those who fear God — having read 
the letters [signed by the head of its 
delegates and the Zionist Commission] 
became angry at the “audacity” of the 
Council of Jerusalem Jews “which mix 
themselves up in private affairs,”’ have 
torn the letter up, and that finished it.’ 

Then followed a long diatribe against 
these parents, boys, and girls, in which 
it was demanded that the blacklist of 
traitors to the people be sent to ‘those 
who perform circumcision, who control 
the cemeteries and hospitals’; that an 
order go forth so that ‘doctors will not 
visit their sick, that assistance when in 
need, if they are on the list of the Amer- 
ican Relief Fund, will not be given to 
them.’ ‘Men will cry to them, “Out of 
the way, unclean, unclean.” . . . They 
are in no sense Israelites.’ 
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It is to be regretted that only these 
few paraphrases and quotations from 
the series of articles published can be 
presented here. 

The work of the Councils Committee 
met with not a little success; pupils 
left schools, and teachers gave up their 
positions. Two instructors in the Eng- 
lish College, whose fathers were rabbis, 
and a third, whose brother was a teach- 
er in a Zionist school, resigned. An- 
other refused to do so, and declared 
himself ready, in the interests of the 
Orthodox Jews, who were suffering un- 
der this tyranny, which they deplored, 
to give the fullest testimony to the 
authorities concerning this persecution. 
The administration, under Governor 
Bols, finally intervened, and at least 
no further public efforts to carry out 
their programme were made. 

If, in this early stage of the devel- 
opment of Political Zionism, even the 
Palestinian Religious Jews already find 
themselves under such a tyranny, what 
will happen if these men are allowed to 
have full control of the government? 
And what kind of treatment can the 
Christian and the Moslem expect in 
their efforts to educate their children, 
if the Political Zionists are allowed to 
develop their Jewish state to such a 
point that they can dispense with their 
mandatory and tell the British to clear 
out? When such things happen under 
British administration, what will take 
place if the Jewish State is ever real- 
ized, and such men are in full control? 


Vv 


The appointment of a Jew and Polit- 
ical Zionist, Sir Herbert Samuel, as 
the High Commissioner of Palestine, 
although he is considered to be an 
impartial and fair-minded man, was 
regarded as a serious mistake by prac- 
tically every non-Jew in Palestine, be- 
cause of the powerful, and even fanati- 
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cal, forces that would be brought to bear 
upon him. The question arises, what 
was done on his advent in July with 
regard to the civil rights of the people, 
which were guaranteed by England’s 
edict, by the Balfour declaration, the 
League of Nations, and the San Remo 
Conference? In his inaugural address, 
Samuel informed the people of Pales- 
tine that he would nominate an advis- 
ory council, —which would be composed 
mostly of British officials, with ten un- 
official members, whom he would choose 
from the various sections of the people, 
— to meet under his presidency at fre- 
quent intervals; to this council matters 
of importance would be submitted for 
advice; and the unofficial members 
would be free also to raise questions to 
which they desired the attention of the 
government to be directed. 

Palestine and Syria have, perhaps, 
more intelligent men in proportion to 
the inhabitants than any other coun- 
try in the Near East, for which fact, 
of course, there are abundant reasons. 
Despite all that has been said with re- 
gard to the self-determination of small 
nations, and all that has been promised 
these people, by official statements and 
edicts, concerning their civil rights and 
their wishes, we learn that they are to 
be represented by ten unofficial mem- 
bers, appointed by the leader of the 
Political Zionists, who, when called 
by him, shall have the privilege of 
meeting, to hear reports, to give advice, 
and to ask questions. Certainly, this is 
a remarkable realization of the much- 
heralded doctrine of self-determination 
of the small nation, and a remarkable 
fulfillment of all the promises that have 
been made to these unhappy people. 

It is also deemed most unfortunate 
that the British government has placed 
the judicial department of the country 
in the hands of a Jew and Political 
Zionist, who even has the appointment 
of the judges of Palestine, about twenty 
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of whom are Moslems. The demoral- 
izing effect of this is fully appreciated 
by non-Jews. Protests against his occu- 
pying this position have been made, 
but without avail. The case, however, 
is different when the Jews endeavor to 
oust a Christian judge who is not favor- 
able to their programme. Even a man 
of the highest type and standing, cred- 
ited with a long career of faithful 
judicial service, has been disposed of 
through their influence. 

Those who are familiar with life in 
Palestine, where the feeling between 
Moslem and Christian and Jew is per- 
haps more intense than in any other 
land, are fully cognizant that this 
scheme for a Jewish state not only ac- 
centuates and increases the animosities 
that have always existed, but invites 
another tragic chapter in the history 
of the Hebrews. The Political Zionists 


are simply intensifying this feeling, as 
well as the bigotry and fanaticism of 
the masses, by their efforts to force 
themselves into a sovereign position. 


And there can be no question that anti- 
Semitism, not only in Palestine but 
throughout the world, will increase 
more and more as the world, Christian 
and Moslem, becomes familiar with the 
situation. 

The British politicians in London 
seem to have little comprehension of 
the difficulties they are helping to 
create for their Empire. The Political 
Zionists will never be satisfied with the 
country west of the Jordan, and only 
as far north as the Litany. All kinds of 
intrigues on the part of their politicians, 
to secure the territory that will be held 
by the French and Arabs, can be looked 
for. They have already claimed that 
the boundaries of the Solomonic king- 
dom, which extended to the Euphrates, 
should be those of their state. Already 
an outlet on the Gulf of Akaba has been 
demanded. Since there are 50,000 
Jews in Bagdad, what is to prevent 


their plutocrats, when Great Britain 
is again hard pressed, from exacting 
another declaration from the govern- 
ment, which will embrace this territory? 

In Palestine, for September 25, the 
statement is made that the boundary- 
line set by France would make it im- 
possible to get water for electric power. 
This would rob them, they claim, of all 
hope of economic prosperity. There 
can be no other result but that Britain’s 
difficulties with France and Arabia will 
be increased, and that the estrangement 
between these countries will be accen- 
tuated. 

It is the opinion of nearly every non- 
Jewish British official in Palestine, not 
only that Britain’s reputation for jus- 
tice and fair dealing is at stake, and 
that a great wrong is being done the 
inhabitants of the land, but that there 
are serious dangers ahead for the Em- 
pire. They believe that, if immigration 
from Russia, Roumania, and Poland is 
to be allowed to any great extent, so 
that the Jews will be in the majority, — 
will have, as they say, at least fifty-one 
per cent, — not only racial riots and 
massacres will result, but there will be 
a continual menace to the Empire, es- 
pecially because of the interest of the 
Moslems of other lands in Jerusalem 
and in their coreligionists. Moreover, 
these officials feel keenly the change in 
the attitude toward the British that has 
come over the inhabitants since they 
entered, for they know that they are 
now hated and despised. 

The propagandists endeavor to have 
the world believe that, since Sir. H. 
Samuel’s appointment, the opposition 
of the inhabitants is disappearing; and 
we are told that many have signed peti- 
tions asking for Jewish rule. To one 
familiar with the actual situation, this, 
to say the least, is ludicrous. Thou- 
sands of signatures could easily be ob- 
tained at the cost of three or four for a 
shilling. Order has been maintained the 
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last few months in this little land with 
the assistance of 24,000 soldiers. But 
we are informed that anti-Zionist sen- 
timent has increased since the arrival 
of Sir H. Samuel, to whom quite re- 
cently national associations at Jaffa, 
Hebron, and Gaza sent the following 
resolution: — 

‘With all due respect to His Britannic 
Majesty and to your person, we beg to 
protest against the decision taken at 
San Remo [that is, the granting of the 
mandate to Great Britain], and against 
your appointment.’ 


The Palestine problem can be easily 
and effectively disposed of by the 
British government with dignity and 
honor, to the satisfaction of the Chris- 
tians and Moslems in Palestine and 
throughout the world, as well as of 
the many Jews who are opposed to this 
political movement. This can be ac- 
complished by simply carrying out the 
provisions of the League of Nations and 
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all the pronouncements that Great Brit- 
ain has made. The loosely worded and 
ambiguous Balfour declaration does not 
prevent this; forif the non-Jewish inhab- 
itants are granted their civic rights, 
which can mean only that they will 
have a voice in the government in pro- 
portion to their population, then justice 
will be rendered them, and the problem 
will be solved. Unless this is done, gov- 
erning by a mandate, as many British 
maintain, is simply another phrase for 
a power’s taking possession of a coun- 
try, and ruling it as it desires. And 
unless this is done now, before the 
status of the Christian and the Mos- 
lem is compromised, and before the 
country becomes full of Russian, Rou- 
manian, and Polish Jews, so that they 
will be in a majority, a grave injustice 
will be committed, which will be re- 
sented more and more by the Chris- 
tains and Moslems of the world as they 
become familiar with the situation in 


their Holy Land. 
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ON BEING A LANDLORD 


ON my consciousness are impressed 
the names of fourteen married women 
and one (so far as I know) unmarried 
man: Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Cawkins, Mrs. Trolley, 
Mrs. Karsen, Mrs. Le Maire, Mrs. Bar- 
ber, Mrs. Sibley, Mrs. Carrot, Mrs. 
Mahoney, Mrs. Hopp, Mrs. Ranee, 
Mrs. Button, and Charlie Wah Loo. 
Their husbands I hardly know at all: 
indeed, if Mrs. Carrot should introduce 
Mr. Hopp to me by that dear title, — 
as, for example, ‘my husband, Mr. 
Hopp,’ — I should hastily readjust my 


ideas and decide that Mrs. Carrot was 
really Mrs. Hopp, and Mrs. Hopp really 
Mrs. Carrot. Charlie Wah Loo may be 
married; he devotes his days to the 
wash-tub and ironing-board, and _ his 
nights (I like to think) to what Mr. 
Sax Rohmer, author of The Yellow Claw, 
mysteriously mentions as ‘ancient, un- 
namable evils.’ In feudal times, how- 
ever, I should have known them all bet- 
ter. Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! that 
brave little company — 


Button Ranee 
Hopp Mahoney Carrot Sibley 
Barber Le Maire Karsen Trolley 
Cawkins Brown Smith Murphy 
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— would have marched sturdily under 
my banner, each in his stout leathern 
jerkin, manfully carrying his trusty pike, 
halbert, long bow, short bow, or arba- 
lest; and with them Charlie Wah Loo 
would have trotted along by himself as 
an interesting human curiosity — or, 
perhaps, in a cage. Each in his time 
would have done me fealty, saying, 
‘Know ye this, my lord, that I will be 
faithful and true unto you, and faith to 
you will bear for the tenements which 
I claim to hold of you, and that I will 
lawfully do to you the customs and 
services which I ought to do at the 
terms assigned. So help me God and 
his saints.’ 

Those, in retrospect, were pleasant 
days for the landlord, when rent was 
paid in loyal service and a few dozen 
eggs, or what not. But all that now 
remains of the ancient custom is that 
they continue, vicariously, through the 
agency of their beloved helpmates, to 
pay me rent. In this sense Charlie 
Wah Loo, with his washtub and irons, 
is his own beloved helpmate. 

Briefly, [am a landlord. But do not 
hate me, gentle reader, for I am of that 
mild, reticent, and reluctant kind to 
whom even collecting the rent, to say 
nothing of raising it, is more a pain 
than a pleasure. There are such land- 
lords, products of evolution, inheritance, 
and a civilization necessarily based on 
barter. Our anxious desire is to exact 
no more than a ‘fair rent’; at our 
weakest, when a tenant gets in arrears 
and, evidently enough, cannot catch 
up, our line of least resistance would be 
to go quietly away and leave that tene- 
ment to the tenant, his heirs and as- 
signs forever. It is unpleasant, and 
becomes more so every time, to remind 
him that he owes us money. Only the 
inexorable harshness of our own over- 
lords compels us, hating ourselves the 
while, to be strict. 

I have seen it stated as a scientific 
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deduction that ‘in the beginning man 
probably dwelt in trees after the fashion 
of his ape-like ancestors. He lived on 
nuts, fruits, roots, wild honey, and per- 
haps even bird’s eggs, grubs from rotten 
wood, and insects.” And my own expe- 
rience leads me to feel that there was 
much to be said for this way of life, 
though I draw the line at birds’ eggs, 
grubs from rotten wood, and insects, at 
which items of an earlier menu even the 
scientific mind seems to balk. But it 
may well have happened that some 
strong fellow presently got possession 
of an especially desirable tree, and al- 
lowed others to share its branches only 
if they kept him supplied with provi- 
sions. Thus may landlordry have been 
established. 

Millions of years have passed since 
then, — a mere flicker in the great movie 
of eternity, — and we are still, many of 
us, living in trees; but the trees have 
been cut down and made into houses, of 
which at present there are not enough 
to go round. We have outgrown our 
simple arboreal diet, developed and per- 
fected the hen (no small achievement 
in itself), invented underwear, and in 
countless other cunning ways have cre- 
ated a complex civilization. Century 
by century, generation by generation, 
we have acquired tastes and conven- 
tions that prevent us from returning 
to the simple, happy, uncomplicated 
life of our ape-like ancestors. And in 
this civilization that we have made, the 
figure of the landlord bulks large and 
overshadowing, and might, indeed, be 
likened to Rodin’s Thinker, thinking 
in this instance about how much more 
he shall raise the rent. One must as- 
sume, of course, that he is thinking 
about it just before taking his morning 
bath. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon 
those disgraceful landlords who profi- 
teer. I am concerned rather with the 
character of the Perfect Landlord, a 
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just man, respected, if not loved (within 
reason), by fourteen married women 
and a Charlie Wah Loo. But this 
admirable ideal seems impracticable. 
I know a landlord who speaks with 
pleasure of the social aspect of collect- 
ing his rents; but his is a selected 
tenantry, for he lets apartments only 
to what he calls ‘nice people,’ whose 
society he feels reasonably certain he 
will enjoy on rent-day, and whose fin- 
ancial status, he also feels reasonably 
certain, is and will remain such that no 
painful embarrassment on this sordid 
but necessary side of their relations will 
ever cast a gloom over his visit. Yet 
even so, I gather that there are occa- 
sional breaks in the golden chain, when 
the nice tenant chats with a too fever- 
ish interest about life and things in 
general, and the sordid aspect cannot 
be glossed over by a casual ‘Ah, yes, 
the rent.’ Such breaks in the golden 
chain are the test of landlordry. 

Iam reminded of a little one-act play 
which I have just written entitled 


THE RENT 


Cuaracters: Mrs. Button, a tenant. 
I, a landlord. 


ScENE: A tenement, owned by I, but 
referred to as Mrs. Button’s, which is 
perhaps more correct. 


Mrs. Burton is washing dishes. The 
room steams. Slow creaks outside as 
of a reluctant man coming upstairs. 
Mrs. Button smiles enigmatically. A 
knocking at the door, as in ‘ Macbeth.’ 


Mrs. Butron.—Come in. (I enters.) 

I (laughing with affected lightness).— 
Ah, good-morning, Mrs. Button. I’ve 
come for the rent. 

Mrs. Button (weeping). — It’s not 
me, as ye know, sir, that likes to be 
behind with th’ rint. I’m proud. 

I (touched in spite of himself by the 
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sight of a strong woman in tears). — I 
know that. But you’ve been here seven 
months, Mrs. Button, without — 

Mrs. Burton (wiping her eyes). — 
Yis, I’m an old tenant, and ’t would 
break me heart to go. An’ me goin’ to 
begin payin’ reg’lar only nixt week, sir. 
It’s th’ only home I’ve got, an’ it’s cruel 
harrd to leave it. 

I (sternly). — Very well. Very well. 
I shall expect the money next week. 
Good-day, Mrs. Button. 

Mrs. Button. — Good-day, sir. 


I exits. Mrs. Burton resumes washing 
dishes, smiling enigmatically. The 
room steams, and steps are heard go- 
ing hastily downstairs, fainter and 
fainter. 

(CurRTAIN) 


It is a grave responsibility — this 
power to dispossess other human beings 
of their little home — to say nothing of 
the recurrent task of making them 
behave themselves in it. Perhaps, on 
some other and happier plane of being, 
all landlords will be just and all tenants 
reasonable of disposition and stable of 
income. Then, indeed, the landlord 
need have nothing in common with a 
well-known walrus, of whom it is told 
that, in dealing with certain oysters, 
“with sobs and tears he sorted out those 
of the largest size.’ But something 
might even now be done by compulsory 
psychopathic — I had nearly said psy- 
chopathetic — treatment; for thus the 
effort to solve the rent problem would 
go to the soil in which it is rooted, and 
no complicated laws would be needed. 
Landlords and tenants — in fact, ev- 
erybody —would have to take the treat- 


. ment, including, of course, the psycho- 


pathic practitioners, — who would treat 
each other, — but it would be a fine 
thing for the world if it worked. 

One sees in imagination the profiteer- 
ing landlord, after looking long and 
intently at a bright object, say a five- 
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dollar gold-piece, dropping peacefully 
asleep; one hears the voice of the 
scientist repeating, firmly and monot- 
onously, ‘When you wake up you will 
never want anything more than a just 
rent —a just rent —a just rent —a 
just rent.’ 

One sees this profiteering landlord, 
once more wide awake, busy at his desk 
with pencil and paper, scowling con- 
scientiously as he endeavors to figure 
out exactly what a just rent will be. In- 
vestment, so much; taxes; insurance; 
repairs; laths and plaster here, wall- 
paper there; water, light, putty, paint, 
janitor, Policeman’s Annual Ball, post- 
man at Christmas, wear and tear on 
landlord’s shoes, etc., etc., etc., etc. — 
now, if ever, there isa tired business man. 

Or, — to take another aspect of this 
great reform, — there is the sad case of 
Mrs. Murphy, who can no longer en- 
dure the children of Mrs. Trolley, who 
lives in the flat above her. They run 
and play, run and play; they produce 
in Mrs. Murphy a conviction that 
presently the floor will give way, and 
the children, still running and playing, 
will come right through on her poor 
head. Yet it is the nature of children 
to run and play, run and play: the land- 
lord cannot, try as he may, persuade 
Mrs. Trolley to chain her offspring. 
So away, away to the Public Psycho- 
pathic Ward with poor Mrs. Murphy. 
‘Madam, when you awake, the sound 
of running feet over your poor head 
will suggest the joys of innocent child- 
hood, and you will be very happy when 
they run and play, run and play — 
happy all day — run and play — run 
and play — happy all day — run and 
play.’ 

But alas, so far even psychopathic 
treatment cannot promise to stabilize 
incomes. There must still be times 
when the just landlord must say to his 
tenant, ‘ All is over between us; we must 
part forever — and at once.’ To which, 
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judging by the tenor of some of the 
laws that have lately been suggested, 
the tenant may presently answer, ‘All 
right, all right, you Old Devil. This is 
the tenth of the month, and I’ll shake 
the dust of your disgraceful premises 
off my feet two years and six months 
from to-morrow.’ 

It’s a puzzling time for us landlords. 
Not long ago I felt compelled to raise 
the rent of fourteen married women 
and one (so far as I know) unmarried 
Chinaman. And then, overcome by 
conscience I sat down and _ figured 
out a just rent. And when I had finished 
I came upon a distressing discovery. 
I had raised the rent of neither Mrs. 
Murphy, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Cawkins, Mrs. Trolley, Mrs. Kar- 
sen, Mrs. Le Maire, Mrs. Barber, Mrs. 
Sibley, Mrs. Carrot, Mrs. Mahoney, 
Mrs. Hopp, Mrs. Ranee, Mrs. Button, 
nor Charlie Wah Loo, anything like 
enough. 


ANIMAL SPIRITS 


Animals know when you are afraid of 


them. You may have your fear un- 
der perfect control, — no running, no 
screaming, no climbing fences, — but 
the animals find out about you. Large 
dogs step silently out of shrubbery to- 
ward you; and all kinds of bats, cows, 
wasps, and mice go out of their way to 
meet you. 

I myself am not afraid of animals, 
but my sister Barbara is. It has been 
my duty all my life to act, now as her 
protectoress, now as decoy. I have 
chased mice with slippers and dry- 
mops. I have caught bumble-bees and 
June-bugs. I have herded cows. When- 
ever hunting-dogs appear on the hori- 
zon, I have to run away, trailing one 
wing. There is no telling when I may 
have a chance to be of service, for Bar- 
bara encounters danger everywhere, in 
the most unlikely circumstances. 
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You might think, might you not, 
that the shopping district of a manu- 
facturing town would be comparatively 
free from cows? Yet it was in this kind 
of place that Barbara had her most 
notable adventure. 

We were rounding the corner by the 
fish-market one day, when the only herd 
of prize cattle ever marketed in our 
district struck the town. The beautiful 
animals were moving along in orderly 
procession. Street-cars were stopped 
for them, and small boys trotted at 
their heels. 

‘If you stand here quietly by the 
corner,’ said I to Barbara, ‘they will 
never notice you.’ 

Barbara, white to the lips, obeyed. 
She would have stepped inside the door 
at the corner, except that it chanced to 
be the entrance to the bar-room of a 
saloon — this in the days before the 
Amendment. On came the cattle, glan- 
cing pleasantly from side to side. And 
the leader glanced at Barbara. In- 


stantly a glint of malice kindled the eye 
of that cow. She braced her black-and- 
white legs, drew a deep breath, and 
then, with that peculiar upward curve 
of the tail like the curve of the lion’s 
tail on a coat-of-arms, she charged. 


Not at me, of course. At Barbara. 
Barbara hesitated for one moment, and 
then vanished through the green door, 
into the saloon. 

Barbara says that, until you have 
actually been in a saloon, you do not 
realize that the company there can be 
so reassuring. Bar-keeper and patrons 
alike rushed to her defense. But the 
cow, pausing wistfully outside the door, 
drew in her horns, gave me one disap- 
pointed confidential glance, and went 
off down the street. 

Horned cattle, of course, are easily 
the most terrible of all animals; but 
dogs, being more numerous and lighter 
on their feet, are harder to escape. 
Fear of dogs, I understand, is not neces- 
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sarily a fear of their bites. If you really 
fear dogs, you fear the whole dog. You 
are afraid of his jumps, his rough feet, 
his bark, his cold nose, his sniffing at 
your ankles, and his way of looking at 
you over the whites of his eyes. But 
Barbara says that the most terrifying 
thing about dogs is the way in which 
they sometimes walk toward a person 
whom they suspect of fear. They as- 
sume a gait like what used to be called 
the ‘high-school step’ —a_ noiseless 
walk in which each foot in turn is lifted 
very high, suspended loosely for a mo- 
ment from the knee, and brought down 
perpendicularly on the toes. It isa walk 
at once stealthy and purposeful. Al! 
dogs can do it. The sweetest old loafer 
of a Saint Bernard in town will do this 
step when he sees Barbara coming, and 
the fox-terrier next door goes around 
that way for an hour after she has 
passed his house. When dogs come to- 
ward Barbara at this half-prancing, 
half-furtive pace, it seems to her that 
she simply cannot bear it. Far rather a 
sudden bite, direct, soon over. 

The person who fears dogs is not par- 
ticularly worried about their going mad. 
During a mad-dog scare, however, 
when all dogs are required by law to 
wear muzzles, the absence of a muzzle 
is something to be looked into. Barbara 
and I were on a cross-country walk with 
friends one day, just after such muzzle- 
legislation had gone into effect, when 
we heard a great baying and yelping 
behind us in the woods. 

“A dog after a rabbit,’ said we, pla- 
cing Barbara in our midst and hurry- 
ing a little toward the ferry where we 
were to cross the river. 

But at that moment, out rushed the 
dog, a vast black-and-tan hound, head 
down, eyes straight ahead. His muzzle 
had come off and was hanging over 
his shoulder like the side-car of a mo- 
tor-cycle. He came straight to heel — 
Barbara’s heel. 
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Now, as everybody knows, mad dogs 
always run in a straight line. No bee 
could have made a straighter line than 
this dog described after Barbara. Mad 
dogs do not drink water. This dog 
drank none. Mad dogs pay no atten- 
tion when you speak to them. We told 
this dog to go home, and he paid no at- 
tention. It did look like rabies. 

‘Do you suppose that he would 
eat sandwiches?’ said I, opening the 
lunch. 

He accepted chicken sandwiches to 
the number of five. We left him lunch- 
ing, and took the ferry in haste. Half- 
way across the stream we looked back, 
and there he was, watching us mourn- 
fully from the shore. Even at that dis- 
tance, we could see that he was watch- 
ing Barbara. 

I should be sorry to have Mr. John 
Burroughs catch me _ nature-faking. 
Therefore, on the subject of the men- 
tality of animals I draw no inferences. 
But I confess that I did once try a little 


experiment. I dressed entirely in my 
sister’s everyday apparel, shoes and 
all. I adopted her unobtrusive manner, 
and her most accustomed hat, and I 
made a tour of all the best watchdogs in 
town. I went first past her worst per- 


secutor, the fox-terrier next door. In- 
stead of exchanging a friendly smile 
with him, as is my custom when alone, 
I went flitting quietly past, holding my 
breath, feeling as much like Barbara as 
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I could. When I was well beyond his 
house, I looked back, and there sat 
Victor the terrier on his front door- 
step, his head cocked indulgently at 
me, one ear standing straight up in the 
air, the other folded back on itself like 
a kid glove turned wrong side out; 
his bright, beady eyes perfectly round 
with inquiry. He did not bark or move. 
When he saw that I was lingering by 
the hedge, he came trotting down the 
drive, wagging his short little tail and 
asking if there was anything that he 
could do for me. If I had been Bar- 
bara, he would have left his doorstep 
before I had made three paces along 
his sidewalk, and his barks would have 
been exceeded only by his leaps and 
bounds. 

I tried this same thing on Hiram 
the Airedale, on Kells the Irish setter, 
and on Miss Wide-Awake, a frightful 
Belgian police-dog who rushes at Bar- 
bara with pointed jaws. In spite of 
my manner, in spite of my costume, 
these dogs all received me with uniform 
courtesy and well-bred assurances of 
esteem. 

Beyond this point I am not com- 
petent to investigate. I do not know 
what to make of it at all. But, like all 
other ignorant persons, I know what 
I think. I think that it is nothing you 
do or leave undone that tells animals 
whether or not you are afraid of them. 
They know. 
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George W. Alger is a well-known New 
York attorney, with an insistent interest in 
public questions. Added emphasis is given 
to his paper by the fact that there is now 
pending in Congress a bill whose purpose is 
to enlarge the exemption from the Anti- 
Trust laws of certain associations of fruit- 
growers and others by allowing them to 
combine to fix the prices of their products 
and, if deemed essential, to hold them from 
the market, ‘any law to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ Everybody knows Agnes 
Repplier of Philadelphia. Charles M. 
Sheldon, of Topeka, Kansas, is editor-in- 
chief of the Christian Herald. He will be 
remembered as the much-discussed author 
of In His Steps, who, as a sequel to the 
astonishing success of that vigorous tract, 
conducted a daily newspaper, the Topeka 
Capital, for one week, in strict conformity 
with the precepts of the New Testament. 
Howard Snyder went from Montana some 
years ago, to become a planter in a remote 
district of Mississippi. All that he says is 
born of deeply felt personal experience. 

* * 


H. C. Porter is a newcomer to the Ailan- 
tic, whom we hereby recommend to employ- 
ers everywhere as the perfect book-clerk. 
The Elderly Spinster will be remembered 
by readers of the Atlantic as the author of 
the unique and poignant ‘Tales of a Poly- 
gamous City,’ which we printed in 1917 
and 1918. Richard Le Gallienne, a ver- 
satile writer, distinguished both in verse 
and in prose, is an Englishman long resident 
in New York. Arthur D. Little is a chemi- 
cal engineer, whose professional work has 
been extraordinarily wide and varied. Dur- 
ing the war he was in charge of certain spe- 
cial researches for the Signal Corps and 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


* * * 


Eugene S. Bagger, once a Hungarian, but 
for many years an American, is now foreign 
editor of the New York Tribune. The paper 
that stirred Mr. Bagger to this discussion 
appeared in the Atlantic for February, 1920. 


W. Carbys Zimmerman is a Chicago archi- 
tect, of the firm of Zimmerman, Saxe and 
Zimmerman. He was State Architect of 
Illinois for a number of years. Julian Kil- 
man, a writer new to the Ailantic, is con- 
nected with the Naturalization Service of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, at Buffalo, 
New York. Ralph Philip Boas, head of the 
English Department of the Central High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts, was for- 
merly connected with the English Depart- 
ment of Reed College, Oregon. From a let- 
ter written by President Coleman of the 
4LL, we quote this pertinent paragraph. 

We are, of course, suffering from the depression 
in the lumber industry. A good many camps and 
mills are shut down, and our locals, therefore, 
scattered. On the other hand, it is pretty certain 
that the cargo shipping mills will continue run- 
ning through the winter, and that a fair amount of 
logging will be continued, to supply their needs. 
The 4LL organization is holding wages and 
hours steadily, and is the only force that is doing 
so. Mills and camps outside of the 4LL have cut 
wages and have talked of return to ten-hour day. 
4LL operators generally have further shown their 
loyalty by showing preference in this time of cur- 
tailment for American citizens and 4LL mem- 
bers. The result has been that, while we have 
lost in general membership, we have gained in 
numbers and confidence at the cargo shipping 
points. A few operators, who have given us half- 
hearted support in the past, have withdrawn their 
membership now; but in spite of much uneasi- 
ness as to the immediate future of the industry, 
the leading operators are standing firm with us. 

As we go to press, the newspapers state 
that the Loyal Legion has reached a friendly 
adjustment of all questions of wages, hours, 
etc., to govern the relations of its members 
during the coming season. 


* * * 


Stanwood Cobb is Secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Educational Association. John Fin- 
ley, who has, between times, been teacher, 
writer, poet, professor, college president, 
and Commissioner of Education of the 
great State of New York, and has been all 
the time friend and counselor to thousands, 
perhaps to tens of thousands, of young men, 
now joins the management of the New York 
Times. Such a progression gives new em- 
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phasis to the old truth, that all sound jour- 
nalism is educational, but that the public 
knows too much to go to school to a jour- 
nalist who is not, in large measure, an edu- 
cator. Grace E. Polk, as any reader might 
know, is a professional probation officer. 
She is attached to the Juvenile Court 
at Minneapolis. Francis Edward Clark 
founded the Society of Christian Endeavor 
in 1881, and since 1887 has devoted his life 
to Christian Endeavor work throughout the 
world, as President of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor and of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union, and as editor of 
the Christian Endeavor World. 


* * * 


G. Lowes Dickinson, for many years a 
don at Cambridge, England, came into wide 
popular notice ten years and more ago, 
when he acknowledged the authorship of 
those letters of a Chinese official which pre- 
sented so sardonic a commentary on West- 
ern Civilization. Subsequently, a series of 
books — among them The Greek View of 
Life and A Modern Symposium — revealed 
Mr. Dickinson as an artist in English prose. 
In more recent years, he has devoted his 
life to the cause of peace. To persons of 
every political and social faith the present 
paper should make its separate appeal as 
the desperate cry of the heart and mind of 
the Old World to the New, now inseparable 
through a common experience. Mary Van 
Kleeck is Director of the Division of Indus- 
trial Studies of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. To all interested persons we would rec- 
ommend a careful perusal of Bulletin No. 
12 of the Women’s Bureua of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Hugh Black, a Scots- 
man by birth, has been Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology at the Union Theological 
Seminary ever since he came to the United 
States in 1906. Albert T. Clay, an Orien- 
talscholar, has been since 1910 Laffan Profes- 
sor of Assyriology and Babylonian Litera- 
ture at Yale. During the past year he has 
been serving as professor at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 

* * * 


Edward Townsend Booth’s paper on 
‘The Wild West,’ in the December number, 
published by us as the simple and vigorous 
reaction of an educated young Easterner 
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to the rougher experiences of life, seems to 
have been taken as an economic or social 
treatise, and even as an attack upon a well- 
known community in the State of Wash- 
ington. Among the letters it has called 
forth, the following seems particularly 
worth printing as the analysis of a type. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Deductions to be inferred from statements in 
Edward Townsend Booth’s ‘The Wild West,’ in 
the December Ailantic, appear to be that society 
is chiefly responsible for the radicalism and un- 
rest of the ‘working stiff... As an employer on a 
small scale, for six years, of agricultural workers 
in the West, I beg to disagree. 

Let me give an illustration. I employed a 
ranch-hand at $100 a month and board for eight 
months of this year. He came to me penniless, 
explaining that he had left his former job because 
of its too easy accessibility to cards and moon- 
shine whiskey, which had taken his earnings, and 
he wanted to save enough to lease a place for him- 
self. He wore an eleven-dollar hat, twelve-dollar 
pair of shoes, and sixty-dollar suit. A few days 
later he told me to buy him a suit of underwear. 

‘Size forty-six!’ exclaimed the merchant. ‘Then 
it is not for you?’ 

‘No, for the man who is working for me.’ 

‘For Brown, is it? This grade won’t do for him; 
he wears good stuff.’ 

So the dollar-and-a-half grade, which was all 
that Brown’s employer felt he could afford to 
wear himself, went back on the shelves, and a two- 
dollar-and-a-half grade came down, which was 
just what Brown wanted. 

Brown could have saved ninety dollars a 
month without denying himself; but in November 
he had only $115 to show for his season’s work. 

Except for the fact that he was exceedingly 
competent and never shirked, Brown had all the 
peculiarities of the ‘working stiff, as I have 
known him. There was a note of pride in his voice 
as he iterated to me during the summer that he 
was a ‘working stiff’ and a ‘boomer,’ and that 
three months was about as long as he could re- 
main on a job without itching to roam. He had 
worked for me two months the previous summer, 
and knowing his statement to be true, I did my 
best to hold him. He had home-brew, to which he 
could help himself; I took him to town in the jit- 
ney every Saturday night and waited three or 
four hours until he was ready to return; if he 
wanted a day off, it was his for the asking, on pay. 

Like most of the ‘working stiffs,” he was 
moody. Five and six days at a stretch there was 
not a word out of him — just a snarl. Conversa- 
tion between us during those periods was limited 
to outlining the day’s work. One day, while he 
was indulging in one of his cranky fits, we turned 
the pigs loose and drove to the stubble-field where 
there was considerable grain on the ground. I 
went to town that day, and in the evening Brown 
remarked, — 

‘The pigs did n’t stay long in the stubble.’ 

It was the first civil word out of him in six days. 
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‘No?’ I replied; and waited. 

“A pig reminds me of a “working stiff,”’ he 
slowly resumed. 

“How’s that?’ I asked. 

“He’s never satisfied.’ 

I am inclined to believe there is more truth in 
Brown’s diagnosis of the matter with the ‘work- 
ing stiff,’ than in Mr. Booth’s statement that his 
only hope of rehabilitation is in the I.W.W. 

Brown contracted no worries and no responsi- 
bilities to draw one hundred dollars a month. 
He had an opportunity to save easily not less than 
one thousand dollars this year; I had the respon- 
sibility of a $12,000 investment, and my receipts 
for the season were $125 above expenditures. 
This is the working capital on which I must carry 
on my next year’s operations and support a fam- 
ily. Really, don’t you think, Mr. Editor, it is the 
farmer, and not the ‘working stiff’ w hose plight 
is in need of rehabilitation? Ds (Ge. 


As to other statements in Mr. Booth’s pa- 
per, we shall have more to say after digest- 
ing a mass of material now before us. 

* * * 


Respecting the flight of birds and its dis- 
cussion in the Atlantic, Mr. Richard Wil- 
liams sends us a very interesting cutting 
from the London Times. 


At the scientific meeting of the Zodlogical 
Society on Tuesday evening Colonel Hankin, of 
the Indian Medical Service, described observa- 
tions he had made on the flight of flying fishes 
and the soaring flight of vultures. He said that 
the two kinds of flight were much alike in their 
mechanical nature and in the rates of speed at- 
tained under different conditions of temperature 
and weather. He thought that the secret of soar- 
ing flight might be penetrated by observations of 
flying fish. Experiments made in France sug- 
gested that eddies formed under the wings were 
the cause of propulsion, but he admitted that the 
explanation was still unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Handley-Page said that there was a close 
parallel between the development of the bird and 
the development of the aeroplane. In a primitive 
bird, like the fossil archzeopteryx, the expanse of 
wing was relatively small and the tail enormous, 
the function of the tail being to secure stability. 
In early aeroplanes, also, the tail was relatively 
very large. The single curvature of the wings was 
such that, in the absence of a large tail, any 
tendency of the nose to rise or fall out of the 
horizontal position increased, unless it were cor- 
rected by the tail. In the more modern double- 
curved aeroplane wings, and especially in those 
with flexible tips, the tendency was toward the 
automatic correction of deviations from stability, 
and the tail became less important. Nature had 
improved bird-models in the same way. But, as 
an aeronautical engineer, he believed that soaring 
flight was due to upward currents of warmer air, 
and that the birds had to flap, or to gain forward 
motion by descending, when they passed from 
one upward current area to another. 
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The papers on Zionism that the Allantic 
has printed from time to time are greet- 
ed by outbursts of commendation and con- 
demnation. Whether the Ayes or the Noes 


have it, is difficult for the chairman to tell; 
but he wishes to be fair, and has asked a 
well-equipped believer in the movement to 
comment briefly on Professor Clay’s vig- 
We print his reply herewith. 


orous paper. 


The editor of the Aélantic restricts my comment 
to three hundred words on Professor Clay’s paper 
of 6500 words. 

I should like to remind Professor Clay that the 
reéstablishment of the Jewish home-land in 
Palestine was one of the few war-aims publicly 
proclaimed by the Allies. The promise of Great 
Britain, concurred in by the Entente and this 
country, was a public undertaking made during 
the war, and by England, France, and Italy writ- 
ten into the public law of the world, pursuant 
to such undertaking, and not, as Professor Clay 
suggests, ‘interpolated’ at San Remo. I do not 
know what he means by ‘interpolated,’ but by 
the use of the word he suggests methods not di- 
rect and above-board. This suggestion reveals 
the bias of his mind on this subject. There is no 
space for the reasons of the Allied undertaking. 
I am, therefore, compelled to refer the disinter- 
ested reader to Mr. Balfour’s justification of 

‘political Zionism’ in his introduction to M. 
Sokolow’s History of Zionism. 

Professor Clay deals with specific items of al- 
leged British administration and Jewish conduct 
in Palestine. Obviously, the truth as to the issues 
which he raises calls for detailed discussion. This 
cannot be done in three hundred words. I can 
only say that Professor Clay’s exposition is 
marred by interpretations which, I believe, are 
unwarranted by the facts, and by omissions 
which seem to me vital, and is colored by beliefs 
which seem to me prejudiced. 

For a comprehensive statement of the facts, 
I beg to refer the reader to a noted Christian 
theologian, Professor William Worrell of the 
Fartford Theological Seminary, who was also 
on the post and had full opportunity for know- 
ledge. 

One large consideration the reader of Professor 
Clay’s paper should bear in mind: the whole Near 
East is in ferment, and whatever order there is 
rests on armed force — the whole Near East, that 
is, except Palestine, which has been a peaceful and 
progressing community ever since racial and 
religious mischief-makers were supplanted by 
the wise and just administration of Sir Herbert 
Samuel. 

Feiix FRANKFURTER. 


** * 

The poet’s mind is a territory we love 
dearly to explore. Let us pause for a 
moment, then, on this upland of the imag- 
ination. 
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Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Permit me to respectfully submit to you the 
enclosed essay in verse, under the title ‘Nor in 
Aviation Lizs Man’s SAtvatIon. 

I am well aware that the critics who put tech- 
nique above ideas will declare these verses as 
lacking in the essentials of poetry-architecture, 
and I am willing to admit that with technique 
of architecture I have little to do. My thoughts 
come to me on waves of emotion; and as they 
emerge from the surging surf, they rush through 
the faculty of speech and appear ready clothed in 
forms of language, prose or verse, in accord with 
the mood of the moment. My main and first con- 
cern is, how high the plane of these thoughts? 
How pure the atmosphere they breathe? How 
deep the mainspring and how worthy the aim 
and object? If satisfactory in these respects, then 
I know them to be the children of my living soul, 
and that is justification enough for me to set 
them free and send them out into the world to 
stir the soul-life of Man. . 

Very respectfully, * ie A 


* * * 
In our youthful games we were always 
‘it,’ and the habit it seems, is still strong 
upon us. Witness the following: — 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 


It is so pleasant to know your appreciation of 


jokes on yourself that I am sending a companion 
story to your November anecdote of the light- 
house keeper. 

We had been reading The Autocrat in class, 
and I had asked this question in a test: Name 
another occupation besides the production of 
literature, in which Holmes engaged. 

Here is one answer: ‘Oliver Wendell Holmes 
produced literature, and also wrote for the Atlantic 
Monthly,’ ScHOOLMISTREsS. 


** * 


Who knows a joke knows Sam Blythe. 
He knows Chicago, too, and has this to say. 


Monterey, Cauirornia, Dec. 3, 1920. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

The little stories in the Atlantic about the cul- 
ture of Boston are interesting — and familiar. 
Let me cite you Chicago, the rea] home of Culture. 

It came off very hot during the last days of 
the Republican National Convention in June. A 
friend and I set out to buy straw hats. We found 
nothing suitable at two or three hat-places we 
visited, and asked a mounted policeman, who 
was sitting with great dignity on his horse at the 
corner of Madison and State Streets, if he could 
direct us to a hat-shop. 

‘Right up the street half a block is a very good 
one,’ the policeman said. ‘Ask for Mr. Ibsen, and 
he will take care of you. Remember the name — 
Ibsen — same as that of the great writer.’ 

Mr. Ibsen took care of us; and I submit that, 
for culture, Boston has nothing on Chicago. 

Faithfully, Samun, G. BiyTHE. 
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Occasionally Boston must cease to talk 
about itself. The chapter of the humor 
that circles round the Hub must end with 
the following anecdote. 


In the Boston Girls’ Latin School a class in 
Greek History was reciting about the cultured 
tone of general society in Periclean Athens. There 
were thirty girls in the class, all preparing for col- 
lege, and the average was sixteen. 

‘What city is called “the Athens of America”’?’” 
the teacher asked. 

Nobody knew! 

What did the teacher say? 

She said, ‘Girls, girls, girls!’ 

M. U. L. 


The capable head of our circulation de- 
partment reports that the rate of Atlantic 
progress in Texas promises widespread and 
intimate association with that imperial 
state. This is good news for the Ailantic; 
we hope it is not bad for Texas. One cor- 
respondent sends this suggestive note from 
San Antonio as we go to press. 

* San Antonio, Texas, December 24, 1m. 
GENTLEMEN, — 

The article ‘What is the Denese?” in your 
January number seems to me to indicate nothing 
more than would a gust of wind swirling around 
the corner. A quite sufficient answer is the flood 
of emigration threatening us from Europe. 

The seventeen instanced by Mr. S. Miles Bou- 
ton have been in the United States long enough 
to have experienced its awakening from the awk- 
ward, overgrown schoolboy stage of its existence; 
and if they run away from its ‘growing pains,’ 
they will, in all probability, run into worse eco- 
nomic and political conditions in Europe — and 
wish they were back in the good old U.S.A. 

We cannot hope, and should not desire, to hold 
all those that may come to our shores. Those 
that go back after having been with us so long 
will be able to explain, with understanding, the 
happenings in the U.S., to their neighbors and 
friends, and will cement, and increase, the good- 
will of the nations. 

Mr. Bouton points out the need for a better 
understanding of our foreign-born and native- 
born of foreign parents, and with this I agree 
fully. Very truly yours, A. dk. 


But to our thinking that is not all. Dis- 
tinctively American opinion is insular, we 
think, rather than continental; and therein 
a vast difference lies. 


° 


* * * 

With this issue the editor welcomes thir- 
teen new contributors to the Atlantic—a 
lucky number, he hopes. 











